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A‘'REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PARLEYS WITH 
THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


“| T is the beginning of the end. 

is drawing near. The day of the war lords is almost 
So Secretary Lansing declared on October 10. 
Four days before, Prince Maximilian, the newly ap- 


over.” 
pointed Imperial German 
Chancellor, had asked 
President Wilson for an 
immediate armistice, based 
on acceptance of “the pro- 
gram set forth by the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
in his message to Congress 
on January 8 and in his 
later pronouncements, es- 
pecially his speech of Sep- 
tember 27,” as a basis for 
peace negotiations. This re- 
quest had followed close 
upon the President’s rejec- 
tion of the Austro-Hun- 
garian peace proposal and 
upon the defeat and un- 
conditional surrender of 
3ulgaria. Turkish forces 
had been virtually annihi- 
lated in Palestine. Amer- 
icans and French were 
pressing on victoriously in 
Champagne. British were 
advancing past Cambrai. 
It had been, as the New 
York Times observed, “the 
most wonderful fortnight 
in the war,” from the point 
of view of the Entente 





The hour of triumph = Allies. 





THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


ONDON, October 14.—“We are in this war with 
no reservations of any kind; and any demands 
made on us, in men or money or material, we shall 
meet to the extent of our power,” says Edward J 
Wheeler, editor of CURRENT Opinion, New York, 
in an interview in the Daily Chronicle. Dr. Wheeler, 
who has made a special study of the currents of 
thought as expressed in all sections and all groups 
of the United States, is a member of the Executive 
Commission of the Council of Foreign Relations, a 
governor of the National Arts Club, the President 
of the Poetry Society of America, and one of the 
Central Committee of the American Army Associa- 
tion. “The only organized opposition to the war is 
that of the Socialist party,” he reports, “and that 
party is being deserted by all its best leaders. Amer- 
icans of German origin are no longer manifesting 
opposition to the war. In some cases this is merely 
the result of fear or a method of camouflage ; but to 
a large degree even our Teutonic citizens have been 
convinced by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the reve- 
lations of Lichnowsky and others (including a 
Krupp director) that Germany is running amok, 
and must be absolutely suppressed before the world 
is safe.” Dr. Wheeler is one of a party of Amer- 
ican editors sent to the front under the direction of 
the British Bureau of Information. 








What America Now 
Demands of Germany 
as the Price of Peace 


Now President Wilson was given a supreme 
opportunity to strike a powerful diplomatic blow in 
behalf of the Allied cause. 
rence expressed it in the New York Evening Post, was 


The hour, as David Law 


one of the most critical in 
the nation’s history. Never 
had a President been in 
greater need of united 
popular support. Never was 
it more certain that a Presi- 
dent’s utterance would be 
subjected to minute and 
critical scrutiny. And this 
is what President Wilson 
said: 


“Before making reply to 
the request of the Imperial 
German Government and in 
order that that reply shall be 
as candid and _ straightfor- 
ward as the momentous in- 
terests involved require, the 
President of the United 
States deems it necessary to 
assure himself of the exact 
meaning of the note of the 
Imperial Chancellor. Does 
the Imperial Chancellor mean 
that the Imperial German 
Government accepts the 
terms laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his address to the 
Congress of the United 
States on the 8th of January 
last and in subsequent ad- 
dresses and that its object 
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' 
in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon 
the practical details of their application? 

“The President feels bound to say with regard to the sug- 
gestion of an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to 
propose a cessation of arms to the Governments with which 
the Government of the United States is associated against 
the Central Powers so long as the armies of those powers 
are upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion would 
manifestly depend upon the consent of the Central Powers 
immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from in- 
vaded territory. 

“The President also feels that he is justified in asking 
whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the 
constituted authorities of the Empire who have so far con- 
ducted the war. He deems the answer to these questions 
vital from every point of view.” 


The German Chancellor’s Reply to 
President Wilson’s First Note. 
HE President sent his first note to Prince Maxi- 
milian on October 8. Four days later came the 
reply of the German Chancellor, as follows: 

“The German Government has accepted the terms laid 
down by President Wilson in his address of January 8 and 
in his subsequent addresses on the foundation of a perma- 
nent peace of justice. Consequently its object in entering 
into discussion would be only to agree upon practical de- 
tails of the application of these terms. The German Gov- 
ernment believes that the Governments of the powers associ- 
ated with the Government of the United States also take 
the position taken by President Wilson in his address. 

“The German Government, in accordance with the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government, for the purpose of bringing 
about an armistice, declares itself ready to comply with the 
proposition of the President in regard to evacuation. The 
German Government suggests that the President may occa- 
sion the meeting of a mixed commission for making the 
necessary arrangements concerning the evacuation. 

“The present German Government, which has undertaken 
the responsibility for this step toward peace, has been 
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formed by conferences and in agreement with the great 
majority of the Reichstag. The Chancellor, supported jp 
all his actions by the will of this majority, speaks in the 
name of the German Government and of the German peo- 
ple.” sadness 
Protests Against the 
; President’s Policy. 
HE President is said to have conferred with the 
sritish and French Governments before opening 
parleys with the new German Chancellor, and his tactic 
from the outset, received a measure of their support. 
But the first effect of his diplomatic maneuvers in this 
country was confusing. Just because his full purpose 
was not revealed, just because he possessed informa- 
tion which, in the nature of things, could not be re- 
vealed, his attitude failed to rally popular support. 
Secretary McAdoo, in a Liberty Loan speech in Chi- 
cago, said that he regarded the German reply to the 
President’s first note as equivalent to unconditional 
surrender. But this conclusion was instantly challenged 
by Senator Lodge. “It is nothing of the kind,” he said; 
“it is just the reverse. It is not a surrender and it is 
highly conditional.” Ex-President Taft was equally 
skeptical, and attacked the President’s strategy at all 
points. Ex-President Roosevelt went so far as to call 
for the repudiation of “the so-called fourteen points 
and the various similar utterances of the President.” 
He said further: 

“These fourteen points are couched in such vague lan- 
guage that many of them may mean anything or nothing 
and have a merely rhetorical value, while others are abso- 
lutely mischievous. 

“The so-called ‘freedom of the seas,’ for instance, would, 
if accepted in the German sense, mean a surrender to the 
German plan of murder; the proposed disarmament plan, 
if honestly put into effect by us, would leave us at the 
mercy of any foreign power that chose to regard the plan 
as a ‘scrap of paper’; and the proposal merely to give auton- 
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ARBITERS OF VICTORY ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

Foch, Haig, Petain, the King of England, are men upon whom the destinies of a world hang. The above picture catches them in cheerful mood. 


























INTERPRETING THE PRESIDENT’S 


STRATEGY 
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American troops sent overseas have reached a total of nearly 2,000,000. 


PERSHING AND BAKER REVIEWING AMERICAN TROOPS ON FRENCH SOIL 
The War Department is prepared to send another 2,000,000 if necessary 














omy instead of independence to the oppressed subject races 
of Austria and Turkey is a base betrayal of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, the Armenians, and our other smaller allies, and 
the cynical repudiation of the idea that we meant what we 
said when we spoke of making the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 
How the Press Viewed the 
President’s Parleys. 

EWILDERMENT, hostility, approval, all struggled 

for expression in the press comment on the first in- 
terchange of notes. No large percentage of the Amer- 
ican people, the New York Herald remarked, could 
become enthusiastic. The Kansas City Star voiced its 
fear of danger in entering into negotiations with the 
militarists of Germany. The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune sensed “a modification, even in some sense a 
retreat,” from the “fine and straightforward” position 
which the President took in his address of September 
27. The Boston Transcript thought that discussion of 
peace was worse than dangerous. “Discussion is deser- 
tion of our defenders at the front, the living and the 
dead.” The Chicago Evening Post commented: “If 
they (the militarists of Germany) can talk and send 
notes, they will have a chance to string their people 
along till winter comes and compels the dying away 
of Foch’s merciless offensive.” The New York Sun, 
however, contended that there had been nothing in the 
President’s parleys to justify the apprehension ex- 
pressed. His meaning, it said, had been misunderstood. 
He “argues nothing, promises nothing, but serenely and 
without the least bluster of rhetorical phrase hamstrings 
the Kaiser’s horse.” The Detroit Free Press found the 
President’s tactic “brief, clear, pungent and compre- 
hensive.” The New York JVorld pointed out that the 
German Government had tried to ensnare the American 
and Allied Governments by requesting an armistice, and 
that President Wilson had neatly turned the tables: 

“In dealing with the German peace offensive, President 
Wilson has employed the same tactics that Foch used in 
breaking the German military offensive—a counter-offen- 
sive... . 

“The ostensible object of this German peace offensive 
was to convince the German people that their Government 
is whole-heartedly for peace, even on President Wilson's 
own terms, and that the blood-guilt for a prolongation of 
the war rests upon the Allies with their ‘will to destruction.’ 
All this was undertaken preparatory to steeling German 
morale for the inevitable German retreat and for the de- 
fensive warfare which the Imperial Government must hence- 


forth wage. The President has simply shifted the issue 
back to Germany, and left the German Government to get 
out as best it can of the trap which was so carefully set for 
the United States and the Allies.” 


President Wilson’s Ideas As Powerful 
As the Force of Arms. 


ANY papers pleaded for a suspension of judgment 

while the succeeding phases of the President’s 
strategy revealed themselves. The New York Evening 
Post recalled that pessimistic prophecies based on his 
reply to the Austro-Hungarian peace proposal had not 
been realized. On the contrary, he had been vindicated 
by the surrender of Bulgaria. It was President Wil- 
son’s program, according to Stephen Panaretoff, the 
sulgarian Minister to the United States, that led to 
the collapse of Bulgaria. “I consider President Wil- 
son’s ideas,” Mr. Panaretoff has lately declared, “as 
great a power in bringing about the defeat of the Cen- 
tral Powers as the force of arms.” Mr. Wilson, David 
Lawrence writes in the Post, is as anxious as any man 
in America to see the guilty in Germany punished. But 
“his methods are not those of the braggart who wastes 
his words and his energy. 
new and a new battlefield. He reaches with 
straightforward, plain-spoken words to the masses— 
far beyond the autocratic Government of Germany.” 
Mr. Lawrence continues: 


His is the diplomacy of a 


school 


“Mr. Wilson asked three questions which, if stated in the 
affirmative instead of the interrogatory form, amount to 
this: 

“(1) Germany must accept literally and put into effect 
the fourteen peace terms laid down in President Wilson’s 
message of January 8, which includes the righting of the 
wrong done to France in 1871 in Alsace-Lorraine; the crea- 
tion of an independent Polish state out of territory inhabited 
by indisputably Polish populations; the evacuation and 
restoration of Belgium to independence and sovereignty ; the 
readjustment of the frontiers of Italy recognizing ‘lines of 
nationality, which means giving the Italian portions of 
Austria back to Italy; Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
restored ; the ‘freest opportunity’ for the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary to obtain ‘autonomous development,’ which means 
recognition, for instance, of the Czecho-Slovak nation; the 
evacuation of all Russian territory, and the eradication of 
all impediments to the free economic development of the in- 
fant democracy, and guarantees that national armaments 
will be reduced. 

“(2) The Central Powers must withdraw ‘everywhere 
from invaded territory’ before Mr. Wilson is even ready to 
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propose to the Entente Allies the consideration of an armis- 
tice. 

“(3) Germany must eliminate her present autocratic 
government and set up a responsible government whose 
word can be trusted, who is spokesman of the free and 
untrammeled will of the masses of Germany—not a theo- 
retical, but an actual democratization of the Government 
so that it can be accepted in a league of nations.” 





Secretary Lansing Speaks of Peace Terms 
and of Reconstruction. 


HE “momentous document which will lay the 
-_ foundation for a world transformed,” the “great- 
est treaty which this world has ever known,” was dis- 
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masterly and comprehensive utterance at New York byt 
two weeks ago. These principles of justice must guide 
those charged with the negotiations of the great treaty of 
peace, and must find expression in that momentous docy- 
ment which will lay the foundation for a world trans. 
formed. .... 

“Thoughtful men must know that the peace which jis to 
come will not be a lasting peace if its terms are written in 
anger or if revenge rather than the desire for strict justice 
and the common goods is the underlying motive of those 
who are charged with the grave responsibility of drafting 
the greatest treaty which this world has ever known. 

“T think that it is sufficient in these days of toil and strug- 
gle, while the Beast is still at large, to assert that the peace 
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“THE AVENUE OF THE ALLIES” 


Fifth Avenue, New York, in the heyday of its martial glory, fluttering with the red pennants of the Fourth Liberty Loan and the national 
flags of the twenty-two Allied countries. 








<ussed by Secretary Lansing in his address on October 
10, commemorating the hundredth anniversary of Au- 
burn (N. Y.) Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The 
occasion inspired the New York World to speak of “a 
Presbyterian peace” and to call attention to the fact 
that President Wilson and Secretary Lansing are both 
Presbyterians. Mr. Lansing looked forward, with deep 
feeling, to the “new era” that awaited not only America, 
but the entire world. He said: 


“It is to that era we must turn our thoughts, even now 
in the midst of this great war, if we are to be ready, as 
we ought to be ready, to meet intelligently the difficult 
problems which we will be called upon to solve. 

“We must cast aside many of our conceptions of the 
proper relationships between nations and between individu- 
als; we must revise many ideas which we believed to be 
established for all time; we must free our minds of ancient 
prejudice and cherished theories so that we can adjust our 
lives to the changes which are bound to come. 

“The principles upon which a general peace will be made 
between the warring nations have been clearly stated by 
President Wilson. He declared them in his addresses of 
January 8, February 11, and July 4, and again in his 


which will come when the world is safe will be a peace 
founded on justice and righteousness; a peace which will 
satisfy the just, but not the unjust, wishes oi all peoples. 

“Let us not forget that, while stern justice without mercy 
is unchristian, mercy which destroys justice is equally un- 
christian.” 


There is no time to be lost, Secretary Lansing concluded, 
if this nation is to be made ready to enter with the right 
spirit and the right principles upon the task of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction. 


“There is no time to be lost, because the day is drawing 
near when the spirit of liberty will stand triumphant above 
the spirit of militarism of which the Central Empires are 
possessed. The millions of America’s bravest and best, 
the very flower of her manhood, who have crossed the sea 
or are prepared to embark, are the earnest of victory. For 
four long years the armies of the Allies have heroically 
withstood the legions of the Beast. These war-worn vet- 
erans, whose unfaltering valor knows no equal, are to-day, 
with the splendid men of this republic by their side, sweep- 
ing back the invaders, broken in spirit, sullen and hopeless. 
It is the beginning of the end. The hour of triumph is 
drawing near. The day of the war lords is almost over.” 
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HREE great ideas may be said to have emerged in 
connection with the present war. The first is Prus- 
sianism and its dream of Mittel-Europa, with which we 
are at war. The second is Bolshevism, the domination 
of the working class, which we are also fighting. The 
third is the League of Nations, which, in a peculiar 
sense, is becoming our distinctive contribution to the 
political reconstruction that is to follow the war. In 
his speech in the Metropolitan Opera House on Septem- 
ber 27, inaugurating the Fourth Liberty Loan, President 
Wilson reiterated his faith in the League of Nations as 
“the indispensable instrumentality” by which it can be 
made certain that the agreements of peace wi!l be hon- 
ored and fulfilled. “It cannot be formed now,” he said; 
“it is not likely that it could be formed after the settle- 
ment.” It could best be organized at the moment when 
peace was being forged by the victorious powers. The 
President continued : 


“But these general terms do not disclose the whole 
matter. Some details are needed to make them sound less 
like a thesis and more like a practical program. These, 
then, are some of the particulars, and I state them with 
the greater confidence because I can state them authori- 
tatively as representing this Government’s interpretation of 
its own duty with regard to peace: 

“First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just 
and those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be 
a justice that plays no favorites and knows no standard but 
the equal rights of the several peoples concerned; 

“Second, no special or separate interest of any single 
nation or any group of nations can be made the basis of 
any part of the settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all; 

“Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and com- 
mon family of the League of Nations; 

“Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, 
selfish economic combinations within the League and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion 
except as the power of economic penalty by exclusion from 
the markets of the world may be vested in the League of 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and control; 

“Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest of 
the world.” 


Wilson’s Speech is Applauded 
; in Many Countries. 
HE President’s plan for world-federation, to go into 


effect after the war, has led to sympathetic com- 
ment not only in France and England, but also in South 
America and in Spain. The Madrid Liberal speaks of 
his proposal as “‘the noblest thing that has been thought 
or said since the beginning of the war.” In England 
President Wilson’s program is gaining ground from 
day to day. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to the London Times, points out that the 
responsible votes of the Anglican Bishops, given eight 
months ago, were unanimously in favor of the League ; 
while the Times says editorially: “It is well that the 
great ideal of a League of Nations should constantly be 
described by so potent and practical a force as President 
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BRINGING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WITH- 
IN THE SPHERE OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


President Wilson’s Plan 
for World-Organi- 
zation After the War 


Wilson.” Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign Minister, 
in expressing his substantial agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s position, has stipulated only that the great wrongs 
from which the nations are now suffering be righted 
before the League of Nations is established. He says: 


“You must put these wrongs right before the League of 
Nations sets to work; you must give them a clean slate to 
work upon; you must not bring them in as a great reform 
ing machinery, for a great reforming machinery on those 
lines I believe to be impossible. 

“You must bring them in to show that after you have 
carried out these great reforms, after you have freed 
Europe from Prussian militarism, after you have restored 
Asia as well as Europe to a position in which self-develop- 
ment is possible for the various nationalities which occupy 
them, then, and then only, will your League of Nations 
work. 

“Therefore, in order to make the League possible, vic 
tory, and complete victory, is absolutely necessary.” 


Lord Grey, in a subsequent speech, has expressed his 
conviction that President Wilson’s attitude is, in the 
main, that of the Allied Governments. “Of course,” 
he continues, “the real authoritative answer on a 
question of such importance on behalf of this country 
must come at his own time and in his own way from the 
Prime Minister. And I have no doubt that it will so 
come.” 


Can Germany Be Admitted to 
the League of Nations? 


HE idea of a League of Nations has its advocates 
even in Germany, and Mathias Erzberger, leade: 
of the Center Party in the Reichstag, has lately declared 
himself in favor of the plan. But it remains to be seen 
whether Germany will be admitted as a member of the 
future League. President Wilson evidently has in view 
a popular German Government when he speaks of the 
future. Ex-President Roosevelt and Senator Lodge are 
lukewarm, if not hostile, in their comments on the en- 
tire proposition. Several American papers want to out- 
law Germany. The New York Herald, for instance 
would like to exclude Germany “at any rate for a few 
generations”; and the Boston Transcript says. “When 
the enemy has unconditionally surrendered and the 
terms, so specifically set forth by Mr. Lodge, have been 
dictated by ourselves and our 7'"cs and accepted by 
Germany and Germany’s vassals, it will be time enough 
to resume the interesting, albeit academic, discussion of 
a League of Nations.” The New York Tribune com- 
ments: 


“The wonders of German psychology are myriad. It is 
one of the most revolting of them that a German statesman 
like Erzberger can placidly assume that the nations which 
have allied themselves to repair and avenge Germany’s 
crimes and to stamp out forever the hideous thing which 
Germany is to-day should be willing to admit that mass of 
foulness, unpurged and umrepentant, into a world council 
of the future. 

“If there is a League of Nations after the war Germany 
will not sit at the head of the council board or figure 
arrogantly, as of yore, in its proceedings. She will enter 
it abased and chastened, if she enters it at all.” 





German disapproval of American war methods is a compliment 
that could not be surpassed.—Washington Star. 





Daily the Central Empires are becoming more central.—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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POLICY OF THE NEW 
GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


HAT Bismarck loathed and what Emperor William 

has often said he would never tolerate is embodied 
in the government of Berlin just now—a parliamentary 
ministry responsible to a Reichstag majority. The So- 
cialists, the Center party and the liberals — using the 
term somewhat loosely——- make up the combination. 
The selection of a royal prince as Chancellor proves 
that the new government is not an expedient. It defers 
to a principle very precious to William II. The German 
people must be guided by their princes. It ushers in a 
peace movement which in view of the prestige of Prince 
Maximilian of Baden will seem serious not only to the 
German masses but to the various courts and to the 
allies of Germany in central Europe. The appearance 
of Doctor Solf as head of the Wilhelmstrasse is a revo- 
lutionary development in German imperial politics. The 
Center contributes its “popular” leader, Erzberger, 
rather than its reactionary, Spahn. Erzberger has gone 
farther than any living German in public life in accept- 
ing the idea of a league of nations. The extreme So- 
cialists like Haase have apparently been passed over 
altogether, but Scheidemann and David are to the fore, 
and the latter is very radical. The spirit of Emperor 
William must indeed be broken. Germany, imperial and 
industrial, militarist and proletarian, is obviously willing 
to pay a heavy political price for the kind of peace it 
now literally pleads for. 
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Circumstances that Led Up to 
the Marked Departure. 


OME circumstances preceding the selection of Prince 
Maximilian as Imperial German Chancellor are set 
forth with unusual detail in foreign newspapers. It 
would seem that the Junkers wanted Prince von Biilow 
in Hertling’s place. His restoration to power has been 











GOING UP IN SMOKE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Prince Maximilian by 
no Means so Pacific as 
He is Assumed to Be 


mooted in organs of importance like the Leipziger Tage- 
blatt and the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. He is said to 
be indisposed and hence ineligible. He was impossible 
owing to the dislike of him entertained by Emperor 
William, if the Figaro knows anything. Bulow being 
impossible, the name of Doctor Solf was urged with 
little hope by the financial and commercial interests for 
which Doctor Dernburg speaks. The Junkers would 
not listen to the suggestion, altho he could have been 
rendered eligible by prefixing the particle “von” to his 
name. Von Payer was impossible because of the atti- 
tude of the militarists of the general staff. One name 
being eliminated after another, that of Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden alone remained. He was satisfactory 
from a political point of view because he knows how 
to talk to a representative body. He is as epigram- 
matical in his speech-making as is Bulow himself and 
he flavors his eloquence with graceful and apposite 
allusions to history and literature in Bulow’s manner. 
If anyone can charm away the ill-humor of the Reichs- 


WYFNPENB RE mS . 


HOW THE OLD PLACE HAS CHANGED! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 


tag it is the Prince, to give the view of the Matin. He 
gets his charm and his talent from his mother, that 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg who before her marriage 
was the beautiful and sentimental Princess Romanow- 
sky. The features of the Prince are said strikingly to 
recall those of his gifted mother whose portrait adorns 
the gallery at Karlsruhe. Prince Max was satisfac- 
tory to the militarists because he is a soldier. 


Modernity of the New 
German Chancellor. 


W HEN some little time ago the name of Prince 

Max was suggested for the chancellorship, it 
was passed over, as the Rome Tribuna understands, 
because his wife is an English princess, but the crisis 
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THE KIND OF PEACE THAT 


of the past few weeks recalled the opportune truth 
that she is a Brunswick princess as well. Prince Max 
is quite satisfactory to Liberals and majority Socialists 
owing to his “modern” ideas. The charge in the Kreuz- 
Zeitung some years ago when there was a feud between 
the Hohenzollerns and the South German princes to the 
efiect that Prince Max was irreligious refers to his well- 
known philosophical propensities. He gave great en- 
couragement to Houston Stewart Chamberlain when 
that enemy of England lectured on Kant. This must 
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DEATH OR MUTINY 
—Raemaekers in N. Y. Evening Mail 


not be understood to imply agreement on the part of the 
Prince with the anti-British views of Chamberlain. In- 
deed, the new Chancellor is rather fond of proclaiming 
affection for his English friends. In world politics he is 
said to adhere to the school of Lord Haldane, whose 
lecture on Sittlichkeit he has quoted on two occasions 
since the world-war began. He has the mental make- 
up, to follow impressions retailed abroad in various 
journals for some years, of the esthete, not to say the 
dilettante. He will be a conciliatory Chancellor, but in 
spite of his charm there is much determination at the 
foundation of his character. He seems to agree with 
whatever is said to him, but behind the smile and the 
gracious word, the Débats suspects, lurks the firm pur- 
pose to have his own way. He never alters his real 
opinion at all. 


The Center Party in the New 
German Combination. 


N important member of the new political combina- 
tion at Berlin under Prince Max is Adolf Groeber, 
who enters what may be called the “cabinet” as a rep- 
resentative of the Roman Catholic Center party. He 
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is described in the foreign press as a pillar of his church 
in Wurttemberg, where his career was distinguished be 

fore he entered the Reichstag. He voted for all the 
appropriations for the big navy of which Emperor 
William dreamed before the war. In world politics he 
seems to the Temps a jingo. He adheres to the most 
conservative wing of his party and believes in divine 
right. As the son of a wealthy toy manufacturer, he 
enjoyed early advantages and studied law at Tubingen 
and Leipzig. His judicial career has been important 
and he is said to be a high authority on the land laws 
of both his native kingdom and Saxony. He holds 
prominent places on the committees of the Roman 
Catholic organizations which fight atheism, liberalism 
and Socialism. He has the reputation of being a some- 
what testy old bachelor with a kind heart who can not 
understand why the masses of the people will not keep 
in their places. His presence in the new combination 
suggests to the well-informed on German affairs that 
the “democracy” to come will not be very dangerous to 
anybody. He believes in censorship, the rights of prop- 
erty and the superiority of all things German to every- 
thing else. In the old days he was denounced in the 
V orwarts as one of the blind reactionaries. 


What the German Peace of 
Prince Max Really Means. 


LOQUENTLY as Prince Max, should he remain in 

the post of Chancellor, will expatiate on the theme 
of peace, he will make energetic preparations for that 
new phase of the war which all Germany sees to be 
inevitable if the peace offer fails. Neither the Italian, 
French nor English newspapers of the more responsible 
sort place much faith in the peace prognosticated by 
certain Socialists and liberals. The expert of the 
Temps, reflecting the views of the London Post, does 
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not anticipate any despair of the general staff at all. 
Germany has simply reconsidered, these observers tell 
us, her whole military position. The Fatherland faces, 
in the words of Emperor William, dark days. This 
is interpreted in the Giornale as well as in other Italian 
papers to mean a prolongation of the war. Germany 
will work for peace as she understands the term, but 
the general staff is arranging for five years more at 
Armageddon. Bulgaria and Turkey may drop out, 
Austria may flinch, but the general staff will fight on. 
The retirements of the past month prove the soundness 
of Hutier’s judgment that Germany lacks the man- 
power for an offensive on the scale necessitated by 
America’s entry into the struggle. The strategical 
philosophy, to copy the European military experts, is 
of the defensive rather than of the offensive at present. 
The revelation of the inadequacy of German man-power 
is said to amaze even such close observers as Foch and 
Haig. Germany entered the war with fewer effectives 
than was thought possible in view of her achievement. 
She never gave such liberal aid to Austria as we have 
been led to think. Her 1920 class has been drained. 
The general staff is frightened. These are not optimistic 
opinions of European military experts, but facts estab- 
lished by the most careful tally of trained observers. 
The arrival of the Americans, as all Europe agrees, 
precipitated the inevitable. 


Will There Be a German 
Recovery? 


T would be a great mistake to assume that because 
Germany’s inadequate man-power forced a retreat 
the end of the war is in sight. Germany is in a position 


to keep herself going for some years on a purely defen- 


sive plane. The experts abroad entertain no illusions 
about that. The Crown Prince is understood to ascribe 
his many failures to the impossibility of a successful 
attack on a front when a turning or flanking movement 
is impracticable. This sums up German expert comment 
on the retreats. There is a comforting reflection. The 
power and range of guns of all calibers permits the 
holding of a defensive position with relatively inferior 
forces. For every two men on the defensive for the 
Fatherland there must henceforth be five men on the 
offensive for the Allies. Ludendorff stakes his reputa- 
tion on the proposition. Since, moreover, the Allies 
on the offensive must make frontal attacks there is a 
limit to the number of men they can use with advantage 
within a given area. Until a front is actually pierced 
men are not quite so important as projectiles. The Allies 
were wise in accumulating along their front great parks 
of artillery, masses of explosives, shells without limit. 
Guns pierce fronts. Men do not pierce fronts. Ammuni- 
tion must also flow unceasingly along the line of com- 
munications. Military history, according to the expert 
who sums the matter up in the Revue de Paris, is 
decisive on these points and his view anticipates much 
comment on the German retreats. 


German Ideas of the 
Military Crisis. 
DESPAIR is by no means the note of the German 
press. For instance, the Frankfurter Zeitung de- 
clares that Germany can withstand all the world in 
arms. It admits that the American factor was under- 
rated. It concedes the value of the unified command 
under Foch. It can not be denied, it adds, that Foch 
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is a genius. Speaking of the armies he controls it tel], 
us that into the shifting and use of reserves, into the 
preparation and execution of every kind of offensive 
and defensive operations there have come a precision 
and a swing which put a new face upon the whole 
leadership of the Entente. The Vossische Zeitung re 
members that Napoleon found the Spanish on the defen 
sive unconquerable. Germany is more than ever per 
suaded of the truth that she stands ringed in by a 
world of foes and that she will expend her last shot 
for the safety of the Fatherland. A people animated 
by such a spirit can never succumb to a foreign foe 
It admits the possibility of further German retreats 
Summing up the German press comment as far as it 
is available, it seems like a preparation of the mind of 
people at home for a retirement to a last ditch. The 
Deutsche Tageszeitung calls upon Germans to “hold 











THE LATEST WEARER OF BISMARCK’S SHOES 

Prince Max of Baden is an artist, a philosopher, a writer of 
power, a speaker of ability, something of a Platonist, a little of 
an Aristotelian, a kind of statesman, a royalty and an Imperial 
German Chancellor to boot. 
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their own” or else they will soon be in a position to 
bid farewell to war as an instrument of policy. 


The Supreme Test of the 
New Chancellor. 


GERMANY was forced by her internal situation to 

take refuge in a southern government—for that is 
the interpretation placed upon the combination unde: 
Prince Max. The events of the war tend more and 
more to bring the South German into a prominence 
politically altogether unexampled since the formation of 
the present empire. This situation arises out of the 
disorganization of Prussia. Her bureaucracy has broken 
down. There is no personal liberty regulated by law. 
Soldiers are out of hand. Young people are no longer 
trained in the technical schools. The clergy have lost 
their influence. The domestic picture is painted in dark 
colors even by the German press. The government of 
the new peace chancellor will stand or fall by the 
character of its solution of this crisis. The war, if the 
peace is not made, will be left to the general staff. The 
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\\ ilhelmstrasse is to be handed over to the old hacks 
of the “career.” Solf is a pliable character. Efforts 
will be made to save everything possible from the wreck 
in the South of Europe, and in Russia a rival government 
is to be made to confront whatever republic is recog- 
nized by the Allies. The supreme test of Prince Max 
can scarcely come until the fruits of the defensive 
military policy are gathered. Any fresh disaster will 
imperil his position. For that reason he is not likely 
to allow any experiments by the Crown Prince or even 
by the great Ludendorff. The circumstance that Prince 


The Kaiser’s expressed desire that the war be shortened will have 
the immediate attention of Generals Foch, Haig and Pershing.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


HORRORS OF GERMAN 
RULE IN AFRICA 


O those who may at this moment deem it expedient 
to restore the conquered African colonies may be 
commended, in the opinion of the London Telegraph, a 
study of the report on the natives of Southwest Africa 
and their treatment recently issued in London. The 
African continent has for ages been a theater of savage 
warfare, admits our English contemporary, but it thinks 
it may be doubted if the fiercest and most implacable 
tribal feud could show anything to match “the tale of 
treachery, unashamed, calculated and relentless cruelty 
and nameless atrocities” detailed in the official summary. 
German brutality here found unrestrained expression. 
Cruelty and torture were the order of the day. Neither 
women nor children were spared the oppressors’ tor- 
ments. The natives were scourged, robbed and reduced 
to virtual slavery by their German masters and when, 
“tried beyond endurance and hopeless of redress, they 
rebelled,” their rising was made a pretext for exter- 
mination with every hideous circumstance. It is, in 
the light of the record, a crime against civilization even 
to consider the return of these people to their former 
oppressors. That is the verdict of even the dailies 
which make some allowance for German inexperience 
with native races in alien climes. The report which 
has made such a sensation was prepared by Mr. H. M. 
Gorges, administrator of Southwest Africa. The evi- 
dence upon which it is based is drawn from examina- 
tion of German judicial and administrative practice, 
from documents, official and unofficial, found in the 
archives at Windhuk, from sworn statements made by 
Europeans familiar with the country, and by native 
chiefs and from the writings of Leutwein, the governor 
sent out from Berlin, of Professor Karl Dove, and 
other recognized German authorities. Here is a typical 
quotation from the evidence: 


“A German soldier found a little Herero baby boy about 
nine months old lying in the bush, and brought it into the 
camp. The soldiers formed a ring, and started throwing 
the child to one another and catching it as if it were a 
ball. The child was terrified and hurt, and was crying very 
much. After a time they got tired of this, and one of the 
soldiers fixed his bayonet on his rifle and said he would 
catch the baby. The child was tossed into the air towards 
him, and as it fell he caught it, and transfixed the body with 
the bayonet. The child died in a few minutes, and the 


TORTURING HEREROS 
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Max is a soldier and a royalty must give him an au 
thority with the general staff which Hertling and Holl- 
weg altogether lacked. He will not dictate the strategy. 
He will simply cling to the policy of the defensive 
Hindenburg, even the Emperor, would hesitate to act 
counter to his ideas. Those include nothing at all like 
a Wilson peace unless the press of western Europe 
reads the new Chancellor’s mind incorrectly. The 
London Post warns all the powers solemnly that the 
suggested armistice is a trick. The time for peace, it 
would seem, is not vet. 


Since the Germans like Wagnerian titles, why not change the name 
of the Hindenburg line to that of the “Flying Dutchman line”? 
N. Y. World. 


Wholesale Slaughter of Men, 
Women and Children a Nor- 
mal Feature of Administration 


incident was greeted with roars of laughter by the Germans 
who seemed to think it was a great joke.” 
Unprintable Details of Germany's 
Rule in Africa. 

UCH of the evidence having to do with the treat 

ment accorded the natives by German administra 
tors and rulers is of an unprintable description. Ger 
man troops sent to Hamakari and beyond killed thou 
sands and thousands of women and children along the 
roadsides. They bayonetted them and beat them to 
death with the butt-ends of their guns. Often, and es 
pecially at Waterberg, the young Herero women and 
girls were violated by the German soldiers before being 
killed. Mothers holding babes at their breasts, little 
boys and little girls, old people who could not fight and 
old grandmothers received no mercy. The frightfulness 
is illustrated by this bit of evidence: 


“On one occasion I saw about twenty-five prisoners 
placed in a small enclosure of thorn bushes. They were 
confined in a very small space, and the soldiers cut dry 
branches and piled dry logs all round them—men, women. 
and children and little girls were there. When dry branches 
had been thickly piled up all round them the soldiers threw 
branches also on the top of them. The prisoners were all 
alive and unwounded, but half starved. Having piled up 
the branches, lamp oil was sprinkled on the heap, and it was 
set on fire. The prisoners were burnt to a cinder. The 
Germans said: ‘We should burn all these dogs and baboons 
in this fashion.’ The officers saw this, and made no attempt 
to prevent it. From that time to the end of the rising the 
killing and hanging of Hereros was practically a daily 
occurrence. There was no more fighting. The Hereros 
were merely fugitives in the bush. All the water-holes on 
the desert border were poisoned by the Germans before 
they returned. The result was that fugitives who came to 
drink the water either died of poisoning or, if they did not 
taste the water, they died of thirst.” 


Germany’s African Slaves 
Without Rights. 


UTHORITY delegated to minor German officials 
to flog or chain natives for certain offenses was 
indulged in to the extreme by practically every member 
of the police force in the most trivial instance of com- 
plaint by masters. It is known, the report says, that 
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GETTING SHAKY 


—Murphy in N. Y. American 


numerous assaults were committed on native women 
and for the most part these went unnoticed or unpun- 
ished. The natives were thus kept in a state of abject 
fear. No opportunity for redress was open to them. 
They dared not go to the authorities with their com- 
plaints. They were forced to accept wages at a rate 
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that was ridiculously inadequate after being despoiled 
of their land and their cattle. Often these pitiful wages 
went unpaid and a complaint on that score was reward- 
ed with a flogging. The German masters regarded their 
native servants as slaves amenable only to the lash. In 
defiance of agreements entered into when the German 
colonial administration took over the country, the na- 
tives were deprived of their best acres. Traders and 
settlers robbed them of their cattle—their only wealth. 
When Germany annexed the country twenty-eight years 
ago the Herero people must have possessed thousands 
of head of cattle. About a dozen years ago these self- 
supporting people had been reduced to pauperism by 
means of “law” framed for their systematic spoliation, 
This was one of the prime causes of the great native 
rising at about that time. How the German traders 
went to work is told in the sworn testimony of a chief 
of the Hereros: 


“Some debts they claimed had never existed; often their 
claims were quite false, and they were deliberately stealing 
our cattle. We complained to the German police, but were 
told that we were all liars, and that, as a German could 
never lie, his word would always be taken even if half a 
dozen of us had the impudence to contradict him. This 
made us feel as if it were just as well not to be alive. Our 
people cried and lamented the loss of their stock; our 
poorer people no longer had enough milk to drink; all our 
cows were going, and every month saw out property 
dwindle away. We saw our chiefs, who complained and 
complained till they were tired. No heed was taken of 
them, and we had no courts of law to which to appeal for 
justice.” 





Bulgaria may figure that it is worth getting licked to get out from 
under German domination.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


If Austria really wants peace she has in Bulgaria an illustrious 
example of how to go about getting it—Nashville Lumberman. 





RUSSIA’S SOVIET TERROR AND 
THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


F the Soviet government of proletarian Russia should 

be so fortunate as to put down the counter-revolution 
it will proceed to what the French call the levée en 
masse. That is, there will be a general conscription of 
the nation. Lenin predicted as much not long before the 
effort to assassinate him. The idea was broached in 
the organs of his government. The revolt against the 
Soviets is ascribed in the /svestia to another of Lenin’s 
bogies—Anglo-French imperialism. To ward off this 
danger it was necessary to suppress the middle classes. 
They are held guilty of holding treasonable communica- 
tion with the enemy. The enemy to the Soviet govern- 
ment is not the nation opposed to it. It is the bourgeois 
section of that nation. The Soviet government does 
not recognize the old international divisions that make 
one nation a thing apart from the rest. It knows only 
a proletariat and the other thing that exploits it—the 
bourgeoisie. True to this theory the Soviet government 
does not declare war against a whole nation. It simply 
quarrels with the exploiting classes everywhere. Hence 
in theory it is only consistent in the Soviet government 
to begin by making war upon this enemy at home. This 
enemy was invited to cooperate with the Soviet in the 
establishment of the Utopia. It preferred to conspire 
with the bourgeoisie of France, England and America. 


What the Curtain May 
Disclose When it Rises 
Next on the Scene 


It must be wiped out in blood. Such is the philosophy 
of the new situation as set forth in European organs 
of Socialism. Everything now depends upon what 
happens to the enemies of the Soviet during the period 
of massacre or civil war as one happens to view it. 


Have the Bolsheviki Lost 
their Hold? 


N impression prevails in some German newspapers 

that the Bolsheviki are on the whole losing their 
grip upon the peasantry and upon the workers. The 
temporary incapacity of Lenin seems to have allowed 
the extremists among the people’s commissaries to gain 
the upper hand. The proletarian government, laments 
the Paris Humanité, is without direction. There has 
been no real effort to put its constitution in force or if 
there was such an effort it has not met with success. 
Trotzky and the officers who recognize him as war 
minister, must raise hastily what troops they can in 
dealing with the bourgeoisie and the invaders. If the 
rising against the Bolsheviki should be put down there 
is still the expeditionary force of the Allies to deal with. 
The complications look so many and so mighty to the 
press of western Europe that predictions of the fall 
of the whole Soviet system as well as of the Bolsheviki 
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are freely made in the Temps by some of its corre- 
spondents. So disinterested a friend of the Bolsheviki 
as the liberal Manchester Guardian concedes that the 
prospect for them is serious. It reminds us that the 
\llies have launched no less than four military expedi- 
tions against them—in the Murman, at Archangel, in 
Siberia and in Turkestan, to say nothing of one to 
Baku, where the British organ of liberalism thought 
Great Britain was acting with the Bolsheviki against 
the Turks: 

“The Russian parties that are hoping and planning to 
step into the shoes of the Bolsheviks will certainly canvass 
for the support of the Allies. What will the Allies say to 
them? An answer they must have ready. They cannot 
evade the responsibility of giving one. Have they yet 
thought the matter out? To take one elemental question 
which they must decide if it is put to them, as put to them 
it will almost certainly be. One broad fundamental divi- 
sion parts the Russian enemies of the Bolsheviks, mon- 
archist and republican. Do the Allies favor a monarchy 
for Russia, in other words the restoration of the Romanoffs, 
or do they favor a republic? It is no use the Allies saying 
that this is a question for the Russians themselves to de- 
cide, if the Allies have intervened, have helped to bring 
the Bolsheviks down, and are the one solid military fact 
in Great Russia. It may be, altho it is far too early to 
be dogmatic, that the military problems of Allied inter- 
vention in Russia will turn out to be less formidable than 
was expected, but the political problems will still remain, 
arduous, gigantic, momentous for the history of the world. 
Have the Allies a political policy for Russia? If so, what 
is it?” 

The Great Factor in the Fate 
of the Soviets. 
UNGER is admitted by all foreign newspapers to 
be the critical factor in the fate of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The Soviets implored the masses to wait 
until the harvest was in. The pinch would then be 
over. The harvest is in. Have the peasants and the 
workers enough to eat? If so, the Bolsheviki will prob- 
ably pull through. If hunger still pinches, the govern- 
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“I MAY HAVE TO LEAVE YOU” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


BOLSHEVISM AT THE END OF ITS TETHER 
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“PEACE!—KAMERAD!” 

—Harding in Brooklyn Fagk 
ment will almost surely collapse. So argues the Débats, 
and while this French organ of moderate liberalism is 
disgusted with the Soviets it tries to speak of them in 
dispassionate terms as regards the facts of their situa- 
tion. It inclines to a suspicion that the imperialists of 
3erlin will make some sort of bargain with the Soviets. 
Those French newspapers which best understand the 
methods of the Wilhelmstrasse are convinced that Ger- 
many’s imperialists have reached some sort of under- 
standing with the Soviet leaders. This understanding 
will be kept secret for the present. It will come into 
effect if Germany is driven to desperate expedients. 
The Wilhelmstrasse will publish some sort of a pact 
between Berlin and Moscow. The inspired German 
press will tell its public that the pretensions of the 
British, the French and the Americans on the subject 
of democracy turned out hollow. The only thing left 
was to form an alliance with the idealists of Russia. 
Those idealists will be the creatures of the Soviets. 
The German press and the Russian press—the inspired 
organs, of course—will be full of the new era dawning 
for mankind. The levée en masse of the Russian people 
will proceed under German auspices. Altogether, says 
the Paris Echo, the scheme is ambitious, but Berlin for- 
gets that its execution calls for genius of a higher order 
than anyone has yet displayed at Berlin. 


The Truth About the Bolshevik 
Position. 


HE Bolsheviki are dead but there is nobody to bury 
them. That is what people at Petrograd have been 
telling one another for weeks, declares a well-informed 
correspondent of the London Westminster Gazette, who 
has investigated the subject on the spot. The power of 
the Bolsheviki is broken, we are assured, and if we see 
them still putting up a fight it shows to what an extra- 
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ordinary extent and with what considerable talent they 
were able to exercise their power. 
reasons for their political decay: 


There are three 


“(1) The Brest-Litovsk Treaty was a revelation to the 
intellectual classes of how far party strife and inaction 
had permitted Bolshevism to usurp extreme power and 
utilize it to humiliate and shame the national fecling. 

“(2) The active power of the Bolsheviks was recruited 
mainly from the factory laborers, organized as the Red 
Guard. To them and to all active followers of Bolshevism 
was promised speedy reconstruction of the economic condi- 
tions of life, as well as food at normal prices, and peace. 

“(3) The maximum prices fixed by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, practically on a pre-war basis, were altogether 
insufficient to induce the peasant to surrender his good corn 
for a piece of paper, as to the value of which he was, to 
say the least, suspicious. The restrictions placed on food 
distribution and the inadequate Government supplies made 
illegal trade in food very’ remunerative, and the peasant 
was greatly tempted to risk the penalty of the law in selling 
his produce at prices immensely higher than those offered 
by the Government.” 


Forces at the Disposal of the 
Russian “Government.” 


PON the outbreak of the reign of terror—the bloody 

suppression of the counter-revolution—the Bolshe- 
viki had the Lett regiments at their disposal. It is de- 
scribed in the London daily we are quoting as an inter- 
national legion of extremists, German prisoners, Aus- 
trian prisoners and Kronstadt sailors, with a sprinkling 
of adventurers from all over the world. This observer 
concludes : 


“The Russian soldiers are no more trusted by the Bol- 
a fighting force. So far as they have not been 
demobilized and sent home they are used in garrison duty 
or as railway guards, and, just like the town militia, are 
in external appearance and organization nothing else than 
the old police force. It is the irony of the situation that, 
to uphold its power, Bolshevism in Russia has had to have 
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SPILLING THE BEANS 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 


recourse to exactly the same methods as the old régime, 
with the difference that it is surpassing it in force and 
relentlessness. The secret police system has been re- 
established, and administrative arrests and condemnations 
are of daily occurrence. This has opened up all the old 
evils of the Czardom, and corruption at the present moment 
is enjoying a wilder carnival than in the worst days of 
the old régime. 

“All these facts go to indicate that the days of the Bol- 
shevik régime are numbered; but what will replace it has 
still to be revealed to us. The strength of the Bolsheviks 
lies in the utter failure, so far, of any party to produce 
a strong man.” 





It is safe to assume that Austria is getting more and more in 
earnest in her advocacy of peace.—Jacksonville, Florida, Times- 
Union. 


The Czecho-Slovaks, the army without a country, are handing it 
to Bolshevist Russia, the country without an army.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 





POLITICAL REVOLUTION 
AT TOKYO SUCCEEDS 


HROUGH the formation of a ministry at Tokyo by 

Mr. Kei Hara, now the recognized leader of the 
party known as “Sei-yu kai,” clan government has re- 
ceived, in the opinion of European commentators on 
the crisis, the worst blow dealt it since the constitution 
came into force. It would be an extreme view to urge 
that the clans have now lost their influence, according 
to the Paris Temps. They are humbled, however. The 
long and bitter contest between the clans and the par- 
ties, which is the essential fact in Japanese public life, 
has entered a new phase. Democracy, as that term is 
used in Japan, has won a great triumph. The hero of 
the struggle is that Marquis Saion-ji who imbibed his 
political theories in France and who is saturated with the 
principles of the French Revolution. There was a de- 
sire among the Elder Statesmen, led by Marshal Prince 
Yamagata, to place the Marquis Saion-ji at the head 
of the government when Terauchi fell, but the Marquis 
preferred to yield the post of honor to his associate and 


Prime Minister Hara 
Trying to Establish 
Party Government 


pupil in politics, Mr. Hara. That brilliant journalist 
has managed the Sei-yu kai in all recent stormy sessions 
of the house of representatives. The Sei-yu kai, as its 
name denotes, is a society of political “friends” with 
tendencies to what Europeans call liberalism of the more 
democratic kind. It can scarcely be said alone to domi 
nate the lower house, but with its allies among the 
several groups it enjoys an ascendancy. It is, on the 
whole, the champion of party government and of the 
idea of ministerial responsibility. Mr. Kara thus heads 
a Japanese ministry organized along European political 
lines. 


Character of the New Ministry 
at Tokyo. 


A= the members of the Hara ministry, in the opinion 

of French dailies like the Figaro, are convinced of 
the necessity of working with the western allies in the 
direction of democratic ideas. The Terauchi ministry. 
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THE BURGLAR-ASSASSIN—“LET’S TALK PEACE” 
—lIreland in Columbus Dispatc/ 


with its Gotos and its clansmen, stood for a political 
system antiquated by the war. It was an anomaly that 
a ministry under the thumb of the Elder Statesmen 
should be associated with policies like those of President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. The Emperor Yoshi- 
hito, to whom as sovereign the decisive word belonged, 
is understood to have appreciated this point perfectly. 
His Majesty is supposed to have realized that his place 
is beside a constitutional sovereign like George V. in 
England rather than among the rulers of whom the 
Kaiser is a surviving type. While, however, as the 
Temps explains, a great political revolution in the direc- 
tion of democracy has occurred in Japan, it would be 
erroneous to infer that Japan has broken with her past. 
There are in the new ministry men of the clans, like 
the new war minister. On the other hand, the new 
foreign minster, Viscount Uchida, is very modern in his 
outlook upon politics, and his experience with western 
ways is wide. There is a stalwart clansman at the head 
of the finances and a Yamamoto holds another im- 
portant post. The severity with which the Socialists 
have been proscribed may be relaxed owing to the belief 
of Mr. Hara that they are not really opposed to the 
monarchy. The new Prime Minister, being now the 
official chief of the Sei-yu kai, his more liberal attitude 
to the press is having its effect likewise. In a word, 
as the Débats believes, Japan now enjoys her first 
genuinely liberal party government even if the revolu- 
tion be less drastic than a European might wish. It is 
a great revolution to the Japanese and that is the essen- 
tial thing. 


Another Political Innovation 

Pending in Japan. 
NE of the first measures of the Hara ministry, if 
the European press be well informed, may have to 
do with the suffrage. In spite of the political activity 
of the Japanese, as is observed by the Matin, the people 
can not be said to enjoy democracy at all. The number 
of voters is limited, amounting perhaps to a million and 
a half among sixty million inhabitants. The property 
qualification for the suffrage may be removed in part 
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or at any rate the relation of the suffrage to taxes will 
be modified. Liberal as they may deem themselves, the 
parties do not actually represent the masses of the 
people. Out of this circumstance springs the peculiarity 
of Japanese politics—the fact that in an election the 
government carries all before it. Many voters deem 
it a sort of patriotic duty to cast their ballots in favor 
of the clan in office. “I am of the party of the nation, 
of the Emperor’s party,” as one capitalist put it to a 
French journalist lately. ‘Hence I always vote on the 
side of the government, since it is the Emperor who 
chooses the government.” This consideration was made 
much of at the conference of Elder Statesmen which 
preceded the formation of the Hara ministry. Prince 
Yamagata contended, as one version of the crisis runs, 
that it is not the business of Japanese parties to control 
the government, but of the government to control the 
parties. The system would go by the board under a 
Hara ministry which would put the parties above the 
clans instead of leaving the clans above the parties 
There might be freedom of the press, universal suffrage 
and the whole catalog of democratic innovations. ‘The 
assent of the Emperor to the Hara experiment is hailed 
in Europe as proof of the progressiveness of Yoshihito 


Significance of the Sei-yu kai 
to the Japanese. 

T has always been held hitherto by the Sei-yu kai 

that Japan should never send troops to the mainland 
of Asia except in self-defense. This point is brought 
out clearly in The Japan Magazine, by S. Fujii, who 
has a study in its columns of the Sei-yu kai. If there 
were any possibility of the German menace being re 
moved by despatching Japanese troops to Russia, no 
doubt, this writer adds, the Sei-yu kai would conside: 
it justifiable to do so. As long as there is no prospect 
of Japan’s being able to attain any decisive aim by send 
ing troops to the continent, they ought not to be sent, 
as this political party sees the issue. The Sei-yu kai, 
we are further told, is an evolution from an old so 
called Jiyuto party and originated eighteen years ago 
under the auspices of Prince Ito, an idealist. To stop 
the futile strife between the Jiyuto leader and Prince 
Yamagata, the Sei-yu kai party came into being. Its 
aim was to show how government could be carried on 
along constitutional lines. The appearance of the new 
party was a signal to others of a political disposition to 
get up rival organizations. The Sei-yu kai has been 
represented by distinguished members in various minis- 
tries but its real hour of triumph arrived when Marquis 
Saion-ji was Prime Minister. The Hara ministry is 
another great event in its history. One discerns that 
without difficulty in the comments of the Maiyu and the 
Chuwo, two Tokyo papers which are in a sense its 
organs, to say nothing of the friendly attitude of the 
Tokyo Nichinichi. There is a Sei-yu kai press of im- 
portance in the provinces and the party seems to have 
a great hold upon the rural population. The Japan 
Magazine (Tokyo) contains the following statement: 


“As a political party perhaps the Sei-yu kai is no more 
ideal than any other, but it is the party that at present 
affords the most promising sphere for talented politicians 
and statesmen to serve their country well. The aspiring 
patriot who would lay himself on the altar of his country’s 
service will naturally want to be in line with the Sei-yu kai. 
If the interests of the party can always be made subservient 
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to those of the state the Sei-yu kai will undoubtedly triumph 
over all its rivals. The fact that the Sei-yu kai party has, 
contrary to its former policy, consented to the nation’s 
intervention in Siberia, if that be the judgment of the 
public, proves that the party is ready to sacrifice its own 
interest to those of the nation.” 





The Expansion Idea in the 
Tokyo Ministry. 


N OTHING in the composition of the Hara ministry 

justifies a belief that it will be less active in Asiatic 
affairs than was the combination under Terauchi. 
Taken as a whole, the Hara government strikes the 
French dailies as wedded to a policy of development, 
along financial and even political lines, on the Asiatic 
mainland. Mr. Hara wants a powerful navy and an 
adequate army. He is a partizan of the dynastic idea 
as he interprets it. Japan is a monarchy and must 
remain one. That is consistent with the theory of a 
responsible ministry. The development of the party 
idea under Hara will take the form of a more genuine 
difference of opinion among the parties themselves. 
Hitherto they have been difficult to distinguish one from 
another from the standpoint of principle and this feature 
of the nation’s political life made it sterile and mean- 
ingless. Another feature in the Hara program con- 
cerns the personalities of the men who make up the 
political committees. They are too often mediocrities 
without strong convictions who make politics a sort of 
trade. They are devoted enough to their leaders but 
they fail to grasp principle. They group themselves 
around this powerful personality or that. The party 
is, as a result, very like the clan, a Japanese political 
party being indeed itself a sort of clan. The Hara idea 
is to associate Japan in the continental Asiatic mind 
with the spread of democratic ideas. Japan has ruled 
her possessions on the mainland along German lines 
in accordance with the spirit of the Gotos and the 
Terauchis. Mr. Hara would give self-government of 
a kind to the Formosans and the Koreans. 


A New Japanese Policy 
in China. 


DECIDED step has already been taken by the 

Hara government at Tokyo in the direction of 
conciliation with China’s democratic forces. It has 
often been observed by liberal British dailies like the 
Manchester Guardian and the London News that Japan 
was always on the side of reaction at Peking. The 
allegation has been made by the Chinese revolutionaries 
as well. It is suspected by the British press that Prime 
Minister Hara thoroly agrees with those who make 
such charges. He will recognize the government of 
the new Chinese president, Hsui Shi-Chang, the Débats 
understands, but he will refrain from any such inter- 
ference with the southern rebels as the Terauchi minis- 
try was constantly guilty of. The election of Hsui 
Shi-Chang was supposed to be satisfactory to the Chi- 
nese rebels in the south, but this assumption turns out 
to have been premature. Terauchi was accused of con- 
niving with the reactionaries at Peking for the purpose 
of forcing the new President upon the rebels. Hara is 
reported in the British press to be opposed to all inter- 
ference in this struggle. There is to be no more Japa- 
nese financial aid to Peking for civil war purposes. 
Mr. Hara looks with sympathy upon the effort to bring 
the factions in China together, but his government will 
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not arrange any reconciliation unless both parties unite 
in a petition to that effect. 


Trying to Find Out the Real 
ae : Trouble in China. 
NTIL the formation of the Hara Ministry the cen- 


sorship of the press throughout Japan rendered it 
unreliable as a guide to the real nature of the difficulty 
in China. Mr. Hara, in a speech months ago, affirmed 
that he was unable after diligent inquiry to learn the 
merits of the controversy. His first step as Premier 
was to invite authorities on the Chinese question to 
inform him fully just what the prolongation of the 
crisis means. He is well aware, explains the London 
World, that the south accuses the north of working for 
the overthrow of constitutional government. It is true 
that Peking professes to be the capital of a republic. 
Hsui Shi-Chang gives himself out as one who will be 
a constitutional president. In reality, despite his pro- 
fessions, he will let the government remain under the 
control of the military autocracy—that is, if he can ever 
be seated firmly in power which must be deemed a 
doubtful thing. The men who hold power in Peking as- 
sure the members of the diplomatic corps that the par- 
liament dissolved last year had no truly representative 
quality whatever. It was a rump led by predatory ad- 
venturers. The southern rebels have indeed set going 
what they call the true parliament of China, but it is an 
autocracy. Events of the greatest moment depend, 
as all Europe agrees, upon the development of Mr. 
Hara’s Chinese policy, and he is already being pulled 
this way and that in the name of the democratic party 
principles for which he stands. 


Good Effects of the Japanese 
Change Among Asiatics. 


N° doubt is cherished among progressive elements in 

China and in Japan of the good faith of Prime Minis- 
ter Hara. His devotion to democratic principles, as the 
Paris Humanité, Socialist, confesses, brought him into 
collision with the authorities even under the mild sway 
of Katsura. Hara made speeches in favor of demo- 
cratic government for Asiatics at a time when that 
course was risky. He showed sympathy for Chinese 
students in Japan when they avowed their purpose to 
work for modern political methods at home. The for- 
mation of his ministry has of itself sufficed, as various 
foreign newspapers think, to dispel suspicions inspired 
by German propagandists and Bolshevik emissaries. 
They loved to point out that Japan is a despotism. They 
spread wild rumors about the intention of the United 
States to seize the Siberian railroad. If a Japanese war- 
ship turns up in Asiatic waters the story is put about 
that Tokyo’s reactionaries intend a descent for purposes 
of conquest. “America,” to quote the London Tele- 
graph, “is declared to be the home of plutocracy and 
despotism of wealth, the workingman being in a worse 
condition in the United States than in any other country 
in the world.” There was much in the complexion of 
the average Japanese ministry, adds the Manchester 
Guardian, to give plausibility to Bolshevik insinuation. 
The discontent among the Japanese masses seemed to 
emphasize every point made by the Germans and the 
Bolsheviki. From this standpoint alone, the arrival of 
a Hara ministry at Tokyo is welcomed in the whole 
press of the Allies as the turning over of a new leaf in 
the history of Chinese affairs. 
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sculpture in Paris. 
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AS THE PRESIDENT NOW LOOKS TO PARISIANS 


The original of this bronze bust by J. Davidson has been bought by the French Government for 
the Musee de Luxembourg and occupies a prominent place in the exhibit of contemporary American 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS 


DONE TO THE 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


By JOHN BARRETT 


Director-General Pan-American Union and Former United States Minister to Argentina, Colombia and Panama 


HE history of the Western hemisphere affords no 

parallel —as it affords none for much of the phe- 
nomena of the times—for the almost unanimous opinion 
of the American peoples as to the current international 
situation. When we consider the great population of 
the Western world, the number of nations and vast 
territory involved, the variety of conditions prevailing, 
it is the more remarkable that there is no positive con- 
flict of action, and virtually no disagreement as to atti- 
tude in the present world war. A majority of the 
American nations and much more than a majority of 





all American peoples are making common cause on 
that side of the European conflict which is being 
championed by the United States. While there are 
neutrals, no nation on this side of the world has taken 
the opposite side, and sentiment among the peoples 
of the neutral nations seems to favor on a prepon- 
derating scale the position taken by other American 
countries. When the war is concluded, we will realize 
that it has done more than any other international in- 
fluence since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine 
in 1823 to develop both practical and ideal Pan-Amer- 
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ican solidarity. It has already accomplished more than 
all the diplomatic notes of a century to make the Monroe 
Doctrine an unquestioned principle in the relationship 
of nations. After the war the Monroe Doctrine will 
become a great Pan-American Doctrine, belonging to 
and espoused by every American government from 
Canada and the United States on the north to Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Chile on the south. Then, being 
Pan-American and supported by every American gov- 
ernment, it will be forever accepted and respected by 
the rest of the world, and, in essence, become a world 
doctrine for the integrity, independence and self-gov- 
ernment of every nation, no matter how big or how 
small. Victory for the United States and its allies will 
remove for all time the only international menace to the 
Monroe Doctrine. The new Pan-America and the new 
Pan-Americanism that will follow the war will be so 
powerful in their inherent strength and backing that 
never again can a new menace from the old world 
assert itself. Those conclusions find support in the 
positions taken already by a large majority of the gov- 
ernments in the New World and are backed up by the 
evidently prevailing sentiment among the peoples of 
those governments which have taken no official stand 
on either side of the mighty conflict. 


NCLUDING Canada there are twenty-two American 

governments. All of these, excepting Canada, are 
included in what is officially known as Pan-America. 
Canada is not a member of the Pan-American Union, 
the powerful official organization of the American 
republics, because its membership does not include 
dependent states of European governments. It is 
probable, however, that after the war some way will 
be devised for Canada to join the Union. Fifteen of 
the twenty-two American governments have broken 
relations with the Central Powers and ten of the fifteen 
have officially declared war on them. A better idea as 
to how nearly a solid front is to-day presented against 
them by the Western hemisphere can be conveyed by a 
mathematical summary. Four-fifths of the population, 
five-sevenths of the governments, three-fourths of the 
area and nine-elevenths of the foreign commerce of this 
half of the world are now arrayed officially against 
Germany and her allies. The resources in men and 
material thus represented are staggering to the imagina- 
tion. Aside from Canada and the United States, the 
countries which have declared war or broken relations 
could easily place several millions of capable fighters 
in the field within two years. The sentiments of har- 
mony, good-will and mutual cooperation generated and 
crystallized by this great American alliance for the pro- 
motion of a common purpose will serve to guarantee 
an enduring and intensified spirit of Pan-Americanism 
that will render the tenets of the Monroe Doctrine 
impregnable. 


‘THIRTEEN of the twenty Latin-American govern- 

ments have joined hands with the United States in 
breaking relations with the Central Allies. Of those 
thirteen the following nine have officially declared war: 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. Some 
contend that the positions taken by Bolivia, Peru and 
Uruguay are tantamount to declarations of war, but their 
attitude is treated so far by Germany as consisting only 
of the severance of relations. Ecuador is classed as 


having broken relations. The following seven countries 
are to be classed as officially neutral: Argentina, Chile. 
Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador and Venezuela: 
but, while technically Paraguay must be classified as 
neutral, in that it has not officially severed relations, 
the moral attitude of that country might justify its 
classification with the countries allied against Germany. 
Reducing the Latin-American situation, as we did the 
Pan-American, to a mathematical summary, it can be 
said that of the nine millions of square miles of terri- 
tory and the ninety millions of people in Central and 
South America, six millions of square miles of area and 
fifty-five millions of peoples are now aligned with the 
United States against Germany. 


HILE it would not be becoming in me to comment 

on the wisdom of the attitude assumed by any 
Latin-American country, I believe one should carefully 
examine all the facts before undertaking to criticize 
any of the seven ranked as neutral for the positions 
they have maintained and are maintaining. It would 
be unjust to say that they are against the United States 
or their nearby sister republics or that they are pro- 
German. Persons familiar with the situation are con- 
vinced that those in control of the neutral governments 
have been guided by iofty considerations. None of 
those countries, in the opinion of its highest officials, 
has had actual cause to abandon neutrality and there- 
fore its attitude must be considered as honestly justified. 
They do not deny the right of any country to act as it 
sees best, and, as a corollary, insist that they have the 
same right. A scrutiny of the public journals in the 
neutral Latin-American countries will prove that an 
overwhelming majority of these papers are most 
friendly to the United States and to the cause of the 
Entente Allies. Only a very small minority could be 
rated as pro-German. It is contended by many that 
some of the neutral countries can be of best service 
to the Allied cause by maintaining official neutrality. 


P OSITIVE participation in the war on the Allied side 

would involve them in vast expenses which might 
require large loans from other Allied countries and 
would force them to adopt measures of conservation 
that might shut off invaluable resources now fully avail- 
able to the countries at war with Germany—but not to 
Germany. A review not only of the editorial comment 
in the leading newspapers and other publications in 
Latin America, but also of the speeches made in its 
Congresses and elsewhere, and of all other sources of 
and mediums for the expression of opinion leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that the war has justified beyond 
all expectation the principles of Pan-Americanism and 
proved, from a popular standpoint, the solidarity of the 
Western hemisphere. The test that this war has made 
justifies the wisdom of the efforts put forth during the 
past twenty-five years to promote Pan-American mutu- 
ality, confidence and solidarity, and warrants the con- 
viction that the movement will go forward henceforth 
with greatly increased vigor and speed. 

The war is doing more than anything has ever before 
done to make the American republics and peoples ac- 
quainted with each other and to bring about a mutual 
realization of their interdependence. Every day it is 
emphasizing the fact that they belong in aspirations, 
interests and purposes to the same family of nations, 
and that slight differences of language, race and religion 
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are inconsequential when compared with their mutual 
relationship to the development of true democracy, the 
solution of common international problems and the pro- 
motion of interests peculiar to all. It has brought about 
trade readjustments that will guarantee a much larger 
volume of business between them, and it has promoted 
new commercial understandings that will be of lasting 
advantage to all. Latin-American peoples are learning 
to use all kinds of manufactured products of the United 
States which they are buying in ever-increasing quantity, 
and the people of the United States have discovered 
and are drawing from Latin America’s immense stores 
of natural wealth as they never did before. The war 
is causing the rank and file of people of the United 
States not only to learn how to do business with their 
fellow Americans in Latin America but to appreciate 
them in all kinds of intercourse and association. And 
the stupendous and largely undeveloped natural wealth 
of Latin America offers a most attractive field for the 
exertion of the detached human energies that will be 
released when the armies now in the field are disbanded. 
On the wide expanses, now greatly under-peopled, in 
the hills and mountains that contain untold mineral 
wealth, the ex-soldier may find ample room and oppor- 
tunity for the peaceful application along constructive 
lines of the instincts of enterprise and adventure so 
developed by war as to make, in many cases, his former 
niche in life unattractive. 


HE feeling is growing that Pan-America will play a 

powerful part in the league of nations expected to 
be formed after the war to make another like struggle 
impossible in the future. It may well do so, for it now 
provides an example that can be copied and developed 
by the other nations of the earth. It is not far-fetched 
to state that the Pan-American Union, with which I 
have the honor to be associated, can now supply some- 
thing of a working model for the formation of a world 
league of free nations. It is gratifying to note that 
since the Union was reorganized at the Pan-American 
Conference held at Rio de Janeiro, twelve years ago, 
no war has occurred between any of the nations in- 
cluded in it. Furthermore, the moral influence of that 
organization undoubtedly has prevented several threat- 
ened conflicts. The governmental war commissions 
visiting the United States following its declaration of 
war were greatly interested in the work of the Union. 
They all visited the handsome building devoted to it 
in Washington and made note of the council table 
around which regularly assemble each month, during 
the greater part of the year, the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the Ambassadors and Ministers 
from the other American countries to discuss the work 
of the organization and mutual problems. Several of 
the commissioners declared a similar organization of 
European countries would probably have averted the 
present world struggle. 


- is not generally appreciated how Pan-American 
commerce has grown during the war, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties in the way of exporters and im- 


porters. In the last fiscal year before the outbreak of 
the war, namely 1913-14, the total value of the trade 
exchanged between the United States and the twenty 
Latin-American countries approximated $00,000,000. 


In the fiscal year 1917-18 the total was approximately 
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$1,700,000,000. This means an increase in four years 
of nearly $900,000,000, or a sum far greater than the 
total Pan-American trade of ten years ago! There is 
one point that must be impressed upon all classes of 
manufacturers and exporters in the United States and 
that is: Whether or not they are doing any business in 
Latin America, they should take advantage of these 
war times to make a thoro study of the field in all 
its phases and prepare for the competition which is 
sure to take place when peace is again established. 
There is no question that the Central Allies will put 
forth extraordinary efforts to regain the trade that they 
have lost while the countries now classed as the Allies 
—Great Britain, France, Italy and others—will fight 
just as vigorously to hold what they have and to extend 
their trade. There will be no favoritism toward the 
United States and only the “best men,” so to speak, 
will win. A mighty material development is forecast 
for all Latin America after the war, and there will be 
opportunities there for the exporters and financiers of 
the United States and Europe, and of course Japan 
also; and that country which best prepares for the 
future will have a decided advantage. Big and little 
exporting and importing firms of the United States 
should directly, through their own representatives o1 
through cooperation, endeavor to establish connections 
in every Latin-American country, such as will enable 
them to do their part in the future competition. 


HE agencies of the United States Government stand 

ready to give every assistance in their power to the 
commercial and financial interests of the United States 
in building up trade with Latin America. The Depart 
ment of Commerce and the Consular Service are or- 
ganized for this purpose as never before. The Pan 
American Union, moreover, as the international o1 
ganization of all the American republics, is ever ready 
to give any information it possesses. A word may be 
added about this organization, as many men in their 
busy lives do not appreciate its exact scope. The Pan 
American Union is maintained in Washington by all the 
American republics through their joint contributions 
for the purpose of developing intercourse, good under 
standing, better acquaintance, commerce, ‘trade and 
peace among them all. It is controlled by a governing 
board made up of the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of the Latin-American countries and of 
the Secretary of State of the United States, who is 
chairman ex officio. It is administered by a director- 
general who is chosen by the governing board and is 
therefore an officer of all the American republics. He 
in turn is assisted by a large staff of experts in inter- 
national relations, conducting correspondence in answer 
to inquiries and preparing an extended variety of re- 
ports and bulletins relating to every American country. 
The Pan-American Union has a library of nearly 40,000 
volumes, including the official reports of all American 
countries. This is accessible to all who wish to consult 
its contents. The library contains a remarkable collec 
tion of photographs, maps and other useful data. The 
building which houses it is open to all visitors and it 
has been described by the greatest living French archi- 
tect as “combining beauty of architecture and useful- 
ness of purpose more than any other public building in 
the United States.” Its latch- string is loose for all 
persons interested in Pan-American relations. 
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OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND 


IS AN 


N 1870 Bismarck intercepted a cer- 

tain telegram, altered it, sent it on 

its way, and the Franco-Prussian 

war was the result. In 1910, by 

way of curious analogy, a man, 
Ignatius Brennan, prominent in West 
Virginia politics, intercepted two tele- 
grams and stuck them in his pocket, 
with the result that eight years later 
John William Davis, Solicitor-General 
of the United States, was appointed 
American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, succeeding Walter Hines 
Page. It was in the summer of 1910, 
according to the New York Herald, 
that Democrats of the First West Vir- 
ginia Congressional District met in 
Wheeling to select a candidate for 
Congress. As delegates began arriving 
for the convention, it was seen that 
John W. Davis, then a Clarksburg 
lawyer, was virtually the unanimous 
choice for the nomination. News of it 


trickled back to Clarksburg and reached 


the ears of his father, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress and a retired Demo- 
cratic leader of the State. He imme- 


INTELLECTUAL PRODIGY 


diately telegraphed his son, who was 
attending the convention, not to accept 
the nomination in any circumstances, 
but to eschew politics and stick to the 
law. Fearing that the message might 
go astray, he sent another. Both mes- 
sages fell into the hands of Brennan, 
who put them in his pocket. Ignorant 
of the paternal ukase, young Davis ac- 
cepted the nomination and was elected 
by a big majority in what was generally 
conceded to be a Republican district. 
He was reelected to Congress in 1912, 
but had scarcely taken his seat when 
President Wilson appointed him Solici- 
tor-General of the United States. 

The new Ambassador is a man of 
scholarly attainments and while, so we 
are told, he is not what one might call 
an orator, he is a public speaker of the 
type that commands the rapt attention 
of an audience. Virtually unknown to 
the world at large, he has long been 
regarded among West Virginians as 
an intellectual prodigy. At the age of 
twelve he was urged by school officials 
and others to take the examination for 





WASHINGTON HAS CONFIDENCE IN 





THIS NEW 
John W. Davis, at forty-five, ceases to be a great Solicitor-General in order to fill the 
highest post in the diplomatic service. 


AMBASSADOR TO LONDON 








But is John W. Davis 
Well Enough Adver- 
tized for the Post? 


teacher in the public schools of his 
native town, but was dissuaded by his 
family. At the age of forty he became 
the trial lawyer for the Government, 
served in the Department of Justice to 
the Attorney-General, who is the Cab- 
inet Member and office lawyer. As 
second in rank in this highly important 
legal firm he has for six years had 
charge of a varied practice extending 
far beyond the statutes of the United 
States. In geographical distribution 
the cases range from Maine to Hawaii 
and the Philippines, from Alaska to 
Porto Rico. At times he must hark 
back to the English common law, at 
others to the Code Napoleon and the 
Spanish Code, which is seven hundred 
years old and looks its age. It is real 
work for a real lawyer—the Davis 
kind—who, we read, works fourteen 
hours or more a day and is happiest 
when buried in books or briefs. Inci- 
dentally, the new Ambassador to Great 
Britain is indifferent to golf, tennis, 
fishing, and, in fact, to all outdoor 
sports. Otherwise—physically and in- 
tellectually—— he bears a more than 
fleeting resemblance to the President. 
Here is a pen picture of him which its 
Washington correspondent draws in 
the Boston Transcript: 


“The next Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, at forty-five, is tall, slim, erect, 
well built, but whose prematurely gray 
hair deceives one at first sight as to his 
age. He combines not only in face but 
in mind the discretion and maturity of 
judgment of age with the zest and fresh- 
ness of youth. He possesses a calm and 
even temperament. I do not recall ever 
to have seen him irritable—even under 
provocation; but combined with this ad- 
mirable quality he has a great intensity of 
feeling on fundamental matters. On the 
subject of the war and of the outrages 
committed by Germany both in this coun- 
try and elsewhere he has long been known 
in Washington as possessing the most ex- 
treme views. One thing most character- 
istic of him is straight thinking. He dis- 
cerns the essential point unerringly and 
never allows himself to be deflected—and 
his action is as straight as his thought— 
but ever tactful withal. His manner is un- 
affected and companionable—of great per- 
sonal charm, endearing him to all who 
really know him, tho a high personal dig- 
nity and a modest reserve prevent him 
from being the ordinary ‘good fellow.’ 
He has, if it be a fault, a certain ten- 
dency to underrate himself. His tastes 
are distinctly scholarly and include a 
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A SAILOR WHO CAN 


wide knowledge of English and French 
literature. As a speaker his choice of 
words is singularly felicitous and extend- 
ed, and he has a pleasant memory for 
historical and literary quotations, illus- 
trations and anecdotes—a faculty which 
he has frequently employed in lighting up 
the drab and dull pages of Supreme Court 
briefs. . . . His arguments are the despair 
of his associates in the Department of 
Justice, for he has the singular faculty 
of presenting his whole case fully in an 
argument, seldom exceeding three-quar- 
ters of an hour, of such apt, precise, un- 
erring and comprehensive language that 
a listener in the court-room would believe 
that he was reading instead of speaking 
extemporaneously.” 


Among the important cases which 
Solicitor-General Davis is recorded as 
having argued and won in the Supreme 
Court, are those of the Midwest Oil 
Company, involving the great oil re- 


HAVELOCK WILSON: 


gions of the West; the Five Per Cent. 
Discount case, involving upward of 
$30,000,000 in customs duties; the Rail- 
way Mail Weighing case involving a 
like amount; the Selective Draft Law 
case and the great Income Tax Law 
cases. 

Despite this notable record and the 
high regard with which the appointee 
to the foremost post in the diplomatic 
service is held in Washington, the ad- 
visability of sending such a compara- 
tively unadvertized man to London is 
questioned by a considerable section of 
the press and public. The New York 

vening Post is not alone in its opinion 
that President Wilson has appointed an 
able man to the Court of St. James but 
that “he has made a mistake” because 
“it is our conviction that the occasion 
demanded the choice of a man of an- 
other type,” Mr. Davis being “scarcely 





THE SAILOR 


WHO HATES THE SUBMARINE 


O living sailor on any sea has 
attained such renown as that 
of Havelock Wilson. The 
curse of this ancient mariner 
is loud and deep upon the 

submarine. He is, perhaps, the real 
hero of the labor-union war against 
the Kaiser. To-day he is a kind of 
Jingo hero in Great Britain, most 
bitter of “bitter enders,” even to those 
conservative dailies like the London 
Post, which once denounced him as a 
violent labor demagog with little re- 
spect for law. For Havelock Wilson, 
gaunt, prophetic, hoarse and dominant, 
is just the type that Marryat and 
Cooper drew, the very figure realized 
by Coleridge in the poem. He might 
have stepped out of the tales of Jen- 
kins Hains or sailed with long John 
Silver. 

So much may be divined at once in 
the light of character sketches of the 
man with which English prints delight 
their readers. No one with a heart for 
adventure, no lad who has gloated over 
any extravagant romance of the sea 
can fail to know and love the weird and 
avenging soul of Havelock Wilson. He 
lends reality by his mere existence to 
Moby Dick and the Flying Dutchman. 
A look at him must give the lie to that 
landsman who proclaims the death and 
decay of the fantastic and the terrific 
in modern life on the deep. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy would recognize Have- 
lock Wilson by the way he leans against 
a door or tosses down a drink or thrusts 
his hands into his pockets. This fiery 
spirit, Havelock Wilson, has communi- 
cated itself to all the world’s mariners 
in the grimmest hunt through endless 
seas for the lurking submarine—a con- 
temporary version of the pursuit of the 
white whale. 


And Havelock Wilson, trade-union- 
ist, put the mariner into politics. Just 
now he leads his brotherhood of the 
brine in a crusade against the pirate. 
There are no German sailors, really, 
according to Havelock Wilson. The 
German on the high seas has violated 
the faith handed down among mariners 
from the times of the Vikings and ob- 
served after a fashion by even the 
buccaneer. There must be no peace 
with the Hun until his flag has been 
redeemed on the deep, no matter what 
baptisms of blood may prove essential 
to the purification. 

Havelock Wilson, who talks like this 
to gatherings of seamen in British ports 
as ships come in, is an old salt, but 
vigorous, very. A writer in the Lon- 
don News tells us he is a youth of 
sixty or so—one who can never be 
old. Unlike most deep-water sailors, 
Havelock Wilson swims with ease. 
Many a fight he has had with roaring 
breakers off strange tropical shores. 
He has been a castaway on coral 
strands. He has ridden out a gale on 
a raft with a shirt-tail fluttering in the 
breeze to intimate his distress of mind 
to casual navigators in remote wastes 
of waters. He has fought with sharks, 
of which he has a poor opinion, and 
with which he is so familiar that he 
can distinguish the several varieties by 
the pungency of the odor. He has 
dived for pearls. He has faced mu- 
tinies. He has talked defiantly to cruel 
skippers on such subjects as grog and 
grub. He knows all the tremendous 
jokes, and he can play all the tre- 
mendous pranks, and he is steeped in 
the practice and procedure of the sea- 
man. He has risked his life to save 
his mates and scolded them severely 
for being so careless afterwards. He 
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known outside the official and profes- 
sional realm.” However, “his legal 
abilities will come into useful play, no 
doubt. The business of the Embassy 
he will transact skilfully. It is also 
said, and with truth, that in time of 
war the President is not only his own 
Secretary of State, but his own Am- 
bassadors. More than ever they act, 
in all grave matters, merely as his 
messengers.” On the other hand, the 
New York Times thinks that “the 
country is much better pleased with 
these non-political appointments, these 
promotions for fitness, than it would 
be with the appointment of men it knew 
better by name, but knew only through 
their activity in politics.” Meanwhile 
the new Ambassador has been in Swit- 
zerland for a conference on exchange 
of prisoners with representatives of 
Germany. 


The Most Celebrat- 
ed Nautical Char- 
acter Now Allive 


knows what it is to subsist on salt pork 
aboard a wind-jammer and he is quite 
himself on an ocean greyhound. He 
has had his terrific collisions with 
pirates in the Red Sea, and he under- 
stands the best mode of defeating 
tyrannical second mates and reckless 
masters. 

The astonishing thing about Have- 
lock Wilson to the London Mail is his 
physical vigor, his verdant freshness. 
This ancient mariner, it admits, must 
abandon now and then his favorite di- 
version, the hornpipe—it is a mistake 
to consider that dance extinct—because 
his rheumatism is occasionally obsti- 
nate. However, he retains the charac- 
teristic gait of the old salt, and in a 
mood and a condition for a race he can 
run fast enough to overtake a board- 
ing-house keeper. He bursts now and 
then into such songs as “Aye, O, roll a 
man down.” He has the indescribable 
deference of manner — at times — for 
which the sailor is conspicuous among 
landsmen and he can be as rude as he 
pleases in a crisis. He conveys no im- 
pression of complexity, either. In fact, 
his simplicity is wonderful not only as 
regards appearance but mentality. He 
is unconscious of his own uniqueness. 
He combines the overwhelming and un- 
expected youth of the bully of the old 
forecastle with the authority and dig- 
nity conveyed by years and experience. 
It is this physical as well as tempera- 
mental fact which accounts for his 
leadership. 

The curling mustache of Havelock 
Wilson, reports the London Mail, is 
only beginning to turn gray. The nose 
is very English —pugnacious, long, 
splendid, suggestive — like that in the 
countenace of George Washington 
on the postage stamps. The eye is a 
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flasher. It holds as well as roams. It 
searches, too. It speaks several lan- 
guages. The hair on his long head 
gives Havelock Wilson that young 
look — thick hair, wonderfully brown 
in spite of silver strands. The shoul- 
ders are broad and mobile, with a 
psychological content of their own, 
easily shrugged but not loose. The 
figure is lithe and alert. The face is 
hungry but healthily so. As for his 
speech, here is a sample, provided by 
the admiring London Mail, reporting 
with sympathy an address at a gather- 
ing of his mates to discuss the right 
way of dealing with the Hun: 


“‘Now, then, you fellows,’ he will say, 
‘let me see if I can’t put some ginger 
and fight into you. I want you all to 
understand, including that Shetlander over 
there, who thinks he’s holding this meet- 
ing, that while this row is on every man- 
jack of you has got to unglue his eyelids 
and no shenanigan. Look here, old Blow- 
me-Tight with the second-hand Tartar 
whiskers’—this to the ancient mariner who 
persists in telling his mates what he did 
in similar circumstances in 1863—‘would 
you just hold your jaw while I’m talking, 
or shall we toss up two rounds out of 
three whether it’s me or you for outside? 
But I can tell you beforehand it won't be 


me, 


Havelock Wilson, of course, ran 


away to sea when he was a lad. He 
eluded, naturally, the vigilance of anx- 
ious parents. He jumped out of a 
window with all his wordly goods in 
a pillow-case. From the first, one tale 
has it, he sought the deep, not the 
shallow portion of the navigable globe. 
His first appearance aboard was a 
failure. The captain did not like the 
way the boy had shipped. It was clan- 
destine. In the end the lad made him- 
self popular because of the ease with 
which he threw plates and glasses and 
saucers up and around without break- 
ing them. He kept a cup, a saucer, a 
coffee-pot and many forks and knives 
in the air at once, catching each with 
ease as it descended and sending it 
aloft again without letting one fall to 
the floor. This reconciled the captain 
to the boy and he was put to work. 
He learned to leap into the waves and 
clamber aboard by means of a rope 
while the ship still plowed the sea. He 
picked up oaths and slang and his re- 
markable memory has retained them 
all. He learned to fight in many won- 
derful ways, including the Japanese. 
Adrift in a boat at sea. with four 
others saved from a wreck, he sub- 
sisted for ten days on hard tack and 
leather. He can tie innumerable varie- 
ties of knots. He can sew. He can 
cook. He can climb straight up the 


A NEW VIEW OF THE KAISER 
THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


EKYLL and Hyde have never 
dwelt together more snugly than 
in the Supreme War Lord of Ger- 
many whose dual personality, as 
intimately disclosed by Arthur N. 

Davis, for fourteen years dentist to the 

Kaiser, furnishes better motion-picture 

material than the most vivid Hun-hat- 

ing imagination has yet thrown on the 
screen. It is the man, rather than the 
emperor, that the author depicts in both 
his false and true colors—and it is 
easy to fancy what would happen to 
the hand that draws the. picture were 

it again engaged in drawing the im- 

perial teeth. “Fix my teeth well, 

Davis,” the Kaiser is quoted as declar- 

ing facetiously on one occasion, “so 

that I can bite. There are lots of 
people I would like to bite!” If, the 
author says, in his book, “The Kaiser 
as I Knew Him” (Harper’s), he had 
come away from Germany in January, 
1914, instead of in January, 1918, he 
would have described a man who in 
general appearance and bearing was 
every inch an emperor and yet who 
could exhibit all the courtesy, affability 
and gentleness of the most democratic 
gentleman —a man “soft of eye and 
kindly in expression, of wide reading 
and attainments, perhaps the most ver- 
satile man in the world, possessed of a 


most alert mind, a remarkable memory 
and the keenest observation; a man 
who was not generous in nature and 
yet was at times considerate of others, 
a man of charming personality and 
amiability.”. The picture would have 
shown a man of unparalleled egotism, 
impatient of correction and who would 
brook no opposition. It took the war 
and its attendant horrors to record the 
Kaiser as the most sinister figure in 
Christendom. The courtesy and affa- 
bility which he habitually displayed in 
his relations with his dentist did not 
prevent him on one occasion from 
showing acute imperial indignation 
when their conversation touched on 
what was evidently a very sore point 
—the part that America was going to 
play in the war, altho, we read, he al- 
ways claimed to be indifferent to the 
American situation. 


“He [the Kaiser] had pointed out that 
America at that time had only thirty thou- 
sand men in France and he believed that 
the U-boats would effectively prevent any 
great addition to our forces abroad, if, 
indeed, they ever left our shores. ‘As a 
matter of fact, however,’ he added, ‘your 
countrymen would be very willing, I have 
no doubt, to fight for their country to 
protect it from invasion, but I don’t be- 
lieve you'll ever get many of them to leave 
home to fight abroad. America will really 
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front of a brick house. He can fall on 
his feet from the top of a wooden one. 
He can be hit on the head by a power- 
ful fist without sustaining apparent 
injury. 

His fame had spread all over the 
merchant marine by the time he was 
forty. This is ascribed in a British 
contemporary to his qualities as a 
leader of men. He dominates but he 
is liked. He can try persuasion as 
well as force. When these fail, there 
remain his awful suggestions of possi- 
bilities to come. Then there are those 
enormous fists. He never quails. He 
lives anywhere in comfort. He seems 
to have no use at all for board and 
lodging. He can get along without 
money. 

It was natural and inevitable, we 
learn from the London Mail, that an 
Englishman of this description should 
drift into labor politics. He turned up 
at last in the House of Commons, re- 
vealing himself as easily the most 
bizarre member of that collection of 
oddly-assorted types. He was the rep- 
resentative of the seaman, of the mari- 
ner, of the stoker, of him who is the 
especial victim of the skipper and the 
owner. He had got the seamen’s union 
going. This is the- supreme achieve- 
ment of his career, as the London Post 
remarks. 


His Jekyll-and-Hyde Char- 
acter Is Disclosed in a 
Book By His Dentist 


be a very small factor in the war, Davis!’ 

“*Your Majesty is underestimating the 
power of America!’ I replied. He turned 
to me angrily, and in his most imperious 
manner exclaimed: ‘We underestimate no 
one! We know exactly what we are do- 
ing!’ 

“The Kaiser once boasted to me that 
not a building was erected in Germany, 
not a bridge built, not a street opened, 
not a park laid out, but what the project 
was first submitted to him. He kept 
posted on everything that was going on 
not only in Germany, but in the world 
at large, and, as far as he was able, he 
endeavored to have his finger in every 
development of world-wide importance 
I cannot imagine that he was less inter- 
ested in what his countrymen were doing 
in connection with the war than he was 
in their achievements in time of peace. 
If he did not actually order the sinking 
of the Lusitania, therefore, I have not the 
slightest doubt that he was thoroly aware 
of the plan to blow her up and sanctioned 
it. That he could have averted it if he 
had been prompted to do so is clearly 
indicated by another incident which left 
a very deep impression upon me. 

“IT was informed by one of the German 
aviators that plans had been made to drop 
gas-bombs on London which contained a 
deadly gas which would penetrate the cel- 
lars of houses in which civilians were in 
the habit of hiding during air - raids. 
Shortly before this hideous idea was to 
be put into effect the papers announced 
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that bombs of this character had been 
dropped by the Allies on Baden-Baden, 
but that, fortunately, they had fallen in 
a clump of woods in the center of the 
town and had failed to explode, which 
had given the Germans an opportunity to 
take them apart and ascertain their na- 
ture. The purpose of this announcement, 
of course, was to forestall the storm of 
condemnation which the Germans knew 
would follow their use of such bombs on 
ondon—a ruse which they had invariably 
employed whenever they contemplated 
some fresh violation of the rules of 
international law and the dictates of 
humanity.” 


When Mr. Davis returned to Berlin 
in 1915 after a visit to the United 
States, the Kaiser was anxious to ascer- 
tain just how America felt toward the 
war. He was told that as a result of 
the Lusitania crime there had been 
a distinct change in public feeling. 
“Perhaps,” was his only comment, “if 
the U-boat commander had known so 
many women and children were on 
board, he might not have sent forth 
the torpedo which sent the vessel to 
the bottom, but what he was thinking 
of most, of course, was the five thou- 
sand tons of ammunition on _ board 
which were destined to slaughter my 
people.” 


“Of course, the Kaiser knew that if the 
U-boat commander’s orders were to sink 
the Lusitania, disobedience upon his part 
would have left but one course open for 
him—suicide. If, on the other hand, the 
Kaiser meant to intimate that the U-boat 
commander sank the Lusitania on his own 
initiative or without special instructions 
from his superiors, the fact still remains 
that the Kaiser undoubtedly could have 
prevented the tragedy—and didn't. 

“This was the man whose various acts 
of consideration toward me, whose talents 
and personal charms had made such a 
favorable impression upon me! How 
trivial and inconsequential they all seemed 
now! Clearly, they were all a part of the 
role he had been playing for years. While 
he was outwardly displaying all the ear- 
marks of a gentle character, he was plot- 
ting to dominate the world. For twenty- 
five years he maintained the peace of 
Europe —this he constantly made his 
boast. He maintained peace — just long 
enough to complete his final preparations 
for the wickedest war that was ever 
waged.” 


His Majesty was fond of accusing 
Americans of being money - worship- 


KAISER, BUT MORE FRENCH THAN GERMAN 
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ers and the English of being ruled }b 
Mammon, but that he himself was not 
unmindful of the importance of mone, 
was emphasized by the way in whicl 
he catered to German parvenus. For 
instance: 


“The richest man in Berlin and one o 
the richest in Germany was a Hebrew 
coal magnate named Friedlander. Th 
Kaiser ennobled him and made him vor 
Friedlander-Fuld. Another wealthy Hi: 
brew to whom the Kaiser catered was 
Schwabach, head of the Bleichroede: 
Bank, one of the strongest private banks 
in Germany, and he, too, was ennobled. 
becoming von Schwabach. A number o/ 
other wealthy Hebrews in Germany we 
also honored by the Kaiser in anothe: 
way. Altho he was averse to visiting th: 
homes of private individuals who lacked 
social standing, he departed from his ruk 
in their favor and visited their mansions 
ostensibly to view their art collections, 
but actually to tickle their vanity. 


HUTIER: THE GREAT GER- 
MAN EXPERT IN RETREAT 


UTIER, not Boehn, is the 
military genius upon whom 
the hopes of Germany rest 
in her tragic hour. That 
seems to be the view of the 
military experts abroad. They assure 
us that while both are competent to 
conduct a retreat, Hutier has subtlety, 


resourcefulness. Bochn is a hard, ham- 
mering Prussian. Hutier is the artist. 
German dailies are not pleased by 
references to Oscar von Hutier as a 
Frenchman. He has won such golden 
opinions as Germany’s supreme expert 
in retreat, even from the London 
Times, that the fatherland shows eager- 








PHE KAISER AND COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT A GERMAN MILITARY REVIEW 


Quite another view of the German War Lord is given by his former dentist in a new 
book of royal revelations 


His Majesty has, or had, a sense o: 
humor that frequently exhibited itseli 
even in the dental chair. An anecdote 
that is characteristic of his repertoire 
and which he was fond of retailing in- 
volved a father and son who were 
sitting in a beer-garden, drinking not 
so wisely as deeply. The son asked 
the father how he would know when 
he was drunk. “When those two mer 
sitting on yonder seat look like four 
men to you,” the fathe: replied. “But 
father,” protested the son, “there is 
only one man on that seat.” We are 
reminded by his dentist that the Kaiser 
speaks English with but the slightest 
trace of an accent. His diction is per 
fect. He also speaks French and 
Italian, fluently, is widely read in all 
their literatures and in that of America 
Mark Twain is 
his favorite American prose writer and 
Longfellow his ideal American poet. 


as well as Germany. 


A Genius in the Kaiser’s 
Camp Who is More 
French than German 


ness to claim him altogether. It is true 
admits the Kreus-Zeitung, that there is 
a dash of something Alsatian in the 
blood of the great infantry commander 
His father, who lectured on strategy, 
was, contrary to general report, an offi- 
cer in the Prussian service who did not 
retire with the highest rank. On the 
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mother’s side, to follow sketches in 
the French press, Hutier is German. 
There is some unexplained connection 
by marriage between Hutier and Lu- 
dendorff. Hutier is the elder by some 
years. The pair represent the attrac- 
tion of opposites, the spiritual delicacy 
of Hutier’s ideation contrasting with 
the woocen heaviness of his friend, or 
so it seems to the expert of the Temps. 
Ludendorff ranks Hutier far above 
Boehn, we read, that other expert in 
retreat who is associated so intimately 
with the Bavarian Crown Prince. 
These Boehns, who have enjoyed the 
right to use the “von” for generations, 
are an ancient German military clan, 
and Hutier is in a way a new man. 
Hans von Boehn is often confused in 
the despatches with the Max who does 
so much of the retreating in these dark 
days. One of the Boehns commanded in 
Asia before the war, and another was 
governor of the fortress of Ulm. The 
von Boehns, with von Hutier, the Rome 
Tribuna understands, are the infantry 
experts upon whom the general staff 
most relied in the West. The quarrel 
between Easterners and Westerners, 
with Hindenburg on one side and von 
Falkenhayn on the other, seems to 
have its parallel in a feud between the 
Boehns and Hutier. It is all part of 


the newspaper gossip of the war and 
there is no authority to decide the ques- 


tion of accuracy, but Hutier, appar- 
ently, does not believe in the close for- 
mations to which some members of the 
general staff clung. The Boehns fa- 
vored it owing to Germany’s alleged 
superiority in man-power as well as 
upon consideration of national tem- 
perament. Hutier argued that German 
man-power was inadequate to the strain 
of a general war. This was rank 
heresy. It caused him, long after he 
had become chief of the third section 
of the general staff itself, to be re- 
ferred to with some scorn as “that 
Frenchman.” The expression was 
coined by the Boehns. 

Hutier gets all the credit in some 
Italian dailies for the new plan to re- 
vive German morale. It is carried out 
with the help of experienced journal- 
ists. They issue bulletins that make 
much of heroism in individuals. Even 
non - commissioned officers are glori- 
fied in this style—a distinct novelty. 
These journalists likewise interview 
the “great” commanders — generals of 
the importance of Gallwitz, Max von 
Boehn, Below, Marwitz and even Duke 
Albrecht and the Crown Prince him- 
self. Hutier has been interviewed with 
the rest. He is quoted in connection 
with the complaint that the fatherland 
is ruled exclusively by its old men—a 
theme mooted here and there in the 
press abroad. Hutier has reached his 
sixty-first year in splendid shape phys- 
ically. He is made to say that he 
does not feel old at all. However, it 


is best to live in a land ruled by old 
men. The aged are merciful. They 
are moderate. Youth is fresh but san- 
guinary, a fact explaining the charac- 
ter of the French revolution as well as 
that of Russia, another upheaval of the 
young against the old. Revolutions 
made by the elderly, such as those of 
England and China, are unstained by 
butchery wholesale. Youth is prone to 
indignation at the spectacle of wrong. 
This fierce indignation hurries youth 
into excesses. The aged have learned 
the meaning of the saying: Judge not. 
The Dantons, the Robespierres, are al- 
ways young. 

Hutier seemed to the military at- 
tachés representing foreign countries 
at the German maneuvers before the 
war to be an exemplary family man. 
His wife is represented as belonging 
to a rural south German aristocracy, a 
member of the house of Aichholtz. 
She was a Fraulein von Miller. On 
the walls of her drawing-room hung 
framed mottoes worked with her own 
hand and changed for the sake of 
emphasis and variety. One is remem- 
bered by a French visitor to this day: 
“Die Hauptsache ist, dass man lerne 
sich selbst zu beherrschen.” Hutier 
brought up three children in dignified 
simplicity. A son, also called Oscar, 
was reported amogg the _ severely 
wounded at Verdun. MHutier had a 
daughter noted for her exquisite beau- 
ty, still, perhaps, a belle among the offi- 
cers and at last accounts unmarried. 
In Darmstadt, where Hutier lived for a 
considerable time as commander of the 
local infantry, his men were distin- 
guished for their unusual smartness. 
His comfortable but not large house on 
the Martinstrasse was resorted to by 
musicians. He seemed to have a dis- 
tinctly French outlook upon life in 
those days, used the French language 
fluently and spoke with admiration of 
Premier Waldeck- Rousseau. There 
was nothing unusual about his career, 
from the details supplied in the Rome 
Tribuna, for he rose steadily through 
the grades and attracted no particular 
attention: from his sovereign. There 
was a great duel scandal among the 
members of Hutier’s staff in the old 
days but that was a matter of course. 

As a youth at the Kriegs-Akademie, 
where he spent three years, he attracted 
attention with a thesis to the effect 
that a commander’s greatness is shown 
in successful retreat rather than in suc- 
cessful pursuit. , The idea was paradox- 
ical to the instructors. The lieutenant 
was told to submit something else. He 
sent in a paper on the superiority of 
Hannibal to Napoleon. This, accord- 
ing to Hutier, consisted in a greater 
capacity to survive disaster. The un- 
usually long time required by Hutier 
to attain even the rank of captain is 
ascribed to his propensity to deal with 
bizarre conceptions of strategy instead 
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of sticking to conventional ideas. He 
is, in a word, as the Boehns com- 
plain often, subtle rather than practical, 
French rather than German. For jp- 
stance, he defends his view that Mo- 
reau was a greater genius than N apo- 
leon by a comparison of their fortunes 
in retreat. This was a lecture to the 
assembled sections of the general 
staff, one version of the legend runs, 
Hutier dwells with enthusiasm upon 
Moreau’s famous retreat through the 
Black Forest, a rugged country, cut up 
by streams, pierced by defiles. Moreau 
had to stand off the archduke again and 
again, but he retreated safely to the 
Rhine. Hutier contrasts this with Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Russia, to the 
discredit of the Corsican. For some 
reason the officer in charge of the Mili- 
tir-W ochenblatt found the thesis ridic- 
ulous and it hurt rather than helped 
Hutier at a crisis of his career. 

Hutier has the Gallic build and fea- 
tures without the tendency to fleshiness 
of the Boehns. A war correspondent 
who studied him through a glass when 
he was abandoning the Vesle loop de- 
scribes him as a stiff figure in a long 
cloak like the Kaiser’s, his grizzled hair 
showing too abundantly at the side of 
the jaw under the spiked helmet, the 
eyes hidden by the hand, the attitude 
that of a dejected man with a headache. 
Hutier is subject to fits of profound 
melancholy during which he sits for a 
long time motionless. This propensity 
was noticed by the members of his staff 
when he commanded the garrison at 
Darmstadt. The illustrated German 
papers, when they come to Hutier in 
their laudations of the commanders at 
the front, point out the profundity with 
which he enters upon the consideration 
of strategical problems. Napoleon and 
Scipio were like that and Hutier has 
the gift of abstraction. It may not, 
therefore, be melancholy but genius 
which afflicts him. English and French 
critics concede the great abilities shown 
by Hutier, especially during the retire- 
ment from the Noyon canal region, an 
operation, says the London Telegraph, 
which sustains the high reputation he 
has won. 

Hutier is understood to be the real 
author of the many various proclama- 
tions of both Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, and to have established and edit- 
ed personally one of the German news- 
papers in the French language that 
flourished during the “rescue” of Bel- 
gium, as the Germans call it. A few 
of his sayings are picked up by the 
Italian press out of the German: 


“The commander who arrives too soon 
may be as negligent as one who arrives 
too late. 

“The finest thing in battle is to snatch 
victory from defeat. 

“The genius in war, unlike the genius in 
peace, must learn to endure misunder- 
standing and neglect.” 
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“UNDER ORDERS” — THE MOST 


NOVEL PLAY INSPIRED BY THE WAR 


CONOMY of means in the con- 

struction of drama has never 

produced more varied and 

thrilling effects than those 

exhibited in Berte Thomas’s 
play “Under Orders.” It is undoubt- 
edly the most novel drama yet pro- 
duced by the war. It requires the 
services of one actor and one actress. 
It employs only four characters. First 
produced in London under the title 
“Out of Hell,” it is now being played 
in an American version by Miss Effie 
Shannon and Shelley Hull. Despite 
the fact that this sensational drama is 
what our metropolitan critics term a 
“freak,” it is a model of dramaturgic 
merit and virtuosity. “As an exam- 
ple of amazing technique,” Louis V. 
De Foe declared in the N. Y. World, 
“this domestic story which has the war 
as its background has not been equaled. 
‘Under Orders’ is as well-rounded and 
complete, purely as drama, as if a 
dozen characters were concerned. It 
contains all the needed elements of sus- 
pense and surprise.” 

The first act, placed in the London 
home of Mrs. Ford, an American wo- 
man who has lived in Europe for many 
years, is devoted to her farewell with 
her son, who has joined the American 
Army immediately upon our entrance 
into the war, and is now leaving for 
the trenches. All of the universal 

















AMERICAN 


Shelley Hull is called upon to impersonate 
a young American officer and also a young 
German officer, who happen unfortunately to 





be first cousins. 








poignancy of the mother’s love of her 
son leaving for the war is expressed 
in this farewell. Incidentally, we learn 
that Mrs. Ford has had a twin sister 
who disappeared many years before, 
while traveling in Switzerland. The 
first act concludes: 

AttHur. (Gives her framed photo.) 
There you are! 

Mrs. Forp. (Going to piano—he ts 
watching her.) I shall stand it here on 
the piano by your Aunt Marion, so I can 
see it every day and always! I’ve only 
loved three people in my life. One was 
your father, another my twin sister 
Marion,—and my son. Most of all—my 
son! 

ArTHUR. (Going toward piano.) I 
wish I could remember father. I can't 
remember Aunt Marion, either. Funny 
how she disappeared, wasn’t it? I won- 
der what happened to her? 

Mrs. Forp. I’ve always wondered if 
your father when he went to Switzerland 
to try to trace her— 

ARTHUR. Yes, it was in Switzerland it 
happened, wasn’t it— 

Mrs. Forp. (At piano, looking at her 
sister's framed photo on piano.) She was 
traveling with the Ashbys. There was a 
young Prussian officer, the Ashbys said 
and your father when he came back would 
never say anything except that she just 
disappeared. Sometimes I’ve thought 
but I still have you and you mean most 
of all. (Turning toward him. He is ar- 
ranging things in suitcase on table, stand- 
ing behind it.) 

ArtTHuR. (Going to her.) And I still 
have you and you mean most of all! Is 
that the taxi? (Goes to window.) 

Mrs. Forp. I didn’t hear anything. It’s 
not three yet. 

ArtHurR. I must be getting nervous, I 
guess. (Looking at her and half laugh- 
ing.) 

Mrs. Forp. Now, now— 

ArtTHuR. Yes, I know. (She is still at 
piano. They pause, looking nervously, 
half embarrassed at each other. They 
stand watching each other for a,moment.) 

ArTHUR. (Arthur goes to table, closes 
case and puts it on the floor next the 
sofa.) That was a great idea of yours 
getting the rest of my stuff down to the 
depot this morning. Now I shall only 
have this to look after. 

Mrs. Forp. And yourself! 

ArtHurR. I shan’t get lost. 

Mrs. Forp. Oh, I was nearly forget- 
ting— (Going to piano.) 

ArTHuR. Forgetting what? 

Mrs. Forp. My parting present. 

ArtHurR. Good Lord, do we unpack 
again? 

Mrs. Forp. (Takes cigarette case from 
small box on piano.) No, this goes in 
your pocket. Yours only holds ten. 








Berte Thomas’s Four- 
Act Play isa Triumph of 
Playwriting Virtuosity 


ArtHurR. (Coming toward her, below 
table.) My which holds ten what? 

Mrs. Forp. (Meeting him and holding 
out case.) Cigarettes, of course. 

ArtHurR. Gee! that’s a dandy—a per- 
fect peach! 

Mrs. Forp. It holds forty! 

ArtTHuR. I'll think of you every day 
every time I open it. 

Mrs. Forp. Forty times a day! 

ArTHuUR. Ejighty—every time I close it, 
too. (Looking at watch.) It's three min- 
utes to three. 

Mrs. Forp. Is it so near? 

ARTHUR. Yes. 

Mrs. Forp. Take hold of my hand, 
Arthur. (Pause. He goes to her and 
takes her hand.) When you were a boy 
you used to hold my hand; you needed 
my strength. I need yours now. (He 
kisses her hand.) God bless you! We've 
been very close to each other, all our 
lives, haven't we, old boy? 

ARTHUR The best of pals, mumsie, 
dear! 

Mrs. Forp. If I could only go on look- 
ing out for you over there 

ARTHUR. I know, I know; but mothers’ 
darlings are no match for the Huns 
(Takes cap from sofa and then puts it 
back ) 

Mrs. Forp. Many a mother’s darling is 
out there fighting them 

ArtTHuR. Yes, but they’re men now 

Mrs. Forp. But they are all sons of 
mothers. Don’t forget that! Mothers of 
men! From your earliest years I have 
one picture of you in my mind 

ArtHurR. What was that? 





GERMAN 


The change in character is effected by 
numerous little tricks of manner and bearing. 
Accent, expression and bearing changed so 
that we get a glimpse of Prussian psychology. 
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The first act of “Under Orders” is 


nuclear intensity. 








I've pictured you as a man. 
And you are a man, Arthur. There’s 
nothing weak-kneed about you. I am a 
proud woman to-day —a proud mother! 
I can say to my country—‘Here is my son 
—take him! His body is strong, his mind 
is clean. He is a man!” 

ArtHur. You're great, mumsie, simply 
great! No mother could have done more 
for her son than you have done for me. 
(Embrace. Kisses her. Telephone rings. 
He answers it. Into phone.) All right. 
(Hangs phone up.) Time’s up! Taxi’s 
at the door! I'm off! (Gets cap from 
sofa, goes to her.) 

Mrs. Forp. One minute more! 

ArtHur. We'd better not drag it out, 
mother. 

Mrs. Forp. 

ARTHUR. 
mother ! 

Mrs. Forp. Good-by, my boy! Good-by 
in its truest, fullest meaning! 

ArtHur. What’s that? 

Mrs. Forp. Good-by—God be with you! 

Artuur. Yes, that holds it all, doesn't 
it? (Long embrace.) Good-by! No- 
no, mother—please—please don’t come to 
the door with me—please! (He hurries 
out. Mrs. Ford pauses and then goes to 
the window.) 

Mrs. Forpv. Good-by— (Waving to 
him. She comes down toward table. The 
clock on the mantel strikes three.) Gone 
—now, now, now— Oh, it’s no good—I 
can’t help it—and—he’s not here to see 
me! (She weeps into her handkerchief, 
turning toward sofa.) God be with you, 
my son! (She sinks into sofa.) 


Mrs. Forp. 


Yes 
(Closer to her. ) 


we—will get it over. 
Gocd-by, 


The second act takes us into the 
gloomy and unhappy home of Frau 
Hartzmann in Berlin. The moment 
the curtain goes up we recognize her 
as the unfortunate sister of Mrs. Ford 
(for, as a matter of fact, the part is 
played by the same actress who im- 


American mother and her son as he is leaving for the trenches. 








“GOOD-BY! GOD BE WITH YOU!” 


devoted to the farewell scene between an 


It is drama reduced to 





personates Mrs. Ford). Into the dim- 
ly-lighted room bursts Arthur Ford. 
He had been captured and sent to a 
prisoners’ camp near Berlin. There, 


on account of the striking resemblance, 
he had struck up an acquaintance with 


Captain Hartzmann. Now that he has 
escaped he finds his way to the Hartz- 
mann house because he knows of no 
other refuge. He recognizes his aunt, 
and he pleads with her, as an Amer- 
ican-born woman, to help him escape. 
But she is terrorized by the atrocious 
penalties meted out to any one who 
aids or abets an enemy soldier. But, 
realizing he is the son of her twin 
sister, she is finally willing to make 
any sacrifice: 


Frau HArTZMANN. You are not going! 
ArtHur. The longer I stay here, the 
more danger to you. 
Frau HARTZMANN. 
ARTHUR. 
saying? 

Frau HartzMann. I do! I'll risk it. 

ArtHuR. You'll risk being shot, for the 
sake of an American soldier? 

Frau HartzMANN. Yes! For years 
I’ve been my husband’s goods—his chat- 
tel! In silence I have cried out for free- 
dom—for years I have been in secret re- 
volt. Now it is rebellion. I have obeyed 
his orders, listened to his commands, given 
my body and soul into his keeping. That 
has come to an end. I am free now—I 
am a woman who can think for herself— 
can act for. herself—and if death comes 

face it without fear. God knows death 
would be a merciful ending to my life 
here. 

ArtHur. Aunt Marion! 

Frau HartTzMANN. Do our men in the 
trenches sear death? Our men in the 
air and on the sea—do they fear death? 
Their risk is greater than mine. 


You are not to go! 
Do you realize what you are 


ArtHuR. You may be willing to face 
it but I have no right to force it upon 
you. I'll go! 

FRAU HArTZMANN. I say you shail not! 

ArtHor. I don’t think you can stop me 

Frau HartzMann. (Following him 
part of the way.) Hear me! I am no 
longer German—I am an American wo. 
man—and I claim the right to be heard 
equally with a man. Answer me one ques- 
tion—truthfully—if you go now what wil] 
happen to you? 

ArtHur. I shall probably get shot 
They shoot escaped prisoners on sight. 

Frau HartzMANN. Is your dead body 
of value to the cause of freedom? : 

ArtTHurR. No. 

Frau HartzMANN. Is your living body 
of value to the cause of freedom? 

ArtHour. A little—I hope. 

Frau HArtTZMANN. Then in Freedom's 
name—stay! (He turns to her. Pause.) 
Thank you! 

ArtHur. Thank me for bringing death 
near to you? 

Frau HartzMANN. (Her hands at his 
shoulder.) Put that idea right out of 
your mind—I have only to think of you 
And please remember, if you went out like 
that you’d simply be throwing your life 
away. a 

ArTHUR. You mean, I get no run fo 
my money—in these clothes. Well, } 
haven’t any money. 

Frau HARTZMANN. 
clothes. 

ArtHurR. Well, I didn’t choose these, 
you can be sure of that. Can you manage 
some for me? 

Frau HArTZMANN. Yes, yes—I think ] 
can. When my son—when Carl went 
away he left an old uniform behind. 

ArtHuR. Good! Good! Let me get 
out of these things. 

Frau HArtzMANN. Don’t be impatient 
I'll go and find it. (She turns on light in 
next room.) 


And hardly any 


He changes into the German uni- 
form. She tells him that her husband 
and son are at the front, and that she 
does not think her crime in helping an 
enemy prisoner will be detected by 
them. Learning that her nephew does 
not speak German, she decides to un- 
dergo the further risk of going with 
him to the frontier. “I shall take you 
as near the lines as I dare,” she prom- 
ises, but refuses to escape with him to 
England. Arthur goes to the window. 
A shot is fired, evidently meant for 
him. He must leave at once. He 
escapes. Scarcely has he left the room, 
when her own son enters. “Arthur!” 
Frau Hartzmann exclaims, thinking 
the American officer has_ returned. 
Thus Carl Hartzmann learns that the 
American prisoner has called upon his 
mother, and that she has further aided 
his escape. The act ends on a dis- 
tinctly war-time note: 


Cart. Don’t lie to me! Captain Ford! 
I questioned one of the guards Ford had 
been seen talking to yesterday. Ford 
asked about you. 

Frau HartzMANN. Do they think 
they know he came here? 

Cart. No. I kept my suspicion to my- 
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self. They are searching elsewhere. I 
came alone. You know what it means if 
they found you were trying to aid an 
escaping prisoner. 

Frau HatrzMANN. And you won't tell 
them? 

Cart. Of course not! You are my 
mother. Now where is he? 

FRAU HarTZzMANN. He’s gone! 

Cart. You did help him? 

Frau HartzMANn. Yes! 

Cart. Because he was an American? 

Frau HartzMann. And because he 
was my nephew. 

Cart. What? 

Frau HartzMann. My 
garet’s son. 

Cart. But first he is an enemy. 

Frau HartzMAnn. Just a_ boy, like 
you, a weak, sick boy—I helped him as I 
would want some other mother to help 
you. 

Cart. Will you tell me where he’s 
gone? 

Frau HArtzMANN. I will not. 

Cart. We shall find him. 

Frau HartzMann. I think not. 

Cart. The guards are searching. 

Frau HartzMANN. They won't get him 
1 told him which way to go. 

Cart. Then I command you to tell m: 

I command you, as a German officer! 
You owe it to your country! 

Frau HartzMAnn. My country! - 
What is my country? Do you know what 
I’ve gone through these thirty years in 
Germany?—No, I’ve never told you. 
And I can’t tell you—because you are my 
son—I can’t—I can’t! (Turning away 
from him and then toward him.) But 
don’t talk to me about my country—my 
country is America! 

Cart. Ach! 

FrRAU HartrzMANn. And I've helped 
my country—I’ve helped my sister’s boy! 
The Germans! — The Germans! —I hate 
them !—Damn them—I hate them! 


sister Mar- 


The third act takes us back to th« 
home of Mrs. Ford in London. Sh« 
is waiting for the return of her son 
The heavy tread of a soldier is heard 
on the step. She rushes to the door 
and throws herself into his arms. 
“Mother—I’m home!” announces the 
man in the uniform of an American 
officer. For some time both Mrs. Ford 
and the audience are deceived by the 
deception of Carl Hartzmann, but fi- 
nally the truth becomes evident. The 
third act, in the opinion of Mr. Broun, 
of the Tribune, “is the most interesting 
spy fragment New York has seen. The 
sheer excitement of it drowns the in- 
genuity.” 

Cart. The same old piano! Home! 
Yes—after all, home is a wonderful place. 
It reaches our hearts, and pulls at them 
with invisible strings, until our hearts 
bleed, and we long for home! (Sits at 
piano.) 

Mrs. Forp. (Facing toward him. She 
goes to him and stands with her hands on 
his shoulder.) And I have lived for this 
—for your home-coming, Arthur! Home! 
Why, it’s for our homes we are fighting 
to keep them—to rebuild the wrecked 
homes of France, of Belgium, of Serbia. 
To defend our homes we mothers have 








A DRAMA FOR TWO 





given our loved ones. For their homes 
for their country—they have suffered and 
died! (Carl listens to her as she speaks 
—he is sitting on the piano stool, and as 
she finishes he gradually swings away 
from her until he faces the piano.) 

Cart. Many and many a time I have 
longed for home! (He absent-mindedly 
plays a few chords on the piano; he then 
plays “Home, Sweet Home”—speaking as 
he plays.) One of the nurses used to 
play this in the hospital—it was the onl) 
tune she knew. (Mrs. Ford stares in- 
credulously as he plays. Her expression 
gradually changes as she realizes that he 
is an impostor. She stands for a moment, 
thinking deeply—then moves quietly and 
cautiously to the door—as he continues 
playing—and locks door. Takes out key 
and stands with her back to the door. As 
Carl hears the lock turn he stops playing 
instantly and sits as if turned to ston 
Presently he speaks.) What was that: 
(He rises and faces her.) You locked th« 
door? 

Mrs. Forp. I did. (She moves slowls 
up to the open window.) 


Cart. Why? 
Mrs. Forp. Who are you? 
Cart. Your son, Arthur, of course 


Mrs. Forp. No 

Cart. Mother! 

Mrs. Forp. (Defiantly to him.) Don't 
call me that—impostor! You are not my 
son—now tell me who you are? 

Cart. Have you gone mad? 

Mrs. Forp. For an instant, but not 
now ! 

Cart. Give me that key! 

Mrs. Forp. No! 

Cart. Bei Gott! I'll have it! (Ad 
vances toward her.) 








A SPY DISCOVERED 


He was her sister’s son but she discov- 
ered that he was a German spy, bent upon 
American defeat. 
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Mrs. Forp. (Throws key through the 


window. He goes to window.) I don't 
think you'll venture—if you make a nois« 
you will arouse my servants. (He goes 


down to door, tries to force it, and seeing 
that he can’t, he stands there a moment.) 
Now, if you please! we've done with ly 
ing—we'll have the truth! : 

CARL. (Facing her.) Why do you 
doubt me? : 

Mrs. Forp. Fighting in the trenches 
has proved a wonderful school. When my 
son left home he couldn't play the piano 

Cari. Fool! 

Mrs. Forp,. A fool for some criminal] 
purpose 

Cart. Well, I will tell you who I am 

Mrs. Forp. If you please! 

Cart. Tho in so doing, I place my life 
in your hands 

Mrs. Forp. Your life is of little im 
portance to me 


Cart. More than you think! 
Mrs. Forp. The truth, if you pleass 
Cart. I am not your son. (He is sti 


near door. She is behind table.) 

Mrs. Forp. Thank God! You are lik 
him—very ! 

Cart. (At door.) That's why I an 
here. Circumstances have caused me t 
I trust I have not 
his honored name disgraced. 


impersonate your son 


The truth rushes upon Mrs. Ford 
that the man is a German. He admits 
that his mother was an American, that 
he was educated in England, where he 
had resided until the outbreak of the 
war. Furthermore, he knows her son 
has taken advantage of their resem 
blance. Arthur has been recaptured 
The act mounts swiftly to its climax 


Cart. There was a night attack in ou 
trenches, led by your son. He's a brave 
fellow and a good fighter. The attack 
was repulsed—among others your son wa 
left in our hands a prisoner 

Mrs. Forp. Go on! 

Cart. His likeness to me was at onc: 
noticed. He was sent to Berlin—I als« 
was sent to Berlin, and it was decided | 
was to rejoin his regiment in his place 

Mrs. Forp. I see. Is that all? 

Cart. Not quite. Everything was taken 
from him—his uniform, his small posses 
sions—everything. And that’s how I be 
came Captain Arthur Ford, but now cam«c 
the difficulty. How was I to get into thei: 
lines without exciting suspicion? I solved 
that difficulty myself. Dressed in his uni- 
form with all his things, I shot myself 
in the arm. In the night I crept out to 
No Man's Land and lay there in a shell 
crater for two days and nights, while the 
shells shrieked through the air over m\ 
head. For two days and two nights—and 
I was becoming feverish from lack of 
food and water and from my wound. The 
third night the Americans rushed our 
trench and took it, and I was found. Do 
you understand? Captain Arthur Ford 
was found—was saved almost uncon 
scious—dazed—helpless—within an inch 
of death—and /] was saved. 

Mrs. Forp. You must have suffered, 

Cart. Oh, we do not fear death. Death 
is but a small matter so that one’s nation 
lives. 

Mrs. Forp. Yes, that’s true. That’s very 
true. 
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Cart. I was taken to hospital at the 
base—then le Touquet—then to the con- 
valescent home at Brighton, then here. 

Mrs. Forp. Why did you venture here? 

Cart. I had to. Mein Gott! Do you 
think I wanted to come here? To this 
town? To you? But I had to report at the 
depot here. Could Arthur Ford have come 
to this town without seeing his mother? 
I had to risk meeting you. My orders will 
be posted to me here and so I have been 
Captain Arthur Ford all the time. 

Mrs. Forp. Till now! 

Cart. As you say, till now. Well, it 
depends on you whether I am to continue 
to be Captain Arthur Ford—or whether 
Captain Arthur Ford dies. 

Mrs. Forp. Or whether Captain Arthur 
—Ford—dies? 

Cart. Not meaning myself. 

Mrs. Forp. Or whether Captain Arthur 
Ford dies! You mean— 

Cart. (Close to her.) I mean that he 
is safe just so long as I am safe. Now 
do you understand? No? I'll try to make 
it a little clearer. I am due to return to 
Berlin within three months. If that time 
—three months—should elapse and I 
should not return, I shall be looked upon 
as dead. So you see how much it is for 
your interest that I should return! (He 
is very close to her.) ... 

Mrs. Forp. A woman can be as devoted 
to a cause as a man. 

Cart. Even to the sacrificing of her 
son? 

Mrs. Forp. Even that. 

Cart. Very well! (Pointing to the 


telephone.) You have but to speak to seal 

his fate. 
Mrs. 

him be murdered. 


Forp. No, no, you dare not let 


Cart. You will be his murderer, and 
mine. 

Mrs. Forp. It’s not true. Oh God, give 
me strength—give me strength! 

Cart. I give you my word as an officer 
that on my return to Berlin your son 
shall be immediately exchanged. 

Mrs. Forp. (Turning toward him be- 
hind small chair back of table.) And my 
son would curse me—and denounce me 
for a traitor—as I should be—as I should 
be. 

Cart. How would he know that you 
are one? How would he know that you 
were not deceived as the others were? 

Mrs. Forp. That's true. In the hospital, 
in France, Brighton, here at the barracks 
—all were deceived, weren't they? 

Cart. All. No one would know. 

Mrs. Forp. I should know. My con- 
science would curse me. 

Cart. Choose! 

Mrs. Forp. I cannot 
ing on back of chair.) 

Cart. You must. 

Mrs. Forp. If—if I am to be your con- 
federate in this treachery to my country, 
I must know your plans. I must know 
what you propose to do. 

Cart. I must stay out my three weeks 
here, and you must acknowledge me as 
your son. After that I shall rejoin my 
regiment in France. 

Mrs. Forp. My son’s regiment? 

Cart. Your son’s if you prefer it—and 
then— 

Mrs. Forp. And then—the great scheme 
you have in hand. What was it you 


I cannot. (Lean- 


called it?—a veritable Sedan—thousands 
of prisoners would fall into your hands. 
Thousands of our men—ours! And you 
expect me to join hands with you in this? 
No, no—a thousand times, no. (Carl is 
looking down at table as she speaks.) 

Cart. (A step toward her.) Wait!— 
your sister has a son in the German Army 
—I am that son. 

Mrs. Forp. My sister’s son? 

Cart. Your nephew. 

Mrs. Forp. I don’t believe it—I don’t 
believe it! 

Car_. You do—you do—you do! Your 
twin sister is my mother! 

Mrs. Forp. My sister’s boy! 

Cart. Yes, and when your son came to 
my mother for help, she gave it. 

Mrs. Forp. That was different—differ- 
ent! My son was just a prisoner, trying 
to escape hunger and cruelty—that was 
all. And my sister helped him. God bless 
her. If you were that, just a prisoner 
wanting to get away, I’d help you too. 
God knows I would—but you’re not— 
you're a spy, a German spy! 

Cart. His death will lie on your con- 
science. 

Mrs. Forp. My conscience will be clear. 
His death will be mine. Death is a small 
matter so that one’s nation lives! (Carl 
turns from her with exclamation of dis- 
gust. She is immediately behind table, 
and as she continues her eyes are fixed 
on him but she is cautiously opening the 
table drawer.) Those were your words. 
Are they false? Or are they true? (Carl 
turns toward her. She suddenly covers 
him with a revolver which she has taken 
from the table drawer. He gives an in- 
furiated cry—his hands raised. She care- 
fully picks up phone and speaks into it, 
holding him with the revolver.) Give me 
the military exchange, please! (Pause— 
they look at each other.) Is that the 
military exchange? Put me through the 
Starford Barracks, please. No!—no! not 
the Mess—the Orderly room. (Pause.) 
Can I speak to the adjutant—? Thank 
you. (Pause.) Is that Captain Murray? 
This is Mrs. Ford speaking. Yes, Captain 
Ford's mother—Captain Ford of the 2nd 
Battalion. Send me an escort here—to my 
house, at once. There is a German officer 
here—a spy. (She replaces receiver quick- 
ly and they face each other in silence.) 

Cart. You have condemned me to die. 
(His hands drop to his side.) 

Mrs. Forp. So be it. 

Cart. Very well, I give my life for my 
country! (Not moving.) 

Mrs. Forp. And I sacrifice my son’s life 
—for my country! 

Mrs. Ford is not strong enough to 
support such a decision. Her mind 
gives way. Her hair whitens. When 
her son finally does return to England, 
she can no longer recognize him. She 
believes him to be a spy. She believes 
she has killed her own son. 


ArtHur. Because of what you'd done, 
of the fine, brave sacrifice, the authorities 
here spared him to save your son’s life. 
They arranged through a neutral embassy 
that the two men should be exchanged. 
So you see, finally, after months, the Ger- 
man went back home and your son came 
here to you. They told you of all this at 
the time—explained it to you over and 
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over again—but you were too ill to under- 
stand. But your son is free—back here 
in England—ready to come to you when 
you are ready for him. 

Mrs. Forp. Are you trying to make me 
believe that my son is alive? 

ArTHUR. Only believe that! 

Mrs. Forp. I daren’t—daren’t. Don't 
raise false hopes in me. I can’t bear 
much more—what I suffered at that time 
nearly killed me. I can’t believe what you 
say—I daren’t. That man, so like him— 
he came here, saying that he was my son 
—he deceived me at first—but not for 
long. When I threatened to denounce him 
—he said it was a life for a life. If he 
died my son would die. He tempted me. 
He swore my son should live if only | 
would let him go free—and I refused. 
That was the horror of it—a mother giy- 
ing up her son to die—how could I—how 
could I? . . . What he did for his country 
my son would have done for his. : 

ArtHuUR. Oh—death is but a small mat- 
ter so that one’s nation lives. 

Mrs. Forp. (Coming nearer to him.) 
Why do you say that? 

ArTHourR. It’s true. 

Mrs. Forp. He used those words—yes 
—yes—and you—what have you been say- 
ing to me? 

ArtHur. The truth. 

Mrs. Forp. Lies—lies—nothing but lies 
—you lied to me before and you are lying 
still—you were spying then and you are 
spying still— 

ArTHuR. Listen, mother! 

Mrs. Forp. Don’t call me that—Captain 
—Captain Hartzmann— 

ArtHur. No! No! No! 

Mrs. Forp. Yes—I know you now— 
Captain Hartzmann—the spy! You can’t 
deceive me a second time. Why have you 
come back? Isn’t it enough that you have 
driven me nearly mad? Why have you 
come to talk to me again? 

ArTHuR. Only listen— 

Mrs. Forp. I listened to you before— 
I’ll not listen to you again. 

ArTHUR. Mother! 

Mrs. Forp. I'll not hear you. (He 
turns from her covering his face with his 
hands.) Why is it that my son is dead 
and you still live? Why is it you are 
free? You came here to spy, and I had 
you arrested—you are spying still. I see 
clearly now—the hidden hand of Germany 
is working—working—working. My son 
is dead—and you free! There is treachery 
going on—treachery to my country — 
treachery—treachery—ah ! 

ArtHurR. For God’s sake. 

Mrs. Forp. For God’s sake — for my 
country’s sake— for my country’s sake! 
(She takes up the scissors and attacks him 
—he turns—they struggle—he disarms her 
and the scissors fall to the floor. She 
collapses on bench below table. He stands 
sobbing and then kneels by her, his head 
in her lap. She is staring vacantly. His 
sobbing continues.) 

ArtHur. Mother—mother! (After a 
pause she recovers, strokes his hair— 
raises his head—looks long into his face.) 

Mrs. Foro. Arthur—! My boy—my boy 
—have you come back to me? 

ArtHur. Mother—have you come back 
to me? 

Mrs. Forp. My boy—my boy! 
embrace.) 


(They 
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THE REVUE AND THE RESCUE 


THE QUARREL AS THE BASIS OF 
DRAMA ANCIENT AND MODERN 


RAMA has generally been 
based upon quarreling, quar- 
rels which mimicked the 
brawls of human _ beings. 
Drama has glorified the fray. 

This interesting analysis of the origin 
of drama is colloquially presented in 
Gordon Craig’s new magazine of the 
theater, The Marionet, published in 
Florence. The quarrel, it seems, is the 
very basis of life. It is not really the 
basis, we read on, nor is it even neces- 
sary; but it seems to be. Drama has 
been based on conflict, as our school- 
books tell us. However, this great 
iconoclast of the modern theater warns 
the new dramatist against the quarrel: 
“Dramatists, don’t lie on the floor and 
imitate its contortions in the delusion 
that there is nothing else in the world 
to serve your turn!” 

Right or wrong, Gordon Craig pre- 
sents a convincing argument that all 
drama, ancient and modern, has actu- 
ally been based upon the quarrel: 


“This is the theme, the one great text 
for drama. Squabble and scuffle . . . and 
so we have it that on the stage, where the 
mirror of the world spreads ... come 
trotting on the figures, the great actors, 
and make us all feel that someone else 
was doing a fundamentally wicked thing 
in differing from the opinions of the 
first party. Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides egged on a number of convincingly 
dressed figures to work upon our nerves 
in this manner. And from seeing the 


REVUE: THE MOST HOPEFUL SIGN 
ON THE DRAMATIC HORIZON 


NEW dramatic form has 

appeared on the _ horizon, 

demanding its place in the 

theatrical sun of Paris, Lon- 

don and New York. It is 
the “revue,” popularly acclaimed and 
financially triumphant. Critics are 
gradually awakening to its menacing 
significance. New York’s critics have 
been rather benignly condescending 
concerning the dramatic significance 
of such popular revues as the Ziegfeld 
Follies, the Winter Garden shows, and 
Raymond Hitchcock’s “Hitchy - Koo” 
entertainments. But a critic of the 
London Saturday Review boldly de- 
clares that revue of the authentic type 
might be the saving of the English 
stage at this time. “The men of letters 
have again deserted the theater, which 
is subsiding fast into the conventional 
rut whence it was for a moment lifted 
during the first years of the new cen- 
tury. Revue might save the theater 
by bringing it once more into touch 
with the things we talk about and read 
about—with the things in which we are 


quarrel exalted on the stage we go home, 
and suggestion causes us to quarrel too. 

“How long we were fooled by these 
wise men of the mirror, who took them- 
selves so seriously, the present age knows, 
even if it has still to realize the extent of 
the damage which such artists brought 
about. 

“The quarrel was their inspiration, the 
squabble their stock in trade. Without a 
squabble to depict they were lost; without 
a shindy they could not excite and damn 
the state of mankind; and, judging from 
their works, it was to damn mankind that 
they set about their task. 

“The actors went it hammer and tongs 
so thoroly that we felt we must not be 
behindhand, so on leaving the mimic world 
we made all possible haste to get home 
and, raising hell, quoted effectively from 
Eschylus, Sophocles and eke Euripides. 

“It is at the works of the great tragic 
writers that we should glance in order to 
see how the weed Treason is sown broad- 
cast on the earth, and how Folly is made 
to look like Wisdom. 

“Who is Dionysus and what business 
has he to upset us by appearing with all 
the mystic paraphernalia of Maskelyne 
and Cook in the first act of the ‘Bacchae,’ 
just to start us all quarreling on his 
behalf with his own particular enemy? 
What the deuce does the fellow want? 

“And who is that other creature who 
sets the fire-ball a-rolling in Act One of 
‘Hypolitus’? We never asked her to make 
us hate our neighbor in the next seat to 
us ... but when we go out of the theater 
that’s what we have been taught to do. 

“And Electra? Couldn’t Euripides let 
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The Great Tragedies Ca- 
ter to the Universal Ap- 
peal of ‘‘A Good Fight’’ 


a poor miserable wretch like that alone? 
Why must he drag her off the dung-heap 
where she has sulked for years, so as to 
breed in our women friends a blind hatred 
against their fathers and mothers and an 
exaggerated emotional expression toward 
harmless brothers? 

“Agamemnon! That fine broth of a 
boy! What impels AZschylus to drag him 
away from creative tasks and set him 
quarreling before the mob? If, as re- 
ported, he made a ghastly mistake at Troy, 
and if, as report adds, he sacrificed his 
Iphigenia, is that any reason for blurting 
out an exaggerated story about it all... 
so exaggerated that it becomes attractive, 
‘classical,’ copyable and deadly?” 


Both ancient and modern drama, the 
writer suggests, is based upon the uni- 
versal human interest in a “good fight,” 
either as audience or as participant. 
“News” means, for the most part, the 
reporting of a quarrel; and dramatists 
have depended too much upon. such 
“news.” But quarreling does not rep- 
resent power, he goes on. “It is all 
that not quarreling stands for.” 
bly the makers of comic plays are ex- 
ceptions—“‘a race of sober-minded men, 
who come into being when tragic 
events are inevitable, when there is 
no mending and no preventing catas- 
trophe. Then they begin to laugh. It 
doesn’t help at all, but it does no 
harm; and to do no harm is far better 
than to do a great deal . . . and pom- 
pously.” 


Possi- 


It May Save the Theater by Bring- 


ing it into Touch with the Things 


interested as men and women of the 
world.” 
nD y f . . , , ¢ 
Revue of the authentic type, we read 
on, has only been adequately developed 


in Paris. In London and New York 
revue has merely been “something 


razzling and dazzling, of legs and tom- 
foolery, of nondescript entertainments 
which aim at making a cheerful noise, 
of productions which introduce plenty 
of light and color and pretty dresses 
whose object is not primarily to con- 
ceal the beauties of the human form.” 
Arnold Bennett opens his new novel, 
“The Pretty Lady,” with a masterly 
and vivid picture of the sinister signifi- 
cance of such a London revue. But 
the recent production in London of the 
Parisian revue “Plus Ga Change,” by 
Rip, seems to the critic of the Satur- 
day Review brilliantly to indicate the 
glowing potentialities of this dramatic 
form. In an essay entitled “The Func- 
tion of Revue,” he writes: 

“Revue, as its name implies, should be 
a commentary upon the events, fashions 
and personalities of the day. It pre- 


in Which We Are Interested 


supposes in its audiences an alert and 
intelligent interest in current affairs. Its 
methods are allusive and critical. It is a 
kind of dramatic journalist, and, like 
journalism itself, it should deal with all 
sorts of subjects in all sorts of ways. 
The latest literary and political reputa- 
tions, the present state of our manners 
and morals, the ordinary hardships or 
pleasures of life as condiiioned by facts 
and tendencies of the time—these are the 
materials of revue. Revue, as an intelligi- 
ble pastime, is nothing if not personal and 
contemporary, and it can only flourish 
where the theater keeps closely in touch 
with the things which are discussed at 
dinner-tables, in smoking-rooms, or over 
the tea-cups.” 

3ut even the British adaptation of 
Rip’s revue does not indicate how skil- 
fully satirical the Parisian revue has 
become, this critic declares. The revue 
was invented in Paris, and only Paris, 
apparently, understands precisely how 
to practise it. The Paris revue is 
trenchantly topical. It pokes fun at 
the politicians—at M. Albert Thomas, 
M. Bernstein and M. Malvy. “In Paris 
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IN THE 


This is not a “spirit” photograph. 





SPOTLIGHT 

It was snapped during an actual performance of 
an American revue, when Miss Frances White, costumed as a Coney Island belle, was 
‘putting over” a number in her immensely popular way, aided and abetted by her partner, 
William Rock, who may be vaguely seen in the background. 
the most popular feminine revuiste in this country 





they manage these affairs differently. 
Pistols may be fired and there the mat- 


ter ends. . . . The English theater, like 
Snug the Joiner, is mightily afraid of 
frightening the ladies, and when it must 
roar it will roar at you as gently as a 
sucking dove.” Here is an outline of 
Rip’s London revue: 

“A rich parvenu living in the year 2018 
desires a world where wives are faithful 
and the nations are at peace. He is trans- 
ported to Greece in the time of Diogenes, 
to France in the time of Louis XIV., to a 
medieval Court where a Hunzollern is the 
ruling sovereign. But wherever he goes 
Delysia is still Delysia and there is a war 
The scheme allows plenty of scope 
to the modiste, and M. Poiret has not 
neglected his chances. Even Diogenes 
wears an Athenian ‘model’ and his tub 
appears to have been designed by an 
Athenian Lutyens. The costumier has 
not had to embarrass himself with chro- 
nological considerations either here or 
elsewhere. Menelaus contrives somehow 
to be a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great (no wonder ‘Rip’s’ Greeks are 
troubled with an aliens question!), and 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. inhabits the 15th 
century, 

“Tt is unfortunate that the Hunzollern 
scene is not more satisfying. Revue could 
hardly be better employed than in turning 
our enemy the ridiculous side without. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has done this with 
some success in ‘The Inca of Perusalem,’ 
an ideal scene for a real revue, but some- 
how allowed to fall quite out of sight and 


on, 





Frances White is, perhaps, 





memory after one semi-private perfor- 
mance. In the English version of ‘Plus 
Ca Change’ the counts in the indictment 
of Germany are there, but they are ill or 
obviously expressed, Surely there is more 
damaging fun to be made of Tirpitz than 
merely to call him Turpentine.” 


A restoration in the theater is bound 
to come, is the conclusion of the Satur- 
day Review critic. The theater must 
again be rescued from itself. This 
rescue, he believes, will have to be 
effected by a forcible irruption into it 
of unprofessional and _ high - spirited 
amateurs contemptuous of all that 
most keenly delights the heart of the 
conventional theatrical practitioner. 
Revue is irreverent, unspecialized. It 
has not yet developed a routine. It 
offers an opening for the most diversi- 
fied and versatile talents. But can it 
save our theater? 


“An intellectual or esthetic institution 
which tries to be exclusively self-support- 
ing sooner or later finds that the nourish- 
ment grows thin. To put it in another way, 
inbreeding weakens the stock. Some day, 
possibly quite soon, the theater will feel 
the need of the physician, and even if 
it fails to feel any such need of its 
own prompting the intelligent public will 
eventually give it to understand that, 
despite the grease-paint, seediness is writ- 
ten large upon its countenance. Who will 
be the physician and what will be the 
result of his ministrations is hard to pre- 
dict.” 


Incidentally, it is interesting to recall] 
Sir James Barrie once tried his hand at 
the composition of a revue for Gaby 
Deslys, with the felicitous title “Rosy 
Rapture.” In Paris, such great artists 
as Madame Réjane consent to assist in 
the irreverent proceedings. In New 
York, there was a recent rumor that 
George Jean Nathan was to write a 
revue to be produced by Winthrop 
Ames. It remained a rumor. 

William Speth, dramatic critic of the 
Paris monthly, the Revue, contrasts the 
American revue with the French. The 
American type has lately found a hom 
in the most unique of Paris theaters. 
the Abri, described as a theatricule. 
built as a shelter from the air raids, 
and frequented mostly by English and 
American soldiers. M. Quinson fitted 
out “L’Abri” in the spring during the 
early bombardments of Paris. Situated 
just off the Boulevards, a broad stair 
way conducts to the roomy auditorium 
which was once an underground Café 
Chantant. The hall has been complete- 
ly done over in a tasteful blue-gray 
note, and the small stage and adjoining 
American bar give a cosy familiarity 
of tone that is heightened by a revue. 
“1918,” which has been running’ all 
summer. What it lacks in spectacular 
effects, owing to the smallness of the 
stage, it makes up in wit and satire 
There is a “Jazz” band, which seems 
to the French critic to combine acro- 
batics, dancing and clownery. There 
is noise, laughter, and a sense of des- 
perate recreation. On the other hand. 
M. Speth thinks, the irony of Rip, the 
foremost revuiste of the French capital, 
seems essentially an ante-bellum and 
Parisian product. Rip is not afraid 
to develop an educational and almost 
sentimental dialog. He imagines the 
conversation of two children who make 
fun of great personages and pass judg 
ment on them. The scenery is scaled 
accordingly, so that the comic Brasseu! 
seems reduced to the proportions of a 
baby, carried by an immense and ove! 
powering nurse made of cardboard 
who recalls those good giants who used 
to be exhibited in the fifteenth century 
At other times Rip contents himsel! 
with a single couplet to point his un 
failing sarcasm. 

In another revue, by Boyer and 
Willemetz, M. Gémier, director of the 
Théatre Antoine, interviews Shake- 
speare concerning the recent Paris pro- 
duction of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
In another scene the little village of 
Corneville is transformed by the Eng- 
lish and Americans, and _ rebaptized 
“Corned Beef.” Oscar Dufrenne has 
mounted his big revue of the season 
at the Concert Mayol, with the title 
“Revue of Revues.” It is a creditable 
show. The Paris revues remain swift- 
ly volatile, racy, witty, and up to the 
minute—even while the enemy guns 
were trained on the city. 
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“REDEMPTION” 


NEW PROOF OF OUR 
MUSICAL MATURITY 


EWS that America has now 
inaugurated the first series 
of chamber-music festivals is 
evidence of our musical ma- 
turity. Chamber music is, of 
all classes of music, the most difficult 
to appreciate. It appeals less directly 
to the emotions than symphonic or vo- 
cal music, and addresses itself in a 
large measure to the intellect of the 
hearer. It is to symphonic music what 
the etching is to the oil-painting and 
is supposed to appeal primarily to the 
connoisseur. Such color-effects as it 
produces must be achieved by sugges- 
tion, and a large measure of its beauty 
lies in subtleties of form. Yet the great 
classic composers—Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms—have uttered their most pro- 
found thoughts in terms of string quar- 
tets, quintets and sextets. If we are 
to believe Mr. Alfred Human, writing 
in Musical America, the recent festival 
in Pittsfield, Mass., is the first of its 
kind in the world. “In time some 
musical historian may discover that 
similar events have been held in some 
parts of the world, but at this writing 
not even O. G. Sonneck or the oldest 
veterans among the musicians can re- 
call another festival devoted exclusive- 
ly to chamber music.” 
The national, or rather international, 
character of the first festival is readily 


A RUSSIAN PLAY WHICH HAS 
RELEASED AMERICAN TALENT 


F Tolstoy’s nebulous play known 

as “The Living Corpse” is not his 

greatest dramatic work, its recent 

production in New York by Arthur 

Hopkins—under the title of “Re- 
demption” — served admirably, despite 
the obvious defects of a vague and er- 
ratic construction, to set in bold and 
eloquent relief the arts of the theater. 
Few plays produced in recent years 
have offered such opportunities to ac- 
tor, director and scenic artists. The 
dramatic critics of New York attest to 
the superlative qualities of John Barry- 
more, who acted the leading réle; of 
the atmospheric settings designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones; and of the “al- 
most perfect ensemble” welded together 
by Mr. Hopkins. Concerning the in- 
teresting history of the Tolstoy play, 
the critic of the Sun writes: 


“There the version made by August 
Schloz for Max Reinhardt in Berlin was 
used. The original Russian title was 
translated as ‘Der lebende Leichnam’ just 
as N. Minsky and ‘H. L.,’ who prepared 
the French version which Antoine used 
at the Odeon in Paris, called it ‘Le Ca- 
davre Vivant.’ In both languages the 


recognized. Among the organizations 
taking part in it were the Berkshire 
Quartet, the Letz Quartet (successor 
to the Kneisel Quartet), the Elshuco 
Trio, and the Longy Club (wood-wind 
ensemble), while every other chamber- 
music organization of note attended; 
that the judges in the contest were 
Frederick Stock, German - American; 
Franz Kneisel, Rumanian - American; 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, Russian; Kurt 
Schindler, Austro-American, and Hugo 
Kortschak, Bohemian; that of the 
seventeen works presented five were 
French, five German, four Austrian, 
one Czechish, one Polish, one Russian 
and one American. The prize was 
awarded to a young Pole, Tadeusz 
larecki, now fighting with the Polish 
Legion in France, and the second 
honors went to Alois Reiser, a Czecho- 
American, whose talent has been dis- 
covered through the festival. Both 
novelties were string-quartets. 

The most significant feature of the 
event is, of course, its permanence, 
which has been provided for by the 
munificence of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 
The atmosphere surrounding it, with 
the characteristically American back- 
ground, is regarded by these artists as 
ideal. Mr. Human pictures the setting: 


“A snowy chapel crowning a grass-car- 
peted mountain. You sniff in the tangy 


original arrangement of ‘two acts and 
twelve tableaux’ was retained. Mr. Hop- 
kins’s undivulged translators selected for 
the play the name ‘Redemption’ in place 
of the grewsome Russian name and also 
reduced the diffuse drama to ten scenes 
in its two acts. There are two English 
versions of the play in existence. Mrs. 
E. M. Evarts, who translated the play 
after the death of the author from a 
manuscript in the possession of his family, 
clung to the Russian name But the 
Maudes, who made a version of the drama 
for London, called it ‘The Man Who Was 
Dead.’” 


The critic of the N. Y. Times, evi- 
dently John Corbin, was most deeply 
impressed with the beautifully scenic 
production given the Tolstoy play by 
\rthur Hopkins, and calls attention to 
the stage settings of Robert Edmond 
Jones: 


“In every detail and in every moment 
the production was true to the richly 
varied moods of the play, a real triumph 
of the art of the theater. This effect was 
very powerfully aided by the settings 
which Robert Edmond Jones has provid- 
ed. Of the utmost simplicity in line and 
color, they somehow managed to strike 


The World’s First Festival of 
Chamber Music was Recently 
Celebrated in Pittsfield, Mass. 


autumn breeze, look to the eastward 
where the purplish-green range rears its 
wavy ridge over the rounded knolls of 
the Berkshires. You see a long trail of 
automobiles winding up the mountain 
road, bound for the white temple on the 
summit... . 

“Church pews! Colonial windows fram« 
the rolling landscape of the Berkshires on 
the east; the north is closed, like King 
Solomon's Temple. The air is redolent o} 
honest fresh paint and newness; we hear 
someone whisper: ‘Lumber’s seasoned 
eighteen years—remarkable acoustics 
The sturdy beams suggest Bach, the stal 
wart cross pillars Beethoven. The neu 
tral drab color, the rugged timbers and 
the chapel windows quickly throw us into 
a contrite and austere mood; we absent 
mindedly reach for the hymnal-rack and 
await the peal of the organ 

“A group of some of the most distin 
guished musicians of the world were sit 
ting in the Chamber Music Temple on the 
last day before the final concert. They 
were drenched, but radiant in spirit. The 
artists looked out of the windows trying 
io peer through the steaming rain and 
mist of the hills. A Boston musician who 
knows the Berkshires pointed toward th 
ridge in the distance. ‘There,’ he said 
smilingly, ‘just a litthe way over is a part 
of the hills known on the map as ‘Prom 
ised Land.’ 

“One of the most eminent of the musi 
cians shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, ‘the 
Promised Land—for American music—1s 
here, in this Temple.’” 


The American Production of Tol- 
stoy’s 
mark in the Art of Our Theater 


Land- 


‘Living Corpse’”’ a 


unerringly the requisite note. If there 
has ever been a more completely atmos- 
pheric production on our stage it does not 
now come to mind.” 

But to other metropolitan critics the 
Tolstoy play was notable mainly for the 
acting opportunity it gave John Barry- 
more, an opportunity of which he did 
not fail to take full advantage. Mr 
Barrymore gave a performance, de- 
clares Charles Darnton, of the Eve- 
ning World, that proved him to be 
the finest tragic actor of the realistic 
stage. “With the unfailing instinct of 
an artist he plays the part of a man 
who is strong enough to cry out against 
convention.” Heywood Broun, of the 
Tribune, is more reserved in his praise 
of the young star. 

“The extraordinary physical vigor of 
Barrymore in this present role is bound 
to command attention. Altho he is ever 
so tricky he gains his effects. There is 
no question of the performance being 
theatrical to the last degree, but it is a 
perfect masterpiece of its school. Surely 
no one will ever watch Barrymore in the 
scene in which he attempts suicide with- 
out gripping both sides of the seat until 
the pistol comes down.” 
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THE CHARGE UP SAN JUAN HILL WITH ROOSEVELT IN THE VAN 


A scene from “Why America Will Win,’ a Fox production, based upon the life of General Pershing and which is reported to have cost half 


a million dollars—more or less. 











NEEDED: Al SCENARIO WRITERS TO 
SAVE THE MOVIES FROM DISASTER 


VIDENCE that public interest 
in motion- pictures is grow- 
ing rather than diminishing is 
shown in the amount of space 
devoted to them by the press. 

It, however, may afford the producers, 
promoters and “consumers” of film 
drama some puzzling moments to ex- 
plain why, in view of this widespread 
interest, authenticated statistics issued 
by the National Board of Review dis- 
close “a falling-off in the production 
of motion-pictures of a dramatic char- 
acter,” nearly twice as many “subjects” 
having been issued during 1916-17 than 
were produced in the period 1917-18. 
Public patronage remains as lively and 
the public appetite for “the pictures” 
remains as keen as ever; only the 
production of dramatic picture-plays is 
decidedly on the wane. The difficulty 
seems likely to the San Francisco 
Chronicle to be found in the tremen- 
dous tax put on the imaginative writers 
for the screen, who “are unable to turn 
out stories of a quality such as the 
public has been educated to demand, 
and in quantities sufficient to keep the 
supply equal to this demand.” 
Motion - picture producers declare 
frankly that dramatic picture-plays are 
a drug on the market, meaning simply 
that poor plays are, just as are poor 
products in any market, a drug. The 
same producers who declare that there 
is an overproduction cry loudest for 
stories. “Give us original plots, intro- 
duce original situations, produce some- 
thing new and name your own price 
for the scenario,” is what they cry. 
Obviously this art, like that of the stage 
or that which is bound in books, finds 
but a limited supply of creative, imagi- 
native material, and the slump in pro- 
ductivity reported by the National 
Board of Review is but a restatement 


of an old truth. The cheapness of 
motion-picture entertainment, the prox- 
imity of its places of business, the 
comfort and even elegance found in 
them have made of this generation a 
motion-picture-going people; but crea- 
tive, inventive, ingenious writers are 
and always will be scarce. Meanwhile, 
asks Captain Leslie T. Peacocke in the 
Times Illustrated Magazine (Los An- 
geles), what is an original story? 


“I know one when I hear one or read 
one. If I haven’t heard it or read it be- 
fore, it is original to me. But, for all I 
know, it may be a chestnut to the police- 
man at the corner, who would think I 
was crazy if I tried to spring it on him 
as a new one, or, perhaps, let me down 
lightly by surmizing I was probably a 
reader of Punch! Now, there are, of 
course, plenty of original ideas, formulat- 
ed in many brilliant brains; but, there are 
few original plots. A plot for a photo- 
play does not have to be original to be 
acceptable. That is not to be expected; 
because dramatists and fiction writers 
have pretty well exhausted the field. But 
an original idea may be embodied in a 
hackneyed plot that will imbue it with the 
brightness of originality, and will win 
for the author the reputation of having 
evolved something original, and that one 
original touch may overshadow the whole 
fabric, as one sees so frequently in pleas- 
ing photoplay productions....A great 
number of adaptations have been made 
from stage plays and operas, but how 
few, in comparison to those produced 
from photoplays originally written for the 
screen, have really proved either artistic 
or financial successes? ‘That is why it is 
well, and necessary, to encourage the 
10,000,000 scenario writers, because the 
screen is clamoring for originality, and a 
few select brains cannot long supply the 
never-ending demand.” 


Why so many scenario writers 
should go on writing of things, places 
and peoples that are utterly foreign 


Alarming Shortage of 
Good Dramatic Pic- 
ture Plays is Reported 


to them is a puzzle to this veteran of 
the art. The marvel to him is that so 
many of their stories are accepted, 
paid for and produced by directors who 
“are equally ignorant of the localities, 
peoples and subjects.” Once, he con- 
fesses: 


“I wrote a photoplay, the scenes of 
which were laid in India, and a tiger 
hunt formed part of the exciting episodes. 
The company possessed a number of wild 
animals, and the director saw a great 
chance to cut loose. First thing I knew 
he had inserted a magnificent lion into 
the jungle scenes. Now, India was the 
land of my birth and I subsequently spent 
some very happy and stirring years there; 
but in all that land such a thing as a 
wild lion is unknown. I protested to the 
director and told him that having a lion 
take part in the tiger hunt would get me 
in bad, as my name would be mentioned 
on the screen as author of the scenario. 
That didn’t worry him a bit. 

“‘Oh, hell!’ he said, ‘we’ve got a dandy 
lion, and I’m going to use him.’ ‘But,’ I 
pleaded, ‘they don’t have lions in India.’ 
‘Well, they ought to have,’ he snorted in 
reply. ‘Anyway, they'll have one now. 
And, what’s more, I’m goin’ to use every 
animal we’ve got!’ And he did. . . . I do 
not mean to insinuate that directors of 
moving pictures are ignorant as a class, 
but, as in all lines of endeavor, square 
pegs have been sometimes thrust into 
round holes. Take it, all in all, some of 
the most brilliant brains in the world have 
been, and are being, devoted to the direc- 
tion of film productions. The business is 
gradually drifting into really artistic and 
competent hands which will save it from 
drifting into the fate of Punch-and-Judy 
shows and roller-skating.” 


The United States exported last year 128,- 
550,000 feet of cinema films, which is about 
30,000,000 feet less than in 1916, chiefly ow- 
ing to the fact that England was forced to 
reduce her demand from over a hundred mil- 
lion feet to less than thirty per cent. of that 
quantity. 
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A NEW FILM THAT PROMISES TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE THE MOVIES 


HE true motion-picture is here 
at last. That is, if a process 
of photography that has been 
perfected by Edmund Lysle, 
a young American inventor, 

does what is announced to be an ac- 
complished fact, in support of which, 
so we are told by Karl K. Kitchen in 
the World Magazine (New York), a 
hundred-per-cent. record of everything 
photographed is now obtainable instead 
of a partial record. For “the invention 
has eliminated the shutter and in place 
of a series of separate pictures the new 
process reveals a continuous moving 
picture.” Impossible? So it might seem 
but for the fact that a $1,000,000 cor- 
poration has been formed and has 
contracted to pay the inventor a mini- 
mum royalty of $1,375,000 no matter 
what happens. If his process revolu- 
tionizes the industry, as is expected, 
his royalties will run into many mil- 


lions. As to its revolutionary features, 


we read that the invention is based 
upon an entirely new principle in 
optics: 

“The ‘motion’ pictures which have been 
shown up to the present time are simply 
separate ‘still’ pictures projected so 
rapidly that they give the appearance of 
motion. In short, the motion-picture of 
the present day is an illusion—based on 
the persistence of vision. Sixteen sepa- 
rate picfures are shown in one second 
and without the speed factor ‘motion’ is 
non-existent. Furthermore, the motion- 
picture of to-day only gives a partial 
record of whatever is photographed. For 
the presence of the shutter prevents a 
100-per-cent. record, in addition to caus- 
ing the flicker that is so trying on the 
eyes. Mr. Lysle’s moving pictures are 
based on the principle of progressive sub- 
stitution. As no shutter is employed in 
his camera, a 100-per-cent. record is ob- 


It Will Make Real Mo- 
tion-Pictures and the In- 
ventor Gets $1,375,000 








SEVERAL THOUSAND PEOPLE APPEAR IN THE GREAT SCENES OF 
“SALOME” 
After the Dance of the Seven Veils and the head of John the Baptist is brought in 
on a charger, Salome (Theda Bara) is ordered by King Herod to die beneath the spikes 
of his soldiers, in a new motion-picture sensation 








tained of the objects photographed. And 
the speed factor does not exist. . . . Films 
in use to-day only distinguish between 
black and white or intermediate tones of 
gray. For instance, if a red rose is photo- 
graphed in a blue vase the result will be 
black. The film used by Lysle is known 
as a panchromatic film, and as its name 
implies, is sensitive to all colors. 

“Ever since the motion-picture was in- 
vented, men in the industry have striven 
for three things: Continuous photography, 
color photography with projection, and 
stereoscopic photography with projection. 
The reason why Lysle and the men who 
have bought his invention believe that it 


will replace the present - day pictures is 
because these results have been obtained 
The process is just as adaptable for black 
and white pictures as for those in natural 
colors.” 


At first, so we are informed, color 
pictures will be introduced only in the 
more important theaters, owing to their 
greater cost. But no doubt is ex- 
pressed that the new process will 
gradually supplant the present - day 
films which do not record more than 
seventy-five per cent. of what happens 
before the camera. 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurRRENT OPINION in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


WHY AMERICA WILL WIN. Fox, 7 
reels: The life story of General Pershing 
has been very elaborately picturized in this 
new war film which is in many respects the 
most notable production of the season. Its 
scenes are in every quarter of the globe, 
ranging on the military side from fights 
with the Indians and Moros to the San Juan 
hill scrimmage and the clash of the per- 
fected armies of to-day. Rulers of Great 
Britain and France, the statesmen and. war- 
riors of the Allies, the President of the 
United States and leaders of thought and 
action throughout the world are pictured to- 
gether with the battle lines of Europe as 
they actually exist. 


SALOME: Fox, 8 reels: Theda Bara in 
the title réle of this picture achieves more 
distinction than she did as Cleopatra or 
any previous character in her repertoire. 
The magnitude of the production is indi- 
cated by the statement that ten thousand 
costumes are worn and over four hundred 
yards of gold cloth and two hundred of sil- 


ver cloth were made into costumes for the 
star alone, half a million feet of lumber 
went into scene construction, a great me- 
nagerie was required for local color and a 
hundred sculptors worked for months on the 
various sets. The production throbs with 
dramatic episodes and is based upon the 
historic records left by Josephus. 


CARMEN. Lasky, 5 reels: The classic 
story by Prosper Mérimée, with Geraldine 
Farrar as Carmen, has been transferred to 
the screen with a surprising amount of the 
original atmosphere of the opera. 


HE COMES UP SMILING. Artcraft 
Paramount, 5 reels: Douglas Fairbanks 
scores another hit in this screen version of 
the play which marked his last appearance 
on the legitimate stage. His search for the 
escaped canary, the bird with almost human 
intelligence, leads him up, over and through 
places with not only humorous but thrilling 
results. 


HIDDEN FIRES. Goldwyn, 5 reels: An 
opportunity to do something she has never 
before attempted is no doubt responsible 
for the success in which Mae Marsh plays a 
dual réle in this picture, which effectively 
exploits her versatility. 


THE RAINBOW TRAIL. Fox, 5 reels: A 
screen drama based on the novel by Zane 
Grey, dealing with the wrongs the Mormons 
visited on the Gentiles in Utah, in which 
William Farnum does some of his most ef 
fective acting before the camera. 


THE YELLOW DOG. Universal, 5 reels 
In this story by Henry Irving Dodge, a 100 
per-cent. American, tiring of the mass of 
war-time rumors repeated by unthinking 
citizens, organizes a Yellow Dog Club for 
boys. They pledge themselves to ask “How 
do you know?” when they hear rumors of 
questionable truth, and in the end they save 
a shipyard from destruction, unmask a spy 
and have an all-round salutary effect on the 
community. 
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IS THE ATOM OF PHYS- 
ICS TOO COMPLEX? 


N interesting account of the 
development of the electro- 
magnetic theory of light was 
given recently in The Scien- 
tific Monthly by Professor 

Guthrie. He explained how it had been 
demonstrated that light-waves are very 
short electric waves similar in all re- 
spects except size to the electric waves 
used in wireless telegraphy. The latter 
are emitted from conductors of finite 
size in which electric charges oscillate 
and may be several miles in length. 
The former are radiated from small 
negatively charged particles called elec- 
trons vibrating in molecules or atoms 
and are measured in millionths of a 
millimeter. So far as the theory of 
light-transmission is concerned, adds 
Professor E. P. Lewis of the Univer- 
sity of California to this, there is 
reason to believe that our knowledge 
has approached finality. There seems 
to be no acceptable alternative to the 
conclusion that light is due to wave 
motion in the hypothetical medium 
styled the ether, concerning which we 
may never know more than we do now 
but which it seems necessary to postu- 
late as the seat of electrical and mag- 
netic phenomena. Professor E. P. 
Lewis, however, whose article appears 
likewise in The Scientific Monthly, 
thinks we may hope to learn much 
more than we now know concerning 
the processes in matter which cause 
the radiation and absorption of light: 


“Under the term light, we must include 
the invisible radiations which lie on both 
sides of the narrow range of frequencies 
or wave-lengths which are included in the 
visible spectrum —the short ultra - violet 
and X-ray radiations on one side and the 
longer infra-red waves, often mistakenly 
called heat-waves, on the other. Electro- 
magnetic theory and the effect of a mag- 
netic field on radiating sources (the Zee- 
man effect) make it certain that the 
shorter light-waves, at least, are set up by 
the periodic displacements of electrons in 
the atom. The frequencies of vibration 
must be determined by the forces in the 
atom due to the number and arrangement 
of the positive and negative charges in it, 
hence the problem of radiation is inti- 
mately connected with that of atomic 
structure, and this in turn with all the 
properties of matter; and it is also de- 
pendent upon the relationship between 
matter and ether which makes possible the 
interchange of energy between the two. 
Hence the mechanism of radiation is a 
subject of great importance—in fact, 
probably the most important and the most 


interesting of the problems which con- 
front the physicist to-day.” 

If the electrons which emit radiation 
revolve in orbits about the atoms, as 
indicated in the Zeeman effect, the 
nuclei of the atoms must be positively 
charged in order to hold the electrons 
in their orbits. If the emission-centers 
as a whole are positively charged, one 
electron or more must have been com- 
pletely detached from the system, while 
the radiation is due to those left behind. 
In order that these orbits may be 
stable we must, in the light of the 
present state of knowledge, assume one 
of two hypotheses. The electrons must 
either be held in equilibrium at a 
definite distance from the center by 
some sort of elastic force which it is 
difficult to account for, or the velocity 
of the electrons and the radii of their 
orbits must be so adjusted that there 
exists an exact balance between the 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies, 
such as that which prevails in the solar 
system: 

“But if the electrons radiate they must 
lose energy, and if they lose energy they 
might be expected to fall into the nuclei 
as the moon would fall into the earth if 
it continuously lost kinetic energy. Either 
hypothesis involves difficulties. J. J. 
Thomson elaborated the idea that the 
atom is a sphere of uniformly-distributed 
positive electricity, in which electrons are 
imbedded in such fashion as to be sub- 


ject to quasi-elastic (but really electric). 


forces which cause them to vibrate when 
displaced. Opposed to this there is the 
Rutherford atom. The weight of experi- 
mental evidence, chiefly radioactive, seems 
to favor the latter. The alpha particles 
of radioactive substance, which after their 
positive charges are neutralized become 
atoms of helium, have an atomic weight 
four times that of hydrogen. They are 
projected from their parent atoms with 
tremendous velocities, and in their prog- 
ress through air at ordinary pressures 
ionize from sixty to one hundred thousand 
molecules, producing twice as many ions, 
and yet they travel in almost perfectly 
straight lines, and only at the end of their 
path, where their velocity has been greatly 
reduced, do they show any marked evi- 
dence of deflection or reflection by impact 
with molecules.” 


The molecules of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen are about eight times as heavy as 
the alpha particles and it is evident 
that if the latter struck these molecules 
squarely, as they must do to produce 
ionization of the Thomson molecule, 
they would be scattered in all direc- 
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Difficulty of Accounting 
for Light-Emission in the 
Present State of Knowledge 


tions. Such would not be the case with 
the Rutherford atom or molecule. In 
general the alpha particles go unim- 
peded through the open. structure, 
usually missing the very small posi- 
tive nucleus, but occasionally producing 
ionization by detaching electrons near 
which they pass. On rare occasions 
an alpha particle will go so close to 
the nucleus as to be subjected to a 
strong deflecting force, as in the case 
of a comet passing through the solar 
system and getting near the sun, only 
in the latter case the force would be 
attractive, while the positive nucleus 
will repel the positive alpha particle. 


“If we accept the Rutherford atom, it 
seems necessary to eliminate quasi-elastic 
forces and to assume that equilibrium of 
the electrons which must associate them- 
selves with the nuclei to form neutral 
atoms is maintained solely by rotation in 
circular or elliptic orbits. The existence 
of a large number of electrons moving in 
such orbits increases the difficulty of 
accounting for equilibrium, particularly 
when we consider losses of energy by 
radiation, which should result in constant 
readjustments. Further, if uniform rota- 
tion is accompanied by radiation (as we 
might expect from electromagnetic the- 
ory) the atom should constantly radiate. 
Atoms do not normally radiate, however, 
but only when subjected to a violent dis- 
turbance which temporarily upsets equili- 
brium. We can readily account for three 
definite frequencies accompanying such 
perturbations of a single electron. Super- 
imposed on the circular motion there 
might be vibrations radial, tangential, and 
normal to the orbit, and if uranium, for 
example, of atomic number 92, has 92 such 
electrons circulating about it we could 
account for 276 spectral lines in this way. 
As a matter of fact, uranium has many 
thousand lines in its spectrum, and it 
seems beyond the powers of the human 
mind, with our present knowledge, to 
imagine the atomic structure which would 
account for the observed facts and emit 
radiation in accord with the accepted laws 
of physics. 

“Bohr has formulated a hypothesis ap- 
plicable to the spectra of hydrogen and 
helium in which he boldly departs from 
some of these laws. He accepts the 
Rutherford atom, and assumes that hy- 
drogen has a simple nucleus of one posi- 
tive charge about which a single electron 
revolves. According to accepted laws, 
which associate radiation of waves with 
accelerated motion of electric charges, 
the electron revolving in a circular orbit 
should emit waves, for it is subject to 
centripetal acceleration. Bohr assumes 
that this law does not apply within the 
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atom, altho the ordinary laws of electrical 
attraction hold the electrons in their or- 
bits. A further radical assumption is that 
there are a number of possible ‘stationary’ 
orbits, of different radii, in each of which 
the electron may move under conditions 
of equilibrium. An external disturbance 
may cause the electron to jump from one 
orbit to another, and during this transi- 
tion radiation is emitted.” 


3ohr applied his hypothesis to the 
case of helium with two nuclear 
charges and two detachable electrons, 
one of the latter being detached, but 
he could not solve the problem in the 
case when both electrons are retained. 
The problem for other atoms is like- 
wise too difficult to solve. If Bohr’s 
hypothesis is correct there are a num- 
ber of possible orbits for each electron 
and radiation is emitted only in passing 
from one to another. This hypothesis 
fits the cases of several groups of lines 


NERVOUS AND EMOTIONAL 


TOO MUCH LOVE 


in the spectra of hydrogen and helium 
with astonishing accuracy, yet it leaves 
much to be explained and involves the 
acceptance of notions which, to say the 
least, are difficult to reconcile with 
principles which have seemed to us to 
be firmly established. 


“There is another possibility which can 
not be overlooked, altho there is little ex- 
perimental basis for any clear-cut hy- 
pothesis—a static atom, that is, one in 
which the electrons are normally at rest 
in a condition of static equilibrium, held 
in place by quasi-elastic forces which set 
up vibrations when the electron is slightly 
displaced. Such an atom would probably 
better suit the chemist than the Ruther- 
ford atom, for how can we imagine two 
atoms in which the outer rings of elec- 
trons, the ‘valency’ electrons, are in rapid 
rotation, ever entering into permanent re- 
lations with each other in the molecular 
state? But we are unable to account for 
such quasi-elastic forces in the open struc- 


STATES NOT INHERITED 


GENERAL impression now 
seems to prevail that ner- 
vous or emotional states of 
an abnormal kind, or “neu- 
roses,” as the physicians say, 
are the result of injury or shock which 
the child receives early in life. If 
this were the case, neuroses, common 
as they are, would be still more prev- 
alent. Many more are exposed to 
these experiences than develop neu- 
roses. The great psychologist Freud 
has recognized this and has called at- 
tention to it. What has not been suff- 
ciently brought out, however, in the 
opinion of Doctor Adolph Stern, is the 
direct influence the immediate early 
environment has upon the individual. 
Doctor Stern refers particularly to the 
environmental influence before the 
child has reached the age of five. 
These influences, according to him, 
exert their effects so early in life that 
we are very apt to talk of the charac- 
teristics manifested by very young 
children as being inherited. An in- 
herited quality or characteristic is con- 
tained in the germ-cell. It is trans- 
mitted before the individual is even 
born. Neurotic characteristics, Doctor 
Stern believes, are not inherited, as 
we can very readily conceive of them 
as acquired characteristics. These, we 
know, are not hereditary. A concep- 
tion of the neurotic constitution as 
representing a retarded emotional de- 
velopment will enable us to clear up 
many things heretofore in the dark. 
We say that a child is born endowed 
with instinctive impulses. Upon the 
renunciation or sublimation — that is, 
the purification—of these impulses, as 
it grows older, depends its moral or 
“ethical” development. 


How will the child do this best? 
Doctor Stern writes in the New York 
Medical Record: 


“Given an environment which prevents 
the sublimation of these impulses, mal- 
development results. This conception 
throws the blame for the neuroses on the 
parents. Not that the children inherit 
neuroses from them, but, owing to some 
neurotic or abnormal trait in the parent, 
a normal development of the child is not 
as likely to result as when normal con- 
ditions exist. So that given an individual 
in such an environment, in addition ex- 
posed to sexual or marked emotional 
trauma, we say that such an individual is 
predisposed to the development of a 
neurosis. He has been retarded in his 
emotional development. He will react, 
even to the ordinary influences of life, in 
a way different to the reaction of one not 
so predisposed. ... 

“Among neurotics ‘favorite’ and ‘only’ 
children form a very large group. These 
are children who receive too much atten- 
tion and love, and who later in life expect 
society in general to take toward them 
the same attitude that the indulgent 
parents did. Such individuals look upon 
those people with whom they come in 
contact, as ‘parents’ and expect from 
them what their own parents had given 
them. Yet the blame for this condition, 
which is one of the most important pre- 
disposing causes of a neurosis, lies not 
with the patient but with the parent, who 
fostered in the child a craving it never 
learned to renounce. 

“Parents who choose favorites among 
their children do so, in my opinion, be- 
cause they see in that favorite child some 
quality, physical or psychic, for which 
they had looked in vain or no longer see 
in their marriage partner; and, having 
found it, shower upon that child all the 
love and devotion that should normally 
go to the wife or husband, as the case 
may be. This is but another way of 
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ture demanded by radioactive phenomena, 
and it is impossible to imagine electrons 
stationary in space, with nothing to hold 
them apart from the neighboring attract- 
ing positive charges. 

“It is evident that we have far to go 
to reach a complete explanation of light- 
emission, but the experimental develop- 
ments of the past few years, the circum- 
stantial evidence based on many different 
lines of attack, give us reason to hope that 
we may solve the problem qualitatively at 
least, that is, decide definitely between the 
Rutherford and the static atom, and possi- 
bly in the simpler cases, such as that of 
hydrogen, arrive at a fairly complete solu- 
tion of the problem. A complete quanti- 
tative solution of the general problem we 
can hardly expect. The astronomer can 
not solve the problem of three bodies in 
such a system as that of our sun; how 
can we expect to solve the far more diffi- 
cult problem of the motions of the swarm 
of mutually attracting and repelling par- 
ticles in the atom?” 


Nothing Sinister in 
a Child’s Desire 
to Slay its Father 


expressing the disillusion of or dissatis- 
faction with the marriage and an attempt 
to satisfy the desire through the uncon- 
scious replacement of the marriage part- 
ner by one of the children. It is a most 
common phenomenon that the mother’s 
favorite is a boy and the father’s choice 
is a girl. In this also we see an uncon- 
scious sex- selection, begining on the 
part of the parent and later becoming 
reciprocal.” 

How often do we hear parents, 
especially mothers, say: “I do not like 
to see my child grow up. I want it 
to remain a child.” Such children as 
a rule are mothered too much, over- 
sheltered and protected, fondled and 
cuddled to a pathological degree. 
These children have engendered in 
them desires and longings which only 
the parents can satisfy. We see such 
children clinging to their parents. 
Later these children hesitate to venture 
into matrimony. They fear in the first 
place that they cannot get that to 
which they have been accustomed in 
the past while single. In the next 
place they have not been prepared to 
lead an independent existence. They 
have not grown up in any true sense. 
They are unfitted to lead the life of an 
adult. Such a child is frequently kept 
by the parent in close contact with 
the latter. Parent and child will some- 
times be found sleeping in the same 
room if not in the same bed. The 
child is dressed, clothed, washed by 
the mother at an age when it should 
be looking out for itself in these re- 
spects. There is no doubt that the 
mother derives a great deal of pleasure 
from all this. What the nature of the 
emotion is one can not always say. 
The difficulty of dealing with the prob- 
lem arises from a misconception of the 
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“parent complex.” There is nothing 
sinister, despite the assertions of 
Freud, in the so-called “sexual” selec- 
tion of one parent by the child. 


“The typical parent-complex phenome- 
non, with its essential components, is 
pictured in the following incident: A 
healthy, lovable, good - natured little fel- 
low, of four years of age, normal in 
every way, said, in the presence of both 
of his parents: ‘Father, I’m going to kill 
you and marry mother.’ The little boy 
instinctively chooses his mother, the op- 
posite sex, and at the same time effective- 
ly demonstrates that his marriage to his 
mother necessitates in some way the re- 
moval of his father, the surest method 
being, in the child’s mind, killing. 

“This should give rise to no miscon- 
ception. As one might be led to infer, 


A NEW THEORY 


OPINION FOR 


instead of an enmity (conscious) existing 
on the part of the child for his father, 
in reality, the little fellow loves and 
idolizes him, and the two are very close 
chums. 

“This picture is one that commonly 
presents itself in one form or another in 
the life of most, if not all, children. It 
represents a physiological attempt on the 
part of the little fellow to do what his 
father did, namely, to get a wife. One 
may conceive of the boy’s impulse to 
‘kill’ his rival the crude, instinctive mani- 
festation of the later sublimated impulse 
of the adult to achieve success in love 
(choosing a mate) by the exhibition of 
qualities superior to those of his rivals.” 


The choice of the mother as his 
mate denotes the instinctive sex-selec- 
tion. If, as Freud has pointed out, 
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OF 


THE ORIGIN OF DISEASE 


ERTEBRAL adjustment is 

an art and a_ therapeutic 

procedure founded upon the 

theory that pressure upon 

a spinal nerve by a displaced 
—or more technically speaking, a sub- 
luxated—vertebra is the physical and 
perpetuating cause of ninety-five per 
cent. of all cases of disease. The re- 
maining five per cent. of all cases of 
disease are due, this theory holds, to 
“subluxations of other skeletal seg- 
ments.” Thus affirms Doctor G. H. 
Patchen in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy. He ex- 
plains first of all what is meant by a 
vertebral subluxation. 


“A subluxated vertebra is not one that 
has been forced into an abnormal, fixed 
position with a complete separation of its 
articular surfaces from those of its fel- 
lows. Such a condition would be a com- 
plete luxation and could hardly occur 
without a fracture. 

“A vertebra that has suffered a sub- 
luxation is still movable but is subluxated 
because, mechanically speaking, it is ‘off 
its center.’ In other words, the center of 
its field of motion has been shifted to a 
greater or less degree, so that it no longer 
corresponds with that of one or both of 
its neighbors. 

“According to this view the only differ- 
ence in the position of a vertebra when it 
has reached the extreme normal limit of 
motion in any given direction and when it 
occupies the same position as the result of 
a subluxation is, that in the latter case it 
cannot return to its normal center, while 
in the former case it can.” 


Many physicians contend that the 
subluxation theory is disproved by the 
unyielding condition of the spinal 
muscles as revealed by the dissecting 
table. Doctor Patchen replies by point- 
ing out how impossible it is to deter- 
mine from even the most painstaking 
examination of the dead and rigid 
muscles and ligaments of a cadaver, 


what mobility and _ elasticity these 
tissues have possessed when the subject 
was alive. Since the possibility of 
vertebral subluxations became known, 
many evidences of their existence are 
not difficult to find. All have long been 
known to orthopedists, surgeons and 
those who for any reason make fre- 
quent and careful examinations of the 
spine. But, from ignorance of their 
origin, their significance has been either 
overlooked or misinterpreted. 








THE SPINAL COLUMN 


C;, Cervical; Diz, dorsal; Ls, lumbar verte- 
bre; Ss, sacrum; Cocs, coccyx; C, C, the 
twelve ribs of the left side; Ps, Ms, Xs, 
three parts of the sternum; V,V, vertical 
axis of the spine showing its four curves. 
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we regard the concept “death” as jt 
exists for this child as “a going away,” 
we can readily understand why chil- 
dren so often use this method of rid- 
ding themselves of all undesirable com- 
petitors. The little fellow made the 
statement in a perfectly unconcerned 
way with no emotional display of any 
kind. The child did not hesitate to 
tell his parents what he intended to 
do to accomplish his ends. In him the 
wish is not “repressed.” The moral 
sense does not act as a repressing 
agent, for no moral sense exists. This 
conscious, unrepressed wish of the 
child is the unconscious repressed wish 
of the adult neurotic and lies at the 
basis of the functional neuroses as the 
prime cause of them. 


Significance of,‘‘Vertebral 
Subluxation’’ and Its Re- 
sponsibility for Our Ills 


“The most satisfactory and convincing 
proof that subluxations can and do occur 
is afforded by the following crucial test 
which any physician, if interested, can suc 
cessfully make. 

“Let him select, for this purpose, the 
first patient who enters his office suffering 
with neuritis of the median nerve of th 
right or left arm. In nine cases out of 
ten a careful examination will show that 
the first dorsal vertebra is displaced slight- 
ly to the right of its fellow below, if the 
right arm is affected, and to the left, if 
the left arm is the painful one; and, 
further, that the region over and sur 
rounding it on the subluxated side is sen 
sitive to both superficial and deep pres- 
sure. In addition to the severe pain, the 
patient may complain that the arm is weak 
and lacking in circulation. 

“Here we have a group of symptoms 
corresponding in every particular with 
those known to be produced by pressure 
upon a nerve. Their presence cannot be 
accounted for, in every detail, except by 
the theory that they are the result of the 
pressure of the misaligned first dorsal ver- 
tebrae upon the first dorsal nerve. And 
this theory can be shown to possess all the 
dignity and cogency of a fact in two dif- 
ferent ways. 

“First: By an X-ray of the suspected 
region which will not only visualize the 
extent and direction of the vertebral dis- 
placement but also the harmful foraminal 
changes in form and size of which it is 
the cause. 

“Second: By the immediate relief from 
all symptoms as soon as the pressure upon 
the painful nerve has been removed by 
restoring the offending bone to its normal 
position. This result can be promptly ac- 
complished without the assistance of any 
other means, either remedial or hygienic, 
by the simple process called an adjust- 
ment.” 

Thus, according to Doctor Patchen, 
the discovery of this anatomic pro- 
vision which permits any of the 24 
vertebrae to be moved far enough to 
interfere with the functions of a spinal 
nerve and be returned to its normal 
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BEWARE OF THE 


position without harm to itself, not only 
throws a flood of light upon the much- 
mooted question what is the nature and 
cause of disease, but significantly points 
to an obvious, prompt and reliable 
remedy for its removal. 


“But it may be asked, admitting that 


vertebral pressure upon a spinal nerve | 
may cause neuralgia, neuritis, or any other | 


affection of the nerve itself, do you main- 
tain that diphtheria, scarlet fever, tubercu- 


losis and other alleged germ diseases, are | 


caused simply by the impingement of a 
displaced vertebra upon a spinal nerve? 


{‘The answer to this question depends 


entirely upon what disease really is. Ii 
disease is an entity to be removed or de- 
stroyed, the subluxation theory affords no 
clue to its origin. But, if disease is an 
abnormal process needing correction, no 
other theory so satisfactorily accounts for 
its presence. 

“If we admit that health is the result 
of perfect functioning and that perfect 
functioning depends upon the unobstruct- 
ed transmission of vital impulses from 
brain to cell through the medium of 
the efferent nerves, disease, whatever its 
name, location, or degree of severity, can 
be nothing more or less than imperfect 
(too much or too little) functioning. 

“Hahnemann, therefore, was right when 
he declared disease to be a deranged ac- 
tion of the vital force. He failed, how- 
ever, to discover what has since been 
learned, that the cause of the disturbed 
action is some physical obstruction which 
interferes with the full and free trans- 
mission of vital energy. As long as the 
transmitting nerve is able to deliver, on 
demand, a normal maximum of vital 
energy to any functioning part of the 
body, be it organ, tissue, or cell, so long 
will such part possess the power not only 
to maintain a state of health but also to 
protect itself, as far as possible, against 
any adverse influence or unfavorable en- 
vironment.” 


Sciatica and the neuralgias are good 
illustrations. The consensus of opinion 
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COURSE OF THE MOTOR’ TRACTS 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SPINAL 
CORD 


The front half of the brain is supposed to 
have been removed, and the reader is look 
ing at its interior. CH, Cerebral hemisphere; 
Cb, cerebellum; OT, optic thalamus; L‘\ 
lenticular nucleus; M, medulla; P, pons; SC, 
spinal cord. Note that the great majority of 
nerve-fibers cross over in the medulla from 
the right side to form the crossed pyramidal 
tract on the left side of the cord, while a 
smaller number continue straight down as 
the anterior pyramidal tract of the right side 
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WHY GOOD LINGUISTS 
ARE OFTEN DANGEROUS 


N these times, when the linguist 
has acquired a special importance, 
it is well to remember that a good 
talker may be a bad man. He may 
be a degenerate, altho this is often 

dificult of acceptance by those who 
have not studied the psychology of 
special abilities and disabilities. <A 
volume has been devoted to the subject 
by Doctor Augusta F. Bronner, of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, in Chi- 
cago, who affirms that some mental 
defectives have a special ability for 
language. This is revealed not only in 
the acquirement of a remarkably good 
vocabulary but also by the effective 
dramatic use of words. Doctor Bron- 
ner has known subnormal and even 
rather low-grade feeble-minded persons 
who, without special training, have 
shown facility in the use of several 


languages. The practical bearings of 
this talent are extremely important. 
Lay verdicts regarding mental ability 
are based largely upon impressions 
gained through conversation. Hence 
the degenerate often pass easily for 
normal and bright. It is too generally 
felt that if a person is able to talk 
coherently and well, he must be in- 
telligent : 


“Naturally, tests which depend upon 
language ability would be well performed, 
thus obscuring the fact that in other re- 
spects the individual may be exceedingly 
lacking. Since Binet tests particularly in- 
volve the use of language, this becomes a 
vital matter in the testing of school cases, 
as well as court cases, for in so many 
instances the Binet tests alone are relied 
upon for mental diagnosis. It is quite 
possible that this ability, together with 
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in regard to the cause of these painful 
affections is that it may be gout, dia- 
betes, uric acid, or other conditions 
which impair the general nutrition and 
quality of the blood. Much pains are 
taken and much time and money 
wasted in efforts to remove these 
alleged causes by diet, baths, and other 
hygienic measures, but, even if these 
means are to a degree successful, they 
produce no effect upon the real cause 
of the illness which is pressure upon 
some portion of the involved nerve. 
Until this pressure is removed by some 
means, the patient will continue to 
suffer. With hardly an exception, this 
pressure is caused by a vertebral sub- 
luxation which impinges upon the 


| nerve at its foraminal exit. 


Vertebral adjustment is a_ specific 
remedy for this condition and, as a 
rule, prompt relief follows a few appli- 
“Faulty nutrition” or “im- 
adventitious and harmful ingredients 
ceases from troubling and the weary 
and irritated nerve is at rest. 
whatever 
adjustments 


“Stomach derangements of 
nature yield promptly to 
Even cases diagnosed as cancer have been 
reported cured by some practitioners. As 
a test of its merits, adjust the fifth dorsal 
vertebra to the right and a little superior, 
in some of your stomach cases, and see 
what happens. You will be surprised, per 
haps, to find that the troublesome indiges- 
tion can be more readily relieved by mak- 
ing the stomach agree with the food than 
by experimenting to find food that will 
agree with the stomach. 

“Similar favorable results occur when 
diseases of the liver and kidneys are con- 
fronted with the same remedy. Appendi- 
citis will lose its terrors if adjustments 
are resorted to in the first stage of this 
serious malady, and its chronic form 
gradually fades away under repeated ad- 
justments of the second lumbar vertebra 
towards the left.” 


Special Aptitude for Lan- 
guages and Words May Ac- 
company Degenerate Traits 


good rote memory, would enable a child 
to maintain his position in the ordinary 
classroom for a few years before he is 
recognized as a defective with special 
ability. When reasoning and judgment 
are required, the defects, of course, begin 
to be apparent, and yet, from our own 
experience we know that there are cases 
where the individual is accounted normal 
by all who come into contact with him 
until a psychological examination reveals 
the truth. 

“The negative aspects of this problem 
are more striking than the positive ones, 
for without other abilities it is difficult to 
sec how facility in the field of language 
can be practically useful; in most, if not 
all, positions in the social world parrot- 
like ability to talk well will not suffice. 
In consequence of their special gift, most 
of the defectives with special language 
ability whom we have seen have been so- 
cially dangerous; they have been able to 
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impose upon all who know them and to 
pass among their associates as normal, 
even when their behavior has indicated 
great stupidity. Educational and voca- 
tional failures, puzzling perhaps because 
of this deceptive semblance of normal 
mentality, can be understood only when 
this type of special ability is appreciated 
in all its practical bearings.” 


Since an illustrative case is always 
worth more for purposes of elucidation 
than any amount of general assertion, 
Doctor Bronner tells about a girl who, 
altho very definitely low-grade feeble- 
minded, yet was not generally recog- 
nized as such because of her ability to 
talk well :* 


“Catherine L. came to this country a 
stranger, illiterate, untrained, but because 
of remarkable language ability was able 
to obtain and hold positions, to interest 
people in her behalf, and to make an ex- 
tremely good impression, all on the basis 
of her vivacious and fluent conversation. 

“Catherine had been but sixteen months 
in this country, having come to join rela- 
tives. Her mother remained in Europe. 
Because of poor family circumstances she 
had never attended school a day in her 
life. She had lived in a small country 
town and had received no trade-training, 
or, for that matter, training of any kind. 


* PsycHoLocy oF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND Dts- 
ABILITIES. By Augusta F. Bronner. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


MYSTERY OF 
INSECT COURTSHIP 


A 


NE of the many mysteries of 

insect life, according to the 

English entomologist, Doctor 

H. Knight ‘Horsfield, is the 

manner in which the sexes 
of certain species contrive to com- 
municate with one another at long 
distances. The story of the Oak Eggar 
moth has all the qualities of a fairy 
tale. When the maiden emerges from 
the cocoon she may find herself im- 
prisoned in the chip box of the natural- 
ist, it may be, in the heart of a smoky 
town, many miles from the haunts of 
her kin. Nevertheless, she at once 
announces her advent to her possible 
swains, then hovering over the far- 
away moorland. To quote from the 
London Mail: 


“How is the communication made? By 
what manner of wireless telegraphy is the 
imperious message sent which is respond- 
ed to instantly by the Eggar gallants, who 
desert their fragrant habitat, brave every 
obstacle, ignore adverse winds, shape their 
course through a strange and dusky wil- 
derness of bricks and mortar, find the 
identical house, and, at length, laughing at 
locksmiths, cluster in masses around the 
tiny prison wherein the young princess is 
interned? 

“The facts are unquestioned: experi- 
ments designed to bring about these ‘as- 


“When we saw the girl she was able to 
converse fluently in English. She had 
quite a good vocabulary and a great deal 
of feeling for choice of words. She spoke 
dramatically, and the effectiveness of her 
special gift was seen in the fact that she 
had been able to obtain positions which, 
had her real defects been known, would 
never have been given her. Thus, she was 
going from door to door selling some 
patent appliance, having had some friend 
read for her the advertisement through 
which she had gotten her position as can- 
vasser. She could not keep account of the 
money which she received in exchange for 
her goods, so she invented a very plausible 
story, asking her customers to make out 
a receipt which stated the amount which 
they had given her; then later she had 
others count the money which she turned 
over to her employers.” 


Altho so shrewd in this, her general 
apperceptions were poor, and she was 
so lacking in foresight that she soon 
became involved in difficulties. She 
was exceedingly untruthful and began 
stealing in very stupid ways. But so 
favorable was the impression which 
she made, that, in spite of these faults, 
no one interested in the girl ever 
realized that she was a defective. She 
always tried to cover her misdeeds by 
plausible stories and the result was that 
gradually she was considered to be de- 
linquent,—never feeble-minded. 


semblings’ and to test the distances the 
males will travel are well known to all 
entomologists. But the main question, the 
manner of communication, remains to be 
answered. Darwin, Wallace, Ray Lan- 
kester, all the great ones, indeed, are si- 
lent, or at best inconclusive.” 


Fabre, the insects’ Homer, with his 
infinite capacity for taking pains, de- 
voted long periods to devising tests 
that should at least wring their secret 
from the breasts of the knightly Oak 
Eggars. He abandoned, of course, any 
hypotheses based on the faculties of 
sight and hearing; the sense of smell 
appeared to be the only line of cor- 
respondence open. But is the sense of 
smell tenable as a theory? We know 
that odoriferous particles are carried 
on the wind; they do not fly against 
it for any great distance. We know 
that very powerful odors will conflict 
with and overpower any weaker ones; 
a fox may destroy his own fatal taint 
by mingling with a flock of sheep. On 
these lines Fabre worked. 

He tells us he made his study a very 
charnel house of horrible stenches; still 
the Oak Eggars came to gather pas- 
sionately about their idol’s gaol. Never- 
theless Fabre himself seems finally to 
lean to the scent theory, but he plainly 
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“It was necessary to spend much time 
and to make a most careful study of this 
girl’s mentality, because one had to take 
into account her lack of educational] op- 
portunities and give her the benefit of the 
doubt in such work as depended upon this, 
Bearing this point in mind, we yet were 
convinced at the end of our study that the 
girl was a mental defective. She showed 
very poor ability to handle concrete ma- 
terial; altho she did remember solutions 
of problems when they were shown her, 
she herself showed absolutely no power to 
reason. She failed on the simplest tests 
for powers of analysis, showed extremely 
poor powers of apperception on special 
tests as well as in her social behavior. ‘In 
spite of having handled money in her 
daily occupation, she had not learned to 
add the simplest sums nor to make simple 
change. In every way, then, we had evi- 
dence of her poor mental endowment. 

“On the other hand, we were told by 
those who were competent to judge that 
she spoke well in several languages, which 
she had learned through residing in differ- 
ent countries. Her English was unexpect- 
edly good. We took verbatim a long con- 
versation held with Catherine, and no one 
would believe it possible that a feeble- 
minded girl could have mastered so well 
a new language in the length of time that 
she had been in this country. There was 
no doubt that she had a great gift for 
power of expression. 

“We see here a very clear illustration 
of the dangers that this talent involves.” 


Communication Be- 
tween the Sexes That 
Baffles the Entomologists 


does so for want of a better. At the 
risk of stepping in where the angels 
of science fear to tread, or, at any 
rate, tread gingerly, Doctor Horsfield 
ventures to make a suggestion. By 
what right do we restrict insects to our 
own five senses, and especially to the 
obviously limited range in which these 
act? Five is an arbitrary number; in 
other realms of nature there may be 
fifty or fifty thousand. 

Doctor Horsfield recently received 
from an officer serving on the South 
American coast the following letter: 


“One bright clear day last week (March 
of this year) we were lying close inshore 
and sending out intermittently on the low- 
power wireless when the air seemed to 
become full of butterflies and other wing- 
ed insects. The majority of the butter- 
flies were white with black spots or tor- 
toise-shell. When the wireless stopped 
they all dispersed. Was this sudden at- 
traction to the ship due to the wireless? 
There was no wind at the time and the 
season now corresponds to early autumn 
at home.” 


It would appear from this that some 
insects, at any rate, including certain 
butterflies, possess organs capable of 
response to the vibrations of the wire- 
less, vibrations to which our own 
coarser organizations are altogether in- 
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sensible, and by parity of reasoning it 
is fair to infer that the male Oak Eggar 
may own a receiver by which it actu- 
ally takes in the love message dis- 
patched by the imprisoned maiden in 
the chip box miles away. 

One may well ask if the insect world 
js not familiar with something corre- 
sponding to what mortals would call 
fourth-dimensional space. It has been 
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suggested that insects actually know 
something more in the way of direction 
than merely length, breadth and thick- 
ness. Some experiments were made be- 
fore the war with a view to the detec- 
tion of the region invaded by a breed of 
African insects which disappeared and 
reappeared, no one knew how or where. 
The conclusions were not sufficiently 
authenticated by data to justify their 


THE DIFFICULTY WITH 
SPIRIT LEVITATION 


EVITATION is said to occur 
when a heavy body is raised 
without the use of any known 
force and kept suspended with- 
out any visible support coun- 

teracting its weight. The whole subject 
has been gone into of late by Doctor 
W. J. Crawford in a study of raps and 
levitations from the standpoint of the 
reality of psychic phenomena. Doctor 
Crawford has been fortunate enough 
to find, says London Science Progress, 
an unpaid medium who can produce 
levitation practically at the experi- 
menter’s word of command, and he 
has taken the opportunity to carry out 
some experiments on more or less 
scientific lines. He finds that, when the 
medium is seated on a weighing-ma- 
chine, the table being raised in the air 
some feet away from her, her weight 
is increased by nearly the weight of 
the table, sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less. 


“This taken alone would be interesting, 
and we might accept the suggestion that, 
when the added weight is less, a small 
part of it is borne by other members of 
the circle acting as accessory mediums. 
But this, even if it explained anything, 
would not account for the cases in which 
the medium’s increase in weight is greater 
than the weight of the table, nor for those 
in which the medium herself is levitated. 
And altho Dr. Crawford finds no pressure 
on the floor under the table, yet a scale- 
pan a few inches above the floor does 
register a pressure, and sometimes one 
greater than the whole weight of the table, 
especially if this is only partly raised, one 
or two legs remaining on the ground. 
Again, if the table is levitated from the 
platform of the weighing - machine, its 
weight now is found to be on the weigh- 
ing-machine and not on the medium. 
Sometimes the unseen ‘operators,’ as Dr. 
Crawford calls them, appear to find great 
difficulty in lifting even a light table; yet 
the whole strength of four men is not 
enough to hold the table down if it is de- 
termined to levitate; and a single man 
sitting on it is tilted off with the greatest 
ease. Dr. Crawford is very ready with 
explanations: in some cases there is too 
much light, or of the wrong color, on a 
part of the apparatus; or the table is only 
just small enough to stand on its plat- 
form, which is supposed to create diffi- 
culty for the spiritual operators.” 


He has also set forth what he calls 
a theory of levitation, supposing that 
a flexible or rigid (sometimes it seems 
to be both at once) rod is formed out 
of matter taken from the medium and 
joins her body to the levitated table. 
Tho rigid enough to transmit the 
weight of this through her body to the 
weighing-machine, it is imperceptible 
to the touch, nor does she seem to feel 
any discomfort from the weight so 
transmitted through her shins, altho 
the table is borne at the end of a lever 
some feet long. This cantilever theory, 
with all the accessory explanations, is 
not by any means convincing mechani- 
cally. The one point that emerges from 
Dr. Crawford’s measurements is that 
they are hopelessly inconsistent and in- 
complete. When all these experiments 
have been repeated with other mediums 
by other investigators, when there is 
practical agreement as to the facts, a 
time may come for spinning theories, 
but not yet. The great British organ 
of science from which we quote pro- 
ceeds : 


“The root of the trouble is here. If in 
any ordinary inquiry you came upon re- 
sults like these, the same or another in- 
vestigator would take the whole thing 
up afresh from the beginning, with more 
accurate instrumental equipment, self-re- 
cording apparatus, and so forth, and at 
least make certain of the facts. But in 
this case that method is not applicable, be- 
cause the new investigator might quite 
likely find no facts at all to work upon. 
Yet, until this question can be cleared 
up, until the atmosphere of caprice and 
uncertainty which now surrounds these 
phenomena can be dispersed by further 
discovery, no real progress in psychical 
investigation is possible. And so long as 
this atmosphere is assumed to be the re- 
flection of actual human caprice on the 
part of certain assumed human ‘operators’ 
who get ‘annoyed’ when certain experi- 
ments are tried, so long no real inquiry 
will even be attempted. Whatever else the 
spiritualist hypothesis may do, it certainly 
acts as a bar to real investigation. We 
want to know why these phenomena are 
so irregular and so uncertain, why they 
require darkness or a red lamp, why we 
may not investigate them by any method 
we can think of, such as surprising the 
‘operators.’ If we content ourselves with 
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acceptance, but it seems clear that in- 
sects have either a sixth sense or an 
unknown dimension to move in. The 
sacred insect of the ancient world of 
Egypt was said to move from earth to 
the realms below and to be able to 
communicate in a language unknown 
to mortals with the deities of hell. 
There was a similar insect lore con- 
nected with the annual crop. 


An Apparent Physical Miracle 
Which Seems to Defy Ordi- 
nary Modes of Investigation 


the answer that the operators like it so, or 
do not like it, we shall naturally not get 
very far. In the early days of electricity 
it was found that, while glass or sealing- 
wax could easily be electrified and made 
to attract small particles, this could not 
be done with metal rods. If the inquirers 
had been content with the explanation 
that the spirits did not like metals, our 
knowledge of electricity would soon have 
reached a limit.” 


Dr. Crawford tells us that his “oper- 
ators” were generally (not always) 
anxious to aid his investigations, the 
implication being that they approved 
and wished to demonstrate his doctrine 
of spiritualism. To quote Science Prog- 
ress further: From this point of view 
it is unfortunate that the most im- 
pressive manifestations seem to be 
given to those who already believe and 
are not in need of further proof. He 
gives it as one of the prime conditions, 
“before we can expect anything worth 
having in the way of results,” that the 
medium and sitters must be “imbued 
with the seriousness and wonder of the 
phenomena presented.” Fortunately for 
our wounded, if we are taking an 
X-ray photograph of an injured limb, 
it is not found that the believer in 
radiography has any advantage over 
the incredulous: the photograph comes 
out just the same. Nor does the 
efficacy of a vaccine or serum depend 
in any degree on the faith of the 
patient, but protects equally the just 
man and the anti-vivisectionist. And if 
Dr. Crawford’s “operators” were really 
sane human beings anxious to prove 
their own and his thesis, we should ex- 
pect them not only to welcome the op- 
portunity to demonstrate before unbe- 
lievers, but also eagerly to fall in with 
any experimental tests whatever, es- 
pecially those designed to test their 
own good faith. If one-tenth of the 
energy now being wasted in getting 
useless messages from the other world 
could be devoted to finding out exactly 
what it is that happens, and how it 
happens, psychical research would be- 
gin to justify itself, and there would 
be a speedy end of the complaints that 
scientific men refuse to consider the 
subject seriously. 
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THE PHYSICAL SE- 
CRET OF REFLECTION 


VER since the first discovery 
of X-rays it was accepted that 
these were truly waves in 
the ether, just like light itself 
and heat-waves, differing from 

these merely in length. It was long 
impossible to support this view with 
anything more tangible than the asser- 
tion that it must be so. The X-rays 
could be brought within our ken and 
reconciled with other facts of physics 
by supposing them to be ether-waves. 
If this supposition were to be rejected, 
there could be only chaos in its stead. 
It was accepted accordingly, says The 
Scientific American, from which we 
take these details. Workers all over 
the world sought, however, experi- 
mental evidence in the case. 

If we are to prove these emanations 
to be waves, we will naturally try to 
show that they behave like other 
waves. The outstanding characteristics 
which the mere ordinary ether-waves 
display are their susceptibility to re- 
flection and refraction. If we inter- 
pose in their path a material obstruc- 
tion of some sort they are bent or 
broken off short and turned back again 
—unless, indeed, they be completely 
absorbed. So countless efforts were 
made to reflect or refract X-rays. 
Substances in plenty were found which 
were wholly or partly opaque to them 
and which would in consequence ab- 
sorb them in greater or less degree. 
This in itself was an item of conse- 
quence. Every effort to make them 
duplicate the two other familiar phe- 
nomena of light proved a total failure. 
The X-rays simply refused to be re- 
fracted or reflected. It remained for 
Professor Laue to hit upon a reason 
for this stubbornness and to suggest 
a remedy. He argued that reflection 
implies more than a mere turning back 
of the strain of waves. It implies 
turning them back uniformly: 


“This means, in the first place, that 
all waves striking the reflecting surface 
from a given direction must be sent away 
in some one direction; otherwise we have 
no true reflection at all, but rather diffu- 
sion. Light is reflected from a mirror; 
it is merely diffused from a rough table- 
top. In the second place, all waves com- 
ing to the surface in the same phase— 
crest to crest and trough to trough— 
must be similarly sent away. Now if 
there are in the reflecting surface any 
roughnesses whose height is more than a 
small fraction of the impinging wave- 
length, waves traveling toward the sur- 
face in the same phase will not hit it 
uniformly; they will hit the high spots 
and the low spots in improper phase, and 
hence will be reflected in different phases. 
So we will have a train of waves travel- 
ing away from the surface, but with 
crests and troughs completely jumbled 


up. The physicist has a name for this; 
he calls it interference, because crests 
and troughs which are not in synchron- 
ism catch hold of one another and kill 
one another off.... 

“Light- waves have a length of .0004 
to .0007 millimeters for the visible por- 
tion of the spectrum. This is small 
enough in all conscience; but it is not so 
small that we cannot prepare surfaces 
that will reflect them uniformly. The 
case is far different when we deal with 
X-rays. For of these the wave-lengths 
are about .00000001 millimeter. Surfaces 
which are to all intents ideal planes when 
measured in light- wave lengths become 
positively mountainous when we refer 
them to the infinitesimal length of an 
X-ray wave. And when we permit a 
series of such waves to fall on one of 
these surfaces, instead of being nicely 
reflected at a uniform angle and in phase, 
they are scattered in all directions and 
all phases.” 

Efforts to reflect the Roentgen ray 
resolve themselves, then, into a search 
for a substance capable of reflecting 
them.. The one place in nature where 
plane surfaces occur is in crystals. 
Crystallographers tell us that the 
crystal consists of atoms arranged in 
formal systems more or less compli- 
cated but always decomposable into 
planes. There are always these defi- 
nite planes of atoms, one atom thick. 
Not only are these planes smooth when 
measured in billionths of an inch but 
they are equidistant from one another 
under the same exacting criterion. But 
here another complication intervened. 
These surfaces are not opaque to X- 
rays. A beam falling upon the upper- 
most plane of a crystal will be partly 
reflected, partly transmitted to the next 
plane. Here it will again be partly 
reflected and partly transmitted. So 
it goes indefinitely, since in a crystal 
of tangible size there is a prodigious 
number of cleavage planes. “We have 
then a vast quantity of relatively weak 
waves emanating from different depths 
in the crystal. In general these will 
not fall in the same phase; and they 
will interfere and kill one another off.” 

When a beam of light is thus split 
up and partially reflected by the cleav- 
age planes, the reflected rays obviously 
have a greater distance to travel the 
greater the depth from which they are 
reflected : 


“But between two rays reflected from 
two given levels these distances are fixed, 
so long as the incident angle is kept un- 
changed; and their differences are like- 
wise fixed. In particular, this so-called 
‘path-difference’ is constant for two suc- 
cessive planes of reflection. Now if Mr. 
A goes around the block in one direction, 
and Mr. B in another, and if Mr. A’s 
speed is exactly two or three or four 
times Mr. B’s, the two will meet again 
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Discovery of a Tool for 
Analysis of Great Power 
in an Unexpected Way 


at the starting-point; but if Mr. A’s speed 
is one and a half times Mr. B’s, or any 
other fraction multiple of Mr. B’s, they 
will not so meet. And just so, if the 
path-difference is an exact multiple of 
the wave-length, the ray which has the 
longer path will, in its excess distance 
traveled, present an exact whole number 
of waves, and ‘come out even’ with the 
ray taking the shorter path. If this holds 
between any two successive planes, it 
will hold, by virtue of the equal spacing, 
between any two planes whatsoever, and 
so for all the planes; and if rays then 
come to a crystal in phase, they will go 
away from it in phase.” 

Taking advantage of all this, Laue’s 
disciples, Friedrich and Knipping and 
after them Bragg and Mosely in Eng- 
land, succeeded in actually reflecting 
X-rays from a crystal. In Bragg’s 
demonstration the reflection was so 
strong that only a few minutes’ ex- 
posure was necessary for a distinct 
impression upon the photographic 
plate. This was because Bragg had a 
far better conception of what was 
taking place than had Laue. The Ger- 
man apparently regards the phenome- 
non purely as one of reflection. Bragg 
realized that his crystals were so lack- 
ing in opacity to the X-rays that the 
reflected waves could at best be but a 
small fraction of those “incident” and 
that in order to make them strong 
enough to record their presence they 
must be piled up by means of the 
systematic interference of which men- 
tion has been made. He concentrated 
his attention upon that feature of the 
problem and successfully. 


“The consequences have been far be- 
yond anything Bragg could have fore- 
seen. In the first place we have an ele- 
gant means of X-ray analysis. It is easy 
enough to identify the smallest angle of 
incidence which causes a given X-ray 
beam to be reflected from a given crystal; 
and this makes possible an accurate de- 
termination of wave-lengths which had 
before been realized only in the wildest 
dreams of the physicist. Moreover, we 
have a tool for crystal analysis of ex- 
traordinary power, and from a most 
unexpected quarter. Among others, the 
crystals of rock salt, potassium chloride, 
diamond and selenium have given up 
their secrets under this searching probe.” 

It may be well to recall here a com- 
monplace about light which while dis- 
coverable in the pages of any standard 
work of reference is too often over- 
looked when new theories are mooted. 
The earliest theory of any importance 
involved the conception that light was 
a succession of material particles pro- 
pelled from the source in straight lines. 
The substance thus propelled was con- 
ceived to be imponderable. The nod- 
ern theory conceives light as.a form of 
energy. 
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BISHOP GORE COMES TO AMERICA 
PREACHING INTERNATIONALISM 


HE Bishop of Oxford, who 
is touring this country under 
the auspices of the National 
Committee on the Moral Aims 
of the War, and who expects 
to speak in thirty American cities be- 
fore his return, is making the League 
of Nations a key-note of his addresses. 
He follows here the lead of President 
Wilson, whom he calls “the great 
prophet of the League of Na- 


another and act in common. This will be 
the best basis for religious reunion of a 
deeper kind. 

“So, on the wider field of international 
relations, let us adopt the same method 
The Head of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion and the Anglican Bishops of the 
Province of Canterbury, acting with una- 
nimity in their convocations, and the lead- 
ers of the Free Churches, have all given 
the weight of their support to the proposal 





He Says that Jesus Would 
Never Have Condoned 
an Exclusive Patriotism 


all Christian countries, by all portions of 
Christendom on behalf of the League ot 
Nations.” 

The difficulties inherent in this plan 
are conceded to be portentous. As he 
faces any careful statement of them by 
an expert hand, the Bishop says that 
he feels “like Plato’s Socrates, when, 
he was propounding his ideal republic 
and trembling before the expected 
waves of obloquy and ridicule 





tions,” and he says that “there 
is no hope for our civilization 
unless we can build again our 
international life upon a new 
hasis of which Joseph Mazzini, 
the great patriot, is also the 
great prophet.” He further de- 
clares: “We recognize in the 
crying out for a fellowship of 
nations, sternly restraining the 
ambitions of an exclusive patri- 
otism, a real acknowledgment 
of the Lordship of Jesus; for 
He both rejected and refused to 
associate Himself with the cur- 
rent patriotism of His nation, 
and positively laid the basis of 
universalism in His dealings 
with mankind.” 

In a pamphlet entitled “The 
League. of Nations, the Oppor- 
tunity of the Church” (Doran), 
the Bishop goes on to express 
the hope that a conference of 
free nations would lead to unity 
on the spiritual, as well as on 
the secular plane: 


“Il have long been persuaded 
that the best immediate way of 
promoting religious unity in our 
own country [i. e., in England] is 
for all the fragments of the Chris- 
tian Church to act together, as if 
they were one, on the moral and 








Press Illu strating Service 
“HIS WORDS ARE EXACTLY WHAT WE NEED 


CONQUER THE WORLD” 


So one religious editor writes of the message of Bishop Gore. 





social questions of the day. Let 
us join to attack the questions of housing, 


wages, fellowship of employers and em- 
ployed, commercial dishonesty, secret 
commissions, intemperance, and sexual 


morality, so far as they affect public 
policy. In the country as a whole, and 
in each town and district, let Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants sit to- 
gether in common council, and act to- 
gether and bring the weight of their com- 
bined moral influence to bear on these 
grave questions of public policy. So far 


as their religious principles admit, let 
them join in prayer together on neutral 
So they will learn to know one 


ground, 


of the League of Nations. Let them not 
be content to act apart. Let them com- 
bine in England and America for the 
same purpose. Let them organize them- 
selves for a propaganda. 

“Cannot the same be done by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the countries of 
its communions, under the leadership of 
the Pope? Let the same be done in the 
small remnant of neutral Christian na- 
tions. If we cannot, as I feel sure we 
cannot under present circumstances, have 
an Ecumenical Christian Conference, 
such as the Archbishop of Upsala pro- 
poses, let us have coordinated action in 





| which his proposals would ex 
| cite.” Apart from difficulties of 
| organization and difficulties of 
detail, there is no question that 
| any proposal, however moder 
| ate, to limit by international or 
| supernational control the judg- 
ment of a nation about what its 
| own honor and interests require 
| will excite against it a very deep 
| and widespread passion of na 
tional pride. 

Bishop Gore, nevertheless, 
cherishes a_ threefold hope 
The first is rooted in the de 
spair of the future which fills 
people of all 
contemplate 


the minds of 
kinds when they 
the tendencies of national rival- 
ry as they existed before the 
war and led to its outbreak, 
unless they can be profound- 
ly modified or effectively re- 


strained. “We simply cannot 
bear to think of making a 
peace, however just a peace, 


and then leaving the nations, 
after a period of exhaustion, to 
watch one another with the old 
jealousy, and build up arma- 
ments, one against another, un- 
til another world-war breaks 
out.” The second ground of 
hope is the progress and the 
international sympathies of 
democracy. “It is possible to imagine 
a militarist and bellicose democracy 
But, on the whole, it remains true that 
if there were nothing but really demo- 
cratic nations, whether republics or 
constitutional monarchies in form, the 
warlike tendencies of the world would 
be enormously reduced.” And, finally, 
the Bishop looks with profound hope 
to the Christian Church: 





ro 


“True, there is no rapid road to heal 
the divisions of Christendom. But there 
is no reason why in welcoming and pro- 
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moting the League of Nations the Chris- 
tian Church should not even now act as 
if it were one. The same agreement to 
act together is feasible on all social and 
moral questions so far as they affect pub- 
lic policy. In the case of the League of 
Nations the heads of the Roman, the 
Anglican, and the chief Protestant com- 
munions, both in the British Empire and 
in America, either have spoken in assent 
already or are likely to do so very soon. 
Why should not all the portions of Chris- 
tendom in every nation combine into a 
single body to welcome and to propagate 
the principle of the League? For, in- 
deed, it is its own voice that the Church 
hears echoed back by the statesmen who 


propose it. True it is we are a long way 
off a reunited Christendom—such a su- 
pernational fellowship of men as the 
Catholic Church should be. True it is 
that the League of Nations will be on no 
professedly religious basis, and will ex- 
clude no nation on account of its religious 
beliefs. Nevertheless, there can be few 
practicable measures which would be so 
strong a witness to Christian principles as 
the formation of a League of Nations to 
promote and maintain peace, and nothing 
would make the peoples of the world un- 
derstand what Christianity stands for bet- 
ter than the spectacle of a divided Chris- 
tendom reunited at least to promote this 
purpose.” 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMER- 
ICA LOSES TWO OF ITS LEADERS 


HE deaths of Cardinal Farley 
and of Archbishop Ireland, 
occurring within a few days 
of one another, have com- 
pelled attention even in war- 
time. Excepting only Cardinal Gibbons, 
these were the two most prominent 
figures in the Roman Catholic Church 
of America. They were alike in Irish 
birth and ancestry. They were alike 


in devotion to their Church. But in 
temperament and character, as in the 
nature of the service they rendered, 
they were widely different. 

Cardinal Farley, interpreted by the 
Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., in America, 
was essentially a priestly soul. “It is 


as a priest,” this writer tells us, “that 
he will especially be remembered.” We 
read further in this Catholic weekly: 





a great administrator. 
his diocese. 





HE WAS PRACTICAL IN ALL THINGS 


Cardinal Farley, whose portrait by Tartoné confronts us here, is characterized as 
He spent his days organizing and building up the institutions of 
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On all of this The Christian Register 
(Boston) comments: 


“We rejoice with the Bishop, but we 
cannot lose the distinction, on this im- 
perfect sphere, between the facts, on the 
one hand, and the dreams and visions of 
a heaven, on the other hand. There is a 
higher degree of liberality in the English 
religious life which he knows than there 
is in America. To prove that, one need 
only compare their religious press with 
ours. Meanwhile, whatever the truth or 
lack of it in the actual conditions, as the 
Bishop sees them, his words as prophecies 
are exactly what we need to conquer the 
world.” 


The Qualities That Distin- 
guished Cardinal Farley 
and Archbishop Ireland 


“Breadth of view, a thoro  under- 
standing of the problems of the day, ad- 
ministrative qualities of the highest order 
—these he had, and used for the noblest 
ends. With a thoro grasp of the intel- 
lectual problems of the hour, he looked 
at them steadily and calmly. But he re- 
fused to depart from the solutions which 
his Faith, his training, his clear mind, his 
varied experience of men and things had 
taught him were absolutely correct and 
sound. In abstract reasoning, in purely 
metaphysical questions, in theories as such, 
he had little interest. Yet he was keenly 
logical, and an accomplished scholar. But 
his one passion in life was to deal with 
the hearts, the souls, the lives of men. 
He was practical in all things. He so- 
cialized his gifts of mind and heart, his 
innate love of virtue and truth, his sin- 
cere and tender piety. Ornaments of his 
own life, they were the source and the 
explanation of his influence... . 

“The whole priestly life of the late 
Cardinal was passed within the limits of 
the archdiocese of New York. With the 
City of New York, its life, its activities, 
its marvelous growth, its problems, some 
of them more puzzling than the questions 
that face many a populous republic and 
kingdom, he was intimately acquainted. 
He loved its people, many-tribed and 
many-tongued. For the energy, the man- 
hood, the push, the epically audacious 
economic and business enterprise of her 
citizens, he had the greatest admiration. 
To America and the American constitu- 
tion, to America’s aims and purpose in the 
war, he was unflinchingly loyal. . . . New 
York learned to reverence and love this 
unworldly priest, who had but one desire, 
to rule his flock as a true and holy bishop.” 


The achievements of Cardinal Far- 
ley as an administrator are eulogized 
in the same article. Thanks to him, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, “the noblest 
sacred edifice in the United States,” 
was freed from debt. He was equally 
successful in relieving the diocesan 
seminary at Dunwoodie from a heavy 
financial burden. He gave support to 
the Catholic University at Washington. 
He improved the parochial school sys- 
tem. He launched and carried to a 
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successful conclusion the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia.” In all things he was 
a priest and a shepherd. 

Archbishop Ireland presented, at 
many points, a strong contrast to Car- 
dinal Farley. He was more uncon- 
ventional. His advanced modernism, 
his independent manner of expressing 
himself, may have cost him his Car- 
dinal’s hat, yet these very qualities 
endeared him to his fellow Minnesotans 
and to a multitude of Americans in all 
other parts of the Union. 

He was a fine speaker, a writer in 
the Nation recalls, with a keen sense 
of the dramatic, so that in the presence 
of a popular audience he could throw 
into a sentence or two, enforced by a 
vivid gesture, an appeal to the emotions 
which carried with him many listen- 
ers who would have been impervious 
to carefully prepared arguments. He 
served as a chaplain in the Civil War, 
and his last address, in St. Paul, last 
May, was in honor of two hundred 
naval recruits. 

As a loyal Catholic and a firm be- 
liever in the importance of giving 
children a religious training in con- 
nection with their secular instruction, 
he always wished that all Catholic 
children could be taught in parochial 
schools. But this interest never lured 
him into hostility to our common-school 
system ; and it is well remembered how, 
in the midst of a public address de- 
livered while the school controversy 
was at its height in Minnesota, he 
suddenly exclaimed, with a fervor 
which thrilled the entire assemblage of 
two thousand men and women: “The 
free school of America: withered be 
the hand raised in sign of its destruc- 
tion !” 

Equally effective was his admonition 
to the Christian people of this country 
to “go forward, bearing in one hand 


SECTARIANISM BEING 
WIPED OUT BY THE WAR 


FEW weeks ago, thirty-five 

persons met in a New York 

office. There were five Ro- 

man Catholics, five Jews, five 

soldiers of the Salvation 
Army, five members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and five 
members of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. They had assembled 
in response to a request from President 
Wilson, and each group of five repre- 
sented an organization that is working 
for the soldiers in the training camps 
and at the front. 

About the same time, at Camp Upton, 
Long Island, the new colors of the 
304th Field Artillery were blessed by 
a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, a vicar-general of the Roman 
Catholic Church and a rabbi of the 
Jewish Church. 


BREAKING DOWN DENOMINATIONAL BARRIERS 























“THE BLIZZARD OF | 


CONSECRATED 
THE NORTHWEST” 


So Archbishop Ireland was affectionately 
called by his friends. He served in two 
wars both as a priest and as a fiery backer 
of fighting men. 








the Bible, and in the other the Consti- 
tution of the United States!” So fierce 
was his condemnation of the liquor 
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traffic that he was sometimes styled 
“the Father Matthew of the North- 
west,” and he was even known to re- 
fuse confession to dramsellers on the 
ground that they were feeding their 
bodies by destroying the souls of their 
brother men. 


The Archbishop had the defects of 
his virtues. He could no more keep 
out of politics than he could turn in- 
fidel. Once, in the early '90s, visiting 
New York to raise a loan on his in- 
dividual property to clear his diocese 
of debt, he uttered his views publicly 
on the machinations of Tammany Hall 
and its congeners, and thus fell into a 
controversy with some of the local 
clergy. Again, in 1896, he came out 
vigorously against the Populistic ideas 
of Bryan. His candor was reported to 
Rome as a cause of scandal, and proba- 
bly did him some damage there for a 
time, tho later, in the settlement of the 
question of our Philippine friar lands, 
the Pope made considerable use of him 
as a go-between. 

Personally, the Archbishop was a 
striking figure. He had a face of un- 
common strength, keen yet responsive 
eyes, and the protruding nose and chin 
of a leader in forward movements. 
His presence, whether in plain dress 
or in his official vestments, inspired 
respect. He was, moreover, a man 
among men—genial, full of interest in 
whatever was afoot, fond of people, 
with a marked preference for infor- 
mality of intercourse. “He would have 
been an ideal prelate,” the writer in 
the Nation suggests, “to fulfil the pro- 
phetic picture suggested by a dis- 
tinguished layman some years ago, of 
a Yankee Pope who should one day 
walk down Broadway, like any other 
modern apostle, in a frock coat and a 
high silk hat.” 





‘““A Passion of Patriotism Has Brought To- 


gether in Common Service Churches Which 


In the “huts” of our cantonments and 
camps, the first service held on Sun- 
day is generally the mass for Roman 
Catholic soldiers. Jewish and Protes- 
tant services are held in the same room. 
The workers are of all faiths. 

It is these and similar portents which 
lead Dr. William T. Ellis, the dis- 
tinguished religious investigator and 
traveler, to the conclusion that war is 
breaking down denominational barriers 
and is bringing about church union. 
He writes (in the Boston Transcript) : 


“To-day the world is following in the 
train of the soldier. In this one par- 
ticular, it has come to pass that a passion 
of patriotism has brought together in com- 
mon service churches which never before 
worked or walked together. .. . 

“Less than five years ago the number of 
Americans who thought of churches in 


Have Never Worked or Walked Together”’ 


any other terms than Protestant denomina 
tions and Roman Catholics was negligible. 
They were used to a degree of rivalry be- 
tween denominations, and also between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Now, 
in the red schoolhouse of war, myriads 
have had their religious horizons enlarged. 
They have been introduced to the State 
Churches of Protestant European coun- 
tries, and to the Greek Catholic churches, 
as well as to the Roman Catholics. They 
have found figuring romantically and 
heroically in the war the ancient Grego- 
rian, or Armenian Church, and the his- 
toric Nestorian Church, along with the 
venerable Coptic Christian Church. These 
major divisions of Christendom used to 
interest the theologians and historians 
alone. Now they are becoming part of the 
common knowledge of the average man. 
We are seeing religion in the large. 
Alongside of that vast background, most 
of our individual denominationally dis- 
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There is an almost 








incredible submerg- 
ence of all sectarian 
distinctions. Protes- 
tant soldiers grow 
enthusiastic over 
their Roman Cath- 
olic chaplains, and 
Roman Catholics 
praise their Protes- 
tant padres. These 
men have discovered 
something bigger 
than any church. 
They find them- 
selves comrades and 
soldiers in one cause, 
with one God, one 
Saviour, one heaven. 

“In ‘a wonderful 
accession of toler- 
ance and fellowship, 
they simply disre- 
gard the pre-war 
rivalries and divi- 
sions. All reports 
make it clear that 
old __individualities 
have been — subor- 
dinated at the front. 
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the realization of a “Jewish homeland.” 





“JERUSALEM DELIVERED” 


General Allenby and his soldiers (here shown entering the 
Jaffa Gate) are the modern crusaders who have made possible 


There is no attempt 
made to treat the 
boys as members of 
any special com- 
munion, except that 








tinctive claims look as petty and as ab- 
surd as the Kaiser’s claim to special part- 
nership with God. 

“Emancipated to a new largeness of 
view, and to a new sense of relative and 
vital values by the war, the soldiers have 
been quick to overstep and ignore de- 
nominational lines. Their Christianity 
has come to mean more to them ever, 
but denominationalism has shriveled up. 


Catholics desire and 
need confession and mass, which can- 
not be supplied by Protestant chaplains.” 

Because of her nearness to the 
battlegrounds, Christianity in Great 
Britain has been intensely responsive 
to the military spirit. Hundreds of 
clergymen have accompanied the Brit- 
ish army. Practically every church 
leader has done special work among the 





PROGRESS OF THE JEW- 
ISH HOPE IN PALESTINE 


HE “Jewish homeland” in 

Palestine is brought appreci- 

ably nearer by recent events. 

Not only England, France and 

Italy have set the seal of offi- 
cial approval upon the Zionist plan. 
America, too, can now be numbered 
among the friends of Zionism, as a 
result of President Wilson’s letter 
praising the “reconstructive work” of 
the Weizmann Commission in Palestine, 
Even Turkey is in favor of Zionism, 
and has proposed to the Central Powers 
a conference, the purpose of which 
shall be the removal of all restrictions 
upon Jewish colonization. It is highly 
improbable, however, that any such 
conference will ever take place. Turk- 
ish prestige in Palestine has received 
its death-blow from General Allenby 
and his victorious army. The Entente 
Allies, not the Central Powers or Tur- 
key, will control the future of Pales- 
tine. Late dispatches tell of a plan 
under which France is charged with 


the preparation of a scheme of self- 
government in harmony with the agree- 
ment reached between the British, 
French and Russian Governments in 
1916. 

American Jews are pledged to pro- 
vide this year a three-million-dollar 
budget for the founding of a Jewish 
republic in liberated Palestine, and at 
a recent convention in Pittsburgh dis- 
cussed a constitution for the new com- 
monwealth. Solemnly, and in an ex- 
alted mood, the convention decreed the 
following fundamental institutions of 
the Jewish homeland: 


“First—To insure in the Jewish national 
home in Palestine equality of opportunity 
we favor a policy which, with due regard 
to existing rights, shall tend to establish 
the ownership and control by the whole 
people of the land of all natural resources 
and of all public utilities. 

“Second—All land owned or controlled 
by the whole people should be leased.on 
such conditions as will insure the fullest 


men. Innumerable articles, books, ad- 
dresses and conferences have been de- 
voted to the religious significance of 
the war. “The result,” says Dr. Ellis, 
“has been such a spirit of openminded- 
ness and tolerance among Christian 
leaders as Great Britain has never 
known before. All the churches have 
been chastened and humbled.” He 
continues : 


“Now the Protestantism of Great Brit- 
ain has set itself seriously to the task of 
affecting a union of forces. Kindred 
bodies will surely get together. The union 
of all the Scotch-Presbyterian churches, 
for instance, is apparently assured. The 
‘Nonconformist’ bodies are busily consid- 
ering how they may share in a new con- 
formity to get ideals of Jesus for one 
Church. There are leaders in the Estab- 
lished Church who freely predict that dis- 
establishment will follow the war, and 
that the Anglican Church, in new union 
with Christian brethren of all names, is to 
come to a new estate of spiritual power. 

“A group of leading free churchmen 
have put forth a set of proposals of a pos- 
sible basis for church union in Great 
Britain, in which they even go to the 
length of admitting that the episcopacy 
should be accepted as the form prevailing 
among the majority of Englishmen. Such 
a confession from free churchmen is sig- 
nificant. It does not represent any change 
of any personal view with respect to the 
episcopal form of church government; it 
only signifies that men have come to 
subordinate all questions of polity and ad- 
ministration and dogma to the great cen- 
tral verities of the: Christian faith. The 
oneness of the Church is more important 
than the idiosyncrasies of the individual. 

“What the war is doing for Great 
Britain, in a religious way, it will surely 
do also for America,” 


President Wilson’s Indorse- 
ment Has Given the Zionist 
Cause a Big Push Forward 


opportunity for development and continu- 
ity of possession. 

“Third—The cooperative principle should 
be applied so far as feasible in the organ- 
ization of all agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and financial undertakings. 

“Fourth—The fiscal policy should be so 
framed as to prevent land speculation and 
prevent financial oppression. 

“Fifth—There shall be the widest mea- 
sure of individual liberty, equality and re- 
ligious freedom for all the inhabitants of 
the land without reference to sex, origin, 
or religious faith. 

“Sixth—The system of free public in- 
struction which is to be established should 
embrace all grades and departments of 
education. 

“Seventh — Hebrew, the national lan- 
guage of the Jewish people, shall be the 
medium of public instruction.” 


Many Jewish soldiers have gone from 
America to make ready the way for 
these ide%l aims, and Jacob H. Schiff, 
the Jewish philanthropist, has donated 
$25,000 toward the endowment of a 
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sew Jewish University. The corner- 
tone of the University was laid by Dr. 
(haim Weizmann during his recent 
tour of Palestine as the head of the 
jewish Administrative Commission ap- 
pointed by the British Government. 
Our Hebrew University,” he said, “in- 
formed by Jewish learning and Jewish 
energy, will mold itself into an integral 
part of our national structure which is 
n process of erection.” 

General Allenby’s army has found 
thousands of acres cultivated by im- 
migrant Jews dwelling in a dozen com- 
munities compared by a writer in the 
New York Times with the townships 
of New England. These communities, 
we learn, in spite of the drastic mea- 
sures of the Turkish Government else- 
where taken in regard to the requisi- 
tioning of produce -and taxation, were 
found to be in a thriving and pros- 
perous condition and far superior, as 
to scientific cultivation and housing, to 
the Arab farmers or those of the Turk- 
ish crown lands in the Plain of Sharon. 


“Ben Shamen, among the foothills of 
Mount Ephraim, was started in 1910 as a 
combined community of arts and crafts 
and an experiment in agriculture. When 
Allenby found it there were about 120 
Jews there, with an acreage that had been 
increased from 200 to 600 in two years, 
under olives, apples, and corn. Most of 
the people were from the Bezalel, the 
arts and crafts school in Jerusalem. 
They dwelt in stone houses looking down 
on the great plain of corn land which 
stretches from Lydda, on the Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem highway, to the sea. Here before 
the war the men worked in brass and 
silver, and their wives wove carpets or 
made lace. With a wonderful power of 
adaptability, when they lost their market 
they quickly turned to the fields. 

“Another colony found on the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem road was Moza, where five 
or six families were busily engaged in 
redeeming a rocky plateau and placing 
it little by little under cultivation. 
Here the people live by their vineyards 
and orchards. One family specializes in 
dairy farming, another supplies vegetables 
to the Jerusalem market. Among their 
farms are those of Arabs who have been 
cured of their nomadic habits of centuries 
and have settled down to till the soil. 

“But these are only the smaller colonies 
and there are many others like them— 
Petach Tikveh, a typical garden town; 
Richon, with some 3,000 inhabitants; Beer 
Tobiah or Kahtiniah, Ekron Katrah, and 
many more.” 


Several efforts have been made to 
estimate the future population and eco- 
nomic resources of the Zionist State. 
Lord Bryce, in an article in the 
Menorah Journal (N. Y.), may be said 
to speak with authority. He writes: 


“Tt is a small country. The area of the 
Kingdom of Solomon was about as large 
as that of the State of Massachusetts. 
But Palestine had not then, and never has 
had, and has not now, any well-defined 
boundary except the Sea on the West. 
But let us take it, as understood to-day, 
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at about 10,000 square miles. Much of 
this area is too dry and rocky for tillage; 
large parts are too dry even for cattle or 
sheep. Some large tracts might be irri- 
gated, and would then yield rich crops, 
but to construct irrigation works would 
require considerable capital expenditure. 
There is no water power, except in the 
Jordan, which has a rapid fall from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, and it is 
also the only important stream from which 
water could be drawn for irrigation. So 
far as is known, no minerals exist in 
quantities that would repay working. Its 
population must therefore depend on agri- 
culture. This was estimated before the 
war at about 650,000. But as many have 
died of want, or been killed by the Turks, 
within the last three years, the number 
must be now smaller. About two-thirds 
are Moslems, speaking Arabic—some very 
fanatical. No one would propose to eject 
them from their lands, so the present 
question is: For how many immigrants 
can room be found?. Taking the country 
as it stands (including the cultivable parts 
of the district east of the Jordan), proba- 
bly not more than about 300,000. If, how- 
ever, the middle and lower Jordan Valley 
were irrigated, if reservoirs of water from 
the winter and spring rains were provided, 
if the ancient cisterns were repaired, if 
the terrace cultivation on the slopes of the 
hills were replanted with trees, for the 
land is now terribly bare, it would be 
possible to provide work and sustenance 
for many more, perhaps for another 
300,000 or an even larger number.” 


The London Economist has this to 
say of the economic future of Pales- 
tine: 


“It is natural to ask how the Jewish 
people, which seems to prefer Ghettos, is 
to live by tillage in a country which con- 
tains much mountain and desert, and is 
only one-third larger than Wales. But 
there is much fertile land in the coastal 
strip, on the central plain of Esdraelon, in 
the fruitful valleys of Judea and Galilee, 
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and in and beyond the upper Jordan. 
Springs are plentiful, the ruined Roman 
aqueducts may be restored, and afforesta- 
tion will increase the rainiall 

“Cereals are grown, especially in the 
parts of the coastal strip, on the central 
plain, and on the volcanic soil of the 
Hauran; but the land is specially fitted for 
fruit growing, the work best suited to 
educated settlers with moderate means 
Jaffa oranges need only be mentioned, but 
apricots, figs, almonds, pistachios, walnuts 
and mulberries are abundant; the leading 
fruits, however, are still the olive and the 
grape. Cotton and beet and cane sugar 
are possibilities; rough pasturage is abun- 
dant, and there is much bark suitable for 
tanning. Salt, asphalt, phosphates, and 
various chemicals are worked or workable 
in the Dead Sea region, and there is coal 
(near Sidon), copper and iron. Fisheries 
would be successful on the coast and in 
the Sea of Galilee. The existence of 
mineral springs suggests that, with Ger- 
many and Austria practically closed for 
years to tourists from the East of Europe 
or from America, the land may become 
a health resort. 

“The total population may be 700,000 
In the Roman period it was probably six 
to seven millions. The forty-six Jewish 
colonies, with their cooperative societies, 
their agricultural schools, and their ex- 
perimental station for agriculture, seem 
to have prospered before the war. Their 
wine and oranges were one-fourth of the 
total export trade of Jaffa, and while the 
war has set back their development, the 
Turks are likely to have been less de- 
structive than the Germans in France 
Their labor—one of the chief difficulties 
foreseen by critics of Zionism—is partly 
Arab, but largely supplied by Jews from 
Russia, Rumania and the Yemen. With 
sufficient capital already furnished in part 
by Zionist organizations—the removal of 
the blight of Turkish rule, and the com- 
ing shortage of all food products, the 
economic future of a Jewish Palestine 
should be bright r 














Official British Photograph 


the “City of David.” 








GENERAL ALLENBY VISITS THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 


The victorious British General is shown leaving the Church erected at the birth. 
place of Christ in Bethlehem. He is escorted by the city officials and leading men of 
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PROPHESYING THE 
END jOF VIOLENCE 


ONFLICT is of the essence 

of life, but war is already 

antiquated and will be out- 

grown. So Havelock Ellis 

argues in a recent article in 
the London Nation. The eminent Eng- 
lish writer recalls that just before the 
outbreak of the war Jules de Gaultier 
published an investigation of pacifism 
dealing with the theories of the Rus- 
sian Novicov. Gaultier had no diffi- 
culty in demolishing that too simple- 
minded enthusiast’s conception of an 
approaching Utopia of gentle uniform- 
ity, but “he went beyond his text,” Dr. 
Ellis remarks, when “he affirmed not 
merely the eternity of conflict, but also 
of that special form of it called war.” 
Dr. Ellis proceeds: 


“That confusion between conflict and 
war—for it is as a confusion that it will 
here be regarded—has played a large part 
in the minds alike of those who approve 
and those who condemn war. The mili- 
tarist is, as a matter of course, at one with 
the French philosopher in identifying war 
with all aspiring struggle, and naturally 
we find that Germany, as the classic land 
of militarism in our time, abounds in vig- 
orous exponents of this view. Jules de 
Gaultier here finds Moltke as a strange 
bed-fellow. It was in 1880 that Moltke 
wrote in his famous letter to Professor 
Bluntschli in London: ‘Eternal peace is a 
dream, and not even a beautiful dream, 
and war is a part of God’s world-order. 
In war are developed the noblest virtues 
of mankind: courage and sacrifice, fidelity 
and the willingness to sacrifice life itself. 
Without war the world would be swal- 
lowed up in materialism.’ The old man, 
whose own personal virtues were of an 
entirely peaceful and rural character, was 
unconsciously repeating (as his biogra- 
pher, Jahn, admits) what had been said 
—and indeed better said, tho in much 


WHY RATIONALISTS HAVE OPPOSED, 
AND CHRISTIANS HAVE SUPPORTED, WAR 


N a new book entitled “Religion 
and War” (Abingdon Press), 
President William Herbert Perry 
Faunce, of Brown University, 
raises the questions: Which of 

the great thinkers of the past have 
been against war, as a calamity and 
absurdity, and which of them have 
regarded war as a necessity for the 
discipline and education of the nations? 
Which of the dreamers, prophets, poets, 


have been truly international in their“ 


world-view, and which of them have 
been egoistic, chauvinist, anti-Chris- 
tian? 

When he comes to consider these 
questions he finds “a startling para- 


the same words—forty years earlier by a 
more obscure German, Ottocar von Platen, 
but the fact that the saying was a mere 
cliché in current use only makes it the 
more significant. Nor is it necessary to 
ask whether Germany was ever so ‘swal- 
lowed up in materialism’ as after the suc- 
cessful wars through which Moltke guided 
her, for we are here concerned to unravel 
a delusion and not to consider the im- 
becilities that delusion may lead to in 
human practice. 

“The militarist, however, would not 
have been able to cherish this delusion so 
long if the pacifist had not made the way 
easy for him. Indeed, a great part of the 
responsibility belongs to the pacifist, who 
usually claims to be in the field of philo- 
sophic thought, a field which the militarist 
is quite content to trample down con- 
temptuously with a few conventional 
moral formulas. So that militarist and 
pacifist play into each other’s hands like 
two accomplished jugglers, adroitly chang- 
ing the ball they play with, which at one 
moment is Conflict and at another War, 
to the bewilderment of the spectator.” 


Practically everyone, Dr. Ellis af- 
firms, believes in the inevitability and 
the necessity of some sort of conflict 
in human life, but almost no one, out- 
side of the military party, believes in 
violence. An exception, he admits, must 
be made in the case of Sorel and the 
Syndicalists, but “this apology for vio- 
lence stands alone.” He continues: 


“Violence occupies an ever smaller part 
in our vision of the world. Even for pre- 
human eras we no longer invoke it. The 
catastrophic theory of geology has passed 
away, and even the discontinuous element 
in evolution has failed to fill any impor- 
tant place. Six days has long ceased to 
suffice for our picture of creation, and 
even six million years now go but a little 
way. The occasional emergency of a mo- 
ment’s violence is but a little thing in this 


dox.” It is that “the great advocates 
of the substitution of reason for force, 
the great believers in amity and co- 
operation, have often been rejectors of 
the Christian faith, and the prophets 
of that faith have often been the ardent 
apologists of war.” On the serried 
shelves of his library he sees the works 
of August Comte and Hume and Rous- 
seau and Buckle and Herbert Spencer, 
pleading for the enthronement of rea- 
son above force, denouncing war as a 
brutal survival of the past; and beside 
them are the writings of many eccle- 
siastics from all Christian churches, 
affirming that, in the last analysis, gov- 
ernment always rests upon force, and 
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Havelock Ellis Denies 
that ‘‘ War is a Part of 
God’s World -Order”’ 


vast sea. Yet the conflict of forces and 
the struggle of opposing wills are of the 
essence of our universe, and alone hold it 
together. 

“Tt is with the notions of effort and re- 
sistance that we have formed our picture 
of the universe and that Darwin made in- 
telligible the manner in which we our- 
selves came to be. It is on the like basis 
that our spiritual world rests. We create 
in art on the same plan and with the 
same materials as the world is created— 
making greater things, Keats said, than 
the Creator himself made—and it is pre- 
cisely in the most fundamental arts, in 
architecture and in dancing, that we find 
conflict and resistance most definitely em- 
bodied. Every pose of the dancer is the 
achievement of movement in which the 
maximum of conflicting muscular actions 
is held in the most fluidly harmonious bal- 
ance. Every soaring arch of the architect 
is maintained by an analogous balance of 
opposing thrusts, without which harmoni- 
ously maintained struggle his art, like the 
Creator of the world’s art, would collapse 
in ruins. For in the creation of the forms 
of art, we see, as in the evolution of the 
forms of animal life, there is no room 
for violence; conflict and resistance go 
hand in hand with harmony and balance; 
we must go very low down in the arts— 
indeed to the most degraded of all—to 
find that knock-out blow adored of the 
militarist. 

“Guizot, in his ‘History of European 
Civilization,’ was probably correct in in- 
sisting that the hard fortune of Europe in 
toil and struggle, as compared with the 
smooth tranquillity of some other civiliza- 
tions, was really Europe’s good fortune. 
It is in such toils and struggles that the 
spirit of heroism is developed; war may 
give it scope—a fruitless scope which 
means less than nothing for human prog- 
ress — but the tasks of civilization have 
created the stuff of it. It was in peace, 
not in war, that the heroes of to-day were 
nurtured.” 


President Faunce’s 
Explanation of ‘“‘A 
Startling Paradox’’ 


that Christian nations can never by any 
advance in character or legislation 
escape the final appeal unto Cesar. 
“The chief prophet of a necessary 
change from a militant to an industrial 
civilization is Herbert Spencer, while 
the classic defense of war is the famous 
sermon of Canon Mozley.” 

Even to-day, President Faunce con- 
tinues, the loudest voices in the cause 
of world peace are usually the non- 
Christian voices. It is Jean de Bloch, 
the Jew, who has with great skill 
shown the economic futility of subject- 
ing national disputes to the adjudica- 
tion of gunpowder. It is Felix Adler 
and Jacob Schiff who have punctured 














the sophistries of force more effectively 
than priests and bishops. The two 
most eminent opponents of war now 
living in England, John Morley and 
Bertrand Russell, stand voluntarily 
aloof from organized religion. What, 
asks President Faunce, are the reasons 
for this disappointing alinement ? 

One reason, he says, is obvious. “If 
war is in essence irrational, then the 
rationalists should be everywhere ar- 
rayed against it.” By a “rationalist” 
President Faunce means one who re- 
gards the world as entirely explicable 
through the ordinary reasoning proc- 
esses, and who therefore has no use 
for the mystical, the subconscious, the 
supernatural. In a conviction of the 
irrationality of war, many Christians 
can, and do, join hands with rational- 
ists. 

There is a second reason for the 
almost universal protest of rationalism 
against war; and that is what Presi- 
dent Faunce calls “the naive faith of 
the rationalists in the integrity and 
purity of human nature.” 


“For them the real is the rational, and 
the rational is the only real. The whole 
expanse of human life is divided up into 
neat house-lots and fenced in by their 
logic. There are no longer any dark 





THE PLIGHT OF THE PAPACY 


forests visible, no boulders, no wild 
flowers, nothing wild, but all is tame, cor- 
rect, tagged and labeled and deadly dull. 
Such untamable things as ‘instinct,’ ‘te- 
lepathy,’ ‘the subconscious,’ ‘the subliminal 
self,’ as well as the older conceptions of 
sin and penalty, are rejected instantly, as 
too unscientific for admission intg the 
ordered thought-paddock of the ration- 
alist philosophy. It looks upon Professor 
Huxley as guilty almost of lése-majesté 
when he speaks of the ‘infinite wicked- 
ness’ of humanity, and it prefers the easy 
explanation of Mr. Buckle, who found 
the cause of all human character in cli- 
mate, coast lines, mountains and rivers, 
soil and food.” 


Here we reach the deepest reason 
for the pacifism of rationalists. “They 
stand opposed to war for precisely the 
same reason that they stand aloof from 
historical Christianity, because in both 
religion and war there is an appeal 
to transcendental interests and super- 
natural powers.” President Faunce 
concludes: 


“Christianity cannot permanently toler- 
ate war, any more than it can tolerate 
famine or pestilence or desolating power. 
But it fears the de-natured millennium of 
the rationalist almost as much as it fears 
the blood and iron of the imperialist. It 
cannot make alliance with Herbert Spen- 


“THE WORLD'S MOST 
UNHAPPY MAN” 


66 ROBABLY the most unhappy 
man in the world to-day» is 
the Pope.” So a writer who 
signs himself “Torquemada” 
declares in the New Europe 

(London). The same writer continues: 

“His political universe is tottering. In 

this war between despotisms and free 

peoples despotisms are cracking and 
dissolving; and, if the Allies realize 
their aims, despotisms will disappear.” 

It is the misfortune of the Pope, we 
read further, to have inherited a body 
of political teaching in virtue of which 
the Papacy is the most absolute and 
rigid of the medieval despotisms that 
still survive. 


“At one time in its history it [the 
Papacy] almost succeeded in establishing 
itself as political overlord of the world. 
When its very existence was threatened 
by the Reformation, it tempered some of 
its pretensions and became at once the 
partner and the tool of the secular des- 
potisms that helped it in the counter- 
Reformation. The Papacy has lost its 
temporal possessions, but it has abrogated 
none of its claims. It is not only itself 
a medieval despotism, but it professes to 
teach authoritatively the principles that 
must govern the social structures of all 
States. Its theory of society, of the State, 
of the relations of States to the Papacy, 
has not changed in any essential particular 
since the Middle Ages. ° 


“It still claims the right to depose kings 
and governments, to free peoples from 
their allegiance, to delimit the sphere of 
action of every secular government. It 
denies the right of civil States to legislate 
in certain questions of political and social 
policy. The Syllabus of Pius IX., which 
is part of the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church, anathematizes those principles of 
liberty and freedom on which every Allied 
State rests, and for the extension of which 
the Allies are fighting. According to the 
political teaching of the Pope the Amer- 
ican Republic, the French Republic, and 
Modern Italy were conceived in sin, and 
are merely tolerated because the Papacy 
has not the political power to destroy 
them.” 


These claims may sound preposter- 
ous, but “they are the current teaching 
in every Catholic ecclesiastical semi- 
nary,” the writer states; “and, notwith- 
standing that they have long since been 
rejected or ignored by the majority of 
Catholic laymen in the Allied countries, 
they represent the convictions of the 
ecclesiastical organization and deter- 
mined the papal attitude toward the 
war.” 


“The German, the Austrian, the Turk 
and the Bulgar, as they have shown them- 
selves in this war, are not the natural 
allies of the head of a great spiritual 
Church. But they are the only possible 
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cer in order to escape from Bismarck. It 
cannot be contented with a future of full 
dinner-pails and sanitary tenements, and 
‘deduce the laws of conduct from the laws 
of comfort.’ It appeals to the totality of 
human nature, to its fears and hopes, its 
ideals and loyalties, its passion for the 
ultimate surrender, and its faith in God. 
It counts the surrender of property and life 
as nothing compared with the betrayal of 
a trust, and in defense of weak peoples it 
flings its total resources into the struggle. 
It would be moral suicide for a Christian 
nation to acquiesce in the schemes of 
another nation which through fifty years 
of mis-education teaches its people to 
demand ‘world-power or downfall.’ To 
that demand there is but one answer: 
‘Downfall it shall be!’ To the rationalist 
war may be the worst of evils, since it 
interrupts all the normal course of human 
life. To the Christian there is one thing 
worse—the failure to resist evil, the com- 
promise with unrighteousness for the sake 
of quiet days, and the unwillingness to 
die that truth may live. The mighty 
summons of the Christian faith is not 
merely to ‘lay down your arms’ and 
plant corn, but to ‘take the whole armor 
of God’ in a spiritual and eternal cam- 
paign. It aims to create not a nation of 
prosperous farmers or shopkeepers, but 
an enlistment of all human beings as sol- 
diers of the common good. Its goal is 
not the paradise of industrialism but the 
City of God.” 






The Tragedy of the 
Pope’s Position as a 
London Writer Sees It 


allies of the political teaching of the Pope 
and his ecclesiastical organization. The 
Central Powers in political theory are 
acceptable to the Vatican, for the Central 
Powers fight for the continuance of des- 
potism. The Vatican is opposed to the 
Allied Powers, since the Allied Powers 
fight for freedom and free institutions. 
Catholics who fight on the side of the 
Allies in this war are not political fol- 
lowers of the Pope, but are his political 
opponents. The turn of the tide has 
come.” 


When this war is over, concludes 
the writer, the Pope, unless he sets his 
house in order, will find himself the 
only despot remaining, faced by a 
democratic world that has come into 
being in spite of his laws, his intrigues 
and his anathemas, and springing 
largely from the blood of his spiritual 
children. 


“He has had to face this issue before 
in the case of particular countries, but he 
then had his fellow despots to back him, 
and he came out at least undefeated, by 
branding as irreligious those who were 
prepared to lay down their lives for right 
and justice and freedom. 

“Two courses are open to him in the 
future, either to run the risk of being a 
Pope without a flock or to become again 
the democratic head of a great spiritual 
church.” 
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H. G. WELLS AND HIS 
GROWING VERBOSITY 


ERBOSITY is the most strik- 

ing characteristic of Mr. 

Wells’s new novel,* say his 

American critics. To some 

of them it is an engaging, 
stimulating verbosity, while others sug- 
gest that perhaps it is one of the first 
signs of intellectual fatigue and old 
2ze—even tho the author of “Mr. Brit- 
ling” has just passed only his fifty- 
second birthday. “In the face of a cry 
for vast new desires and stirring new 
types,” Randolph Bourne, the insurgent 
young critic of the Dial, suggests, “he 
has joined so many of his fellow prag- 
matists in looking back. The coming 
years, I am afraid, will turn him to 
stone.” 

Wells is not exactly glib, Randolph 
Bourne admits, “but he gives no hint 
for the future how we are to tame or 
sublimate the terrible mob unreasons 
that have made the ‘social’ and the 
‘collective’ — our old ideal fetishes — 
into so bitter a mockery. When he 
offers us his old instruments, made for 
the creative life of society, we are im- 
patient and hold off, not through sheer 
pique or inertia, but because we are 
honest enough to be suspicious even 
of ourselves and all the valiant bran- 
dishings we have made.” Nevertheless, 
despite what seems to him the signs of 
Wells’s intellectual aging, this critic 
believes that he has spread for us a 
gorgeous sociological panorama: 


“If he does the antebellum, he has done 
it with a superb bounce and competence 
that no one will ever surpass. This is 
not a novel; it is a library; it is a tele- 
scoped newspaper. It is everything that 
one needs to know about the public life 
of the significant classes in England for 
the last twenty-five years. You marvel at 
the flawless mechanism of his intelligence, 
which can take in this chaotic clashing 
mass of movements and events, and 
stream it out into a ribbon of vivacious 
narrative, imperturbable in interest on 
every page, always fresh and personal 
and assured. If there is less of the old 
piquancy, there is still a marvelous perti- 
nency of characterization. And in spite 
of the panoramic sweep, it is always a 
story about persons, and never a mere 
chronicle or dialog. His people are types, 
of course, but how admirably he gives the 
impression of clinching their essential 
qualities! From the parents and the 
aunts, living their enlightened radicalism 


nal Joan AND PETER. 
tion. By H Wells. 
millan Company. 


of an Educa- 
ork: The Mac- 


The Stor 
New 


of the early nineties in their safe and set- 
tled world, to the restless youths and girls 
of 1914, he passes in review all the dear 
dead satisfactions that shriveled in the 
blaze of war.” 

The conservative critic of the Boston 
Transcript is not impressed with the 
reality of the new Wells characters. 
Mr. Wells uses them merely as vessels 
for his own multitudinous and garru- 
lous opinions. Never for a moment 
does he fail to let us know that he is 
fully equipped to discuss every subject 
under the sun: 


“Scarcely six hundred pages have satis- 
fied Mr. Wells’s ambition and verbosity 
in the writing of ‘Joan and Peter.’ To it 
he has brought his astonishing enthu- 
siasm for discussing all the good and ill 
to which the human brain is heir, and the 
result is that we find in it an amorphous 
mingling of related and unrelated topics 
of the times. He calls it, to be sure, ‘the 
story of an education,’ but his Joan and 
his Peter are really nothing more than 
lay figures whereon he may hang one 
after another garment from his varied 
and almost limitless wardrobe of ideas. 
He uses them to descant upon socialism, 
upon patriotism, upon art, upon politics, 
upon literature and upon any other of the 
thousand and one topics that are perpetu- 
ally coursing through his mind. In its 
pages we may find the same diversity of 
subjects and ideas, the same combination 
of the serious and the humorous, and the 
same lack of coherence that are the sta- 
bilized stock in trade of the daily news- 
paper. And why does Mr. Wells seek to 
make a novel of them in a manner strong- 
ly teminiscent of several of his other 
novels?” 

Similarly, the critic of the N. Y. 
Times looks upon “Joan and Peter” as 
less a story than an expression of Mr. 
Wells’s theories and a means of in- 
dulging in a general scolding: 

“In this new book, Mr. Wells appears 
less as a crystallizer than as an upbraid- 


_er; usually he has employed his rare gift 


for putting into clear and _ intelligible 
form what other people are thinking more 
or less nebulously; whereas here he de- 
votes himself to finding fault with every- 
thing and everybody, adopting for his 
motto, ‘Whatever is, is wrong.’ His pas- 
sion for order prevents him from seeing 
anything in the life of pre-war England 
save a wretched chaos, a wild purposeless 
jumble, and leaves the reader wondering 
that a writer so clear-sighted in some re- 
spects can be so blind in others. Restless- 
ness, boredom, lack of settled purpose, a 
mean and fretful kind of discontent on 


He Has a Great Deal to Say 
About Everything in His New- 
est Novel—‘‘Joan and Peter’’ 


the one hand; on the other, a stubborn 
and stupid clinging to outworn ideas, out 
worn traditions—this is the picture hx 
presents.” 


On the other hand, so discriminating 
and experienced a reviewer as James 
L. Ford, of the N. Y. Herald, is amazed 
at the fecundity of Mr. Wells and the 
tireless strength of his writing wrist. 
“It impressed me while I read it as the 
strongest novel he has yet given to the 
world and the one most likely to leave 
a lasting impression.” Mr. Ford re- 
counts the theme: 


“Peter and Joan are two children con 
signed by the sudden death of their pa- 
rents to the care of Oswald Sydenham, a 
bachelor, who had been in love with 
Peter’s mother and who had spent a great 
part of his life in Africa and other re- 
mote and savage lands. Altho not brother 
and sister, the children grow up under the 
delusion that they are, and I am afraid 
that the large amount of space devoted 
in the earlier chapters of the book to 
their childish doings will scare away 
many readers. But these chapters, as we 
realize later, are necessary to a complete 
ugderstanding of the novel, which is, 
largely speaking, an indictment of the 
whole social, political and educational sys- 
tem of Great Britain. Two or three fe- 
male relatives of the children share the 
guardianship with Oswald, and the con- 
stant bickerings that go on among them 
are not in the least amusing and illuminat- 
ing portions of the tale. Finally Oswald 
takes complete charge of the youngsters 
and as time passes on sets about the difh- 
cult task of training them in proper fash- 
ion for what lies before them. Peter is 
the sort of boy who wants to see the 
wheels go round, and his guardian, wisely 
resolved to let him follow his own bent, 
applies to one school and college after 
another, only to learn, with increasing 
amazement, of the lack of any practical 
training afforded by each. His long ab- 
sence in so-called savage countries has 
given him a new perspective, and he sees 
with clear vision the conditions prevailing 
in his native country and the ruin toward 
which she is drifting. Just what he sees 
and how it acts on his mind and the feel- 
ings of despair and bitterness that assail 
him Mr. Wells has set down with keen, 
incisive pen and with a wealth of infor- 
mation behind it. He sneers at Church 
and State, at sovereign and people, with 
just impartiality. In some of his pages 
it has seemed to me that he spread his 
knowledge over such a wide area and in 
such a thin layer that one can almost see 
through it, but it is an honest book 
throughout, a vigorous impression of 





opinion from one who has lived and 
studied much and has the best interests 
of his country at heart... . 

“It will be difficult for any thoughtful 
reader to finish this book without having 
gained a fuller comprehension than ever 
before of what England has suffered 
from and what might have happened to 
this country had it not been for our 
timely awakening. It is a little disap- 
pointing, after seeing the author point 
out nearly every malign influence that 
has been at work in his country, to see 
that he has not yet opened his eyes to 
the tremendously beneficial effect of the 
American entrance into the war. It looks 
to me as if, in one respect at least, he 
were still himself afflicted with the same 
British self-complacency and stogginess 
which he so ably and justly derides. But, 
taken all in all, it is a book to be read 
from cover to cover—a book to be not 
only read but pondered over with great 
mental profit.” 


One of the supremely ironical 
touches in this “story of an education” 
is Wells’s cataloging of the socialistic, 
iconoclastic, and humanitarian litera- 
ture — described as “irresponsible” — 
which went to form the mind of young 
Joan and Peter, and which may ex- 
plain the intellectual “unpreparedness” 
for the events of August, 1914. Wells 
writes: 

“As Joan and Peter grew up they fer- 
reted out and brought to their guardian’s 
knowledge a school of irresponsible con- 
temporary teachers, Shaw, Wells and 
other Fabian Society pamphleteers, the 


BALZAC AND THE KAISER 


Belloc-Chesterton group, Cunningham 
Graham, Edward Carpenter, Orage of 
the New Age, Galsworthy, Cannan; the 
suffragettes, and the like 

Phoebe was a bright and irresponsible as- 
sistant in the education of Oswald's 
wards. She sowed the house with strange 
books whenever she came to stay with 
them. Oswald found Joan reading Oscar 
Wilde when she was seventeen. He did 
not interrupt her reading, for he could 
not imagine how to set about the inter- 
ruption. Later on he discovered a most 
extarordinary volume by Havelock Ellis 
lying in the library, an impossible volume 
He read in it a little and then put it down. 
Afterwards he could not believe that 
book existed. He thought he must have 
dreamt about it, dreamt the 
into it.” 


contents 


The whole problem of education is 
perhaps nowhere more acutely and 
tragically stated by Mr. Wells than in 
the passage when the guardian begins 
to search for the school suitable to the 
needs of his two wards. He goes to 
interview Mr. Mackinder, headmaster 
and proprietor of White Court School: 


“Oswald was realizing for the first time 
the eternal tragedy of the teacher, that 
sower of unseen harvests, that reaper of 
thistles and the wind, that serf of cus- 
tom, that subjugated rebel, that feeble, 
persistent antagonist of the triumphant 
things that rule him. 

“‘T thought,’ explained Mr. Mackinder, 
‘I could make a school different from all 
other schools, and I found I had to make 


a school like most other fairly good 


BALZAC’S PROPHETIC VISION 
OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


ALZAC pictured the Kaiser. 


The great French novelist 

painted a portrait of the new 

Nero. This is the interesting 

claim put forward in the 
French magazine devoted to the study 
of the author of the Comédie humaine, 
entitled Le Balzacien. In the brutal 
and violent Wilfred of “Seraphita,” 
Monsieur L. de Royaumont finds a 
character prophetically like William II. 
In the words of Wilfred describing his 
own ruthless ambitions; the Mercure de 
France agrees, one can almost hear the 
voice of the Kaiser. Balzac here re- 
veals an almost mystical power of 
prophecy, we read; but undoubtedly he 
found this figure of the future in a 
profound study of his own epoch and 
of the past. “Perhaps he would not 
have had this remarkable prevision of 
William II. if Napoleon had not a 
short time before ravaged Europe with 
war and conceived the plan of attack- 
ing British power in India,” remarks 
the Mercure.. Wilfred, in the passages 
quoted by M. de Royaumont, confesses 
his dream of world conquest: 


“T have gone from end to end of the 
North,—that great smithy from whose an- 
vils new races have spread over the earth, 
like human tides, appointed to refresh 
worn-out civilizations. I wish to begin my 
work at some northern point, to win the 
empire which force and intellect must 
ever give over a primitive people; to form 
that people for battle, to drive them to 
wars which should ravage Europe like a 
conflagration, crying liberty to some, pil- 
lage to others, glory here, pleasure there! 
—I, myself, remaining an image of Des- 
tiny, cruel, implacable, advancing like the 
whirlwind, which sucks from the atmos- 
phere the particles that make the thunder- 
bolt, and falls like a devouring scourge 
upon the nations. 

“Europe is at an epoch when she awaits 
the new Messiah who shall destroy society 
and make it. She can no longer believe 
except in him who crushes her under foot. 
The day is at hand when poets and his- 
torians will justify me, exalt me, and bor- 
rew my ideas, mine! And all the while 
my triumph will be a jest, written in 
blood, the jest of my vengeance. But not 
here ... what I see of the North dis- 
gusts me. Hers is merely a blind force. 
I thirst for the Indies! I would rather 
fight a selfish, cowardly, mercantile gov- 
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I had to work for what th 
parents required of me, and the ideas of 
the parents had been shaped by their 
schools. I had never dreamt of the im- 
mensity of the resistance these would 
offer to constructive change. In this 
world there are incessant changes, but 
most of them are landslides or epidem 
ics... . I tried to get away from stereo 
typing examinations. I couldn't. I tried 
to get away from formal soul-destroying 
religion. I couldn't. I tried to get a staff 
assistants. I couldn't. I had to 
take what came. I had to be what was 
required of 


schools. 


of real 


me, 

One works against time always. Over 
against the Parents. It is not only the 
boys one must educate, but the parents- 
let alone one’s self. The parents demand 
impossible things. After all the parent is 
master. One can’t run a school without 
... To-day comes first. I'm up 
against time. Oh, I’m up against time.’ 

“He sat with his hands held out supine 
on the diay r before him. 

““I started my _ school 
years ago next Hilary. 
yesterday. When I started it I meant it 
to be something memorable in schools 

I jumped into it. I thought I should 
swim about. . . . It was like jumping into 
the rapids of Niagara. I was seized, | 
was rushed along. ... Ai! Ai!.. .’ 

“*Time’s against us all,’ said Oswald 
‘I suppose the next glacial age will over 
take us long before we're ready to fight 
out our destiny.’ 

“Tf you want to feel the generations 
rushing to waste,’ said Mr. Mackinder, 
‘like rapids—like rapids—you must put 
your heart and life into a private school.’ ” 


b« VS. 


twenty-seven 
And it seems like 


A French Critic Claims That 
the Novelist Depicted William 
I]. in a Mystical Novel 


ernment. Besides, it is easier to stir the 
imagination of the peoples at the feet of 
the Caucasus than to argue with the in 
tellect of the icy lands which here sur 
round me. Therefore I am tempted to 
cross the Russian steppes and pour my 
triumphant human tide through Asia to 
the Ganges, and overthrow the British 
rule. Seven men have done this thing be- 
fore me in other epochs of the world. I 
will emulate them. I will spread Art like 
the Saracens, hurled by Mohammed upon 
Europe. Mine shall be no paltry sover- 
eignty like those that govern to-day the 
ancient provinces of the Roman empire, 
disputing with their subjects about a cus 
toms right! No, nothing can bar my way! 
Like Genghis Khan, my feet shall tread a 
third of the globe, my hand shall grasp 
the throat of Asia like Aurung-Zeb. .. .” 


If we seem to hear in these words 
the voice of William II., Balzac’s pro- 
phetic power is further emphasized, the 
critic points out, in the fact that the 
wild words of Wilfred impressed the 
beautiful Seraphita no more than the 
grandiloquence of the Kaiser has im- 
pressed the world to-day. Wilfred’s 
dream did not become Realpolitik. 
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WHY POVERTY IS POPULAR 
IN ROMANTIC LITERATURE 


OVELISTS and literary crit- 
ics have seized upon the find- 
ings of the new psychology 
as a powerful literary weapon. 
It sheds so much light, they 

believe, upon our literary tastes. Re- 
becca West based her first novel, “The 
Return of the Soldier” (Century), 
upon the cure of a case of shell-shock 
by the method of psycho-analysis. She 
now applies the new psychology to 
literary criticism and explains why 
poverty is so much more popular in 
novels than in real life. All the world 
loves to read of poets starving merrily 
in Paris in the company of ladies of 
undefined social status and attractive 
Christian names, she notes in a review 
of one of Leonard Merrick’s books. 
That is the secret of W. J. Locke’s 
popularity, “the consumption of whose 
works is said to give a quiet satis- 
faction like that gained by sucking 
toffee.” The almost universal appeal 
of this remote and romantic poverty 
so cheerfully depicted in popular novels 
is based, Miss West believes, upon our 
innate neuroticism. As she explains in 
the London Outlook: 


“Neurotic people . . . have a persuasion 
that they have only to go to another .coun- 
try for all to be well; abroad, they feel, 
life will be easy to live, it will not be so 
complicated, so malicious. Now neurotic 
people are merely those of us who make 


THE 


66 LL I did was to write out and 
put in print the stories I 
had heard all my life. I 
absorbed the stories, songs 
and myths that I heard, 
but had no idea of their literary value. 
Sometime in the seventies Lippincotts 
published an article on negro folklore, 
containing some rough outlines of some 
of the stories. This gave me my cue, 
and the legends told by Uncle Remus 
are the result.” Thus Joel Chandler 
Harris explained the beginning of his 
accidental but world-wide fame, as we 
learn from the biography of the South- 
ern humorist just published by his 
daughter-in-law.* “This was the acci- 
dental beginning of a career that has 
been accidental throughout. It was an 
accident that I went to the Countryman, 
it was an accident that I went to ‘Uncle 
Remus,’ and an accident that the stories 
put forth under my name struck the 
popular fancy.” 
*Tux Lirg anp Letters oF Jozrt CHANDLER 


Harris. B a? Collier Harris. Boston: 
Houghton Miftin Company. 


“ACCIDENTAL” 
OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


themselves conspicuous by some incapacity 
to bear up under the deep dissatisfaction 
with life which is the birthright of all liv- 
ing souls. All of us have that dissatisfac- 
tion, but most of us humor it and pet it 
into tameness, so that it creeps about the 
house of the brain like a quiet gray cat. 
And one of our ways of petting it is this 
romantic view of the mere fact of abroad- 
ness. We do not, like the neurotic, pre- 
tend that all will be well if we can but 
rush away to some new country; but we 
pretend that everywhere that isn’t here is 
nicer than here, in a softer, more sensuous 
way. Simple people like to think of Italy 
as a place where beautiful peasants sing 
folksongs and dance tarantella under 
cloudless skies; Russia as a place where 
grand dukes and exquisite ballet dancers 
seemed quite unaffected by the cold; 
Greece as a place where we may still find 
shepherdesses with straight noses. ... The 
people who dream them are actuated by a 
desire not for truth, but for a compensa- 
tion for the marked lack of beautiful 
peasants singing folksongs and dancing 
tarantellas and cloudless skies and grand 
dukes and ballet dancers and straight- 
nosed shepherdesses which is felt by all of 
tc 

Therefore we turn to romantic 
novels, books by Murger, W. J. Locke 
or Leonard Merrick, who transport us 
to some glittering capital which has 
somehow been released from the pres- 
sure of reality,—‘“where one may be 
poor yet merry, and where ladies of 
easy virtue are not squalid.” A novel- 





GENIUS 


Rabbit 
Shyly Into Literary Immortality 


The immortal “Uncle Remus” first 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution, 
and then in book form in 1880. For 
the remainder of his life, and he lived 
thirty years thereafter, Joel Chandler 
Harris was kept busy explaining how 
he came to create Uncle Remus and 
the rest of his ever popular characters. 
We read that his popularity did not 
turn his head. He never claimed to be 
a great writer or a genius. As re- 
counted by his biographer: 


“The great popular success of the 
legends was a matter of strange surprise 
to their author. It was ‘just an accident,’ 
he said, and added: ‘All I did was to 
write out and put into print the stories I 
had heard all my life.’ 

“When asked by an interviewer if any 
particular negro suggested ‘the quaint 
and philosophic character which he had 
built up into one of the monuments of 
modern literature,’ he replied: 

“‘He was not an invention of my own, 
but a human syndicate, I might say, of 
three or four old darkies whom I had 
known. I just walloped them together 


The Novelist’s Attitude Toward 
the 


Important Factors in His Success 


Poor is One of the Most 


ist’s attitude to poverty is one of the 
most important factors of his appeal. 
Rebecca West explains why: 


“The poor like to read of a poverty 
which is distinguished and graceful. If 
one is poor in London one must almost 
necessarily be dingy. The paint in the 
lodging-house bath is wearing thin, and 
there is not very much hot water; one 
must economize over the laundry; one 
lacerates one’s self-respect by struggles 
for the bus and tram on the way to work; 
one lunches off that execrable six-penny 
plate of vegetable curry at Messrs. Tiger’s 
restaurant. How delightful it is therefore 
to read of a poverty that is always radiant 
with romance, like a night that is always 
flooded with moonlight; where the tune 
of a needy life is accompanied by a night- 
ingale obligato! And if the poor are glad 
to hear such a rendering of poverty, the 
rich are even more elated. It is they who 
delight to discover, rather to hear it re- 
ported as having been discovered, that a 
dinner of herbs is preferable to a stalled 
ox, and any other little argument against 
the idea, so prevalent among the poor, that 
poverty inflicts an irremediable wrong 
upon the individual. To them the alleged 
romance of Tricotrin’s attic and his em- 
phasized contentment with a life which 
was sustained mainly by herrings will in- 
duce a gentle mental purring. And there 
is perhaps no reason why, if one isn’t a 
great enough artist to compel people to 
accept the truth, one shouldn’t prepare 
these good people a nice draught with the 
chill taken off.” 


The Creator of Uncle Remus, Br’er 


and Mr. Fox Stumbled 


into one person and called him ‘Uncle 
Remus.’ You must remember that some- 
times the negro is a genuine and an orig- 
inal philosopher.’ 

“On being asked how the legends hap- 
pened to be put into book form, their 
author continued: 

“‘The representative of a New York 
publisher came to see me, and suggested 
an “Uncle Remus” book. I was aston- 
ished, but he seemed to be in earnest, and 
so we picked out of the files of the Consti- 
tution enough matter for a little volume, 
and it was printed. To my surprise, it 
was successful.’ ” 


Joel Chandler Harris consistently 
refused to take himself or his work 
seriously. Of the value of Uncle Re- 
mus, the Tar Baby, Br’er Rabbit and 
Mr. Fox from the standpoint of the 
folklorist, he confessed himself puzzled. 
“First let us have the folktales told as 
they were intended to be told,” he is 
quoted as saying, “for the sake of 
amusement —as a part of the art of 
literary entertainment. Then, if the 
folklorists find in them anything of 





UNCLE REMUS 





My favorite autbors of prose 
My favorite poets . . 
My favorite painters . 

My favorile composers - 

My favorite book. 

My favorite play. - ° 
My favorite heroes in fiction 
My favorite heroines in fiction 
My favorite heroes in real life 
My favorite beroines in realhfe . 
What | enjoy most ° ° 


What | detest most - <a ° 


The historic event al which | should like 
most to bave been present . 


The quality which | admire most in men 
The _— which | admire mostin women 
Where I should liketolive. « 

My ideal state of happiness. 

The occupation that I prefer . 


most . 3 ° 





My motlo 


Joel Chandler Harris, 








What gift of nature | should like lo bave 








JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S IMMORTAL SHYNESS 
Here is a complete confession of his character made during a dinner 


| given in his honor by a number of literary celebrities. 





value to their pretensions, let it be 
picked out and preserved for us with 
as little cackling as possible.” At an- 
other time he wrote to an English 
correspondent : 


“The Remus legends, it should be said 
here, were not written with an eye to 
their importance as folklore stories. I 
had no more conception of that than the 
man in the moon. The first one was writ- 
ten out almost by accident, and as a study 
in dialect. It was so popular that I at 
once began to ransack my memory for 
others. My friends ransacked their mem- 
ories, and the result was the book as it is 
printed—and another volume still to be 
printed, specimens of which you will find 
in the July Century Magazine. But in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, I 
took the pains to verify every story anew, 
and out of a variety of versions, to select 
the version that seemed to be most char- 
acteristic of the negro; so that it may be 
said that each legend comes fresh and 
direct from the negroes. My sole pur- 
pose in this was to preserve the stories 
dear to Southern children in the dialect 
of the cotton plantations.” 


It was when he was a printers’ devil 
on the rural paper The Countryman 
that he began to visit the negroes’ 
cabins and to hear their stories. To 
follow Mrs. Harris: 


“Old Harbert and Uncle George Terrell 
were Joel’s favorite companions, and from 
a nook in their chimney corner he listened 
to the legends handed down from their 
African ancestors—the lore of animals 
and birds so dear to every plantation 
negro.... The boy unconsciously ab- 
sorbed their fables and their ballads, and 
the soft elisions of their dialect and the 
picturesque images of their speech left an 
indelible imprint upon the plastic tablets 
of his memory.” 


He always insisted that he was a 
mere journalist —a “cornfield journal- 
ist.” This unfailing modesty led Mark 
Twain to refer to the “immortal shy- 
ness” of Harris. “I am perfectly well 
aware,” Harris had written in answer- 
ing a letter, “that my book has no basis 
of literary art to stand upon... . I 
understand that my relations toward 
Uncle Remus are similar to those that 
exist between an almanac-maker and 
the calendar.” Mark Twain promptly 
retorted: “You can argue yourself into 
the delusion that the principle of life is 
in the stories themselves and not in 
their setting, but you will save labor by 
stopping with that solitary convert, for 
he is the only intelligent one you will 
bag. In reality the stories are only 
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alligator pears—one eats them merely 
for the sake of the dressing.” 

Even in his letters to his family, this 
strange shyness does not leave him. 
In a letter to one of his schoolgirl 
daughters, he even went so far as to 
attribute his literary creation to a per- 
sonality not quite his own real self. 
He wrote: 


“As for myself, ... I never have any- 
thing but the vaguest ideas of what I 
am going to write; but when I take my 
pen in hand, the rust clears away and the 
‘other fellow’ takes charge. You know, 
all of us have two entities, or personali- 
ties. That is the reason you see and hear 
persons ‘talking to themselves.’ They are 
talking to the ‘other fellow.’ I have often 
asked my ‘other fellow’ where he gets 
all his information, and how he can re- 
member, in the nick of time, things that 
I have forgotten long ago; but he never 
satisfies my curiosity. He is simply a 
spectator of my folly until I seize a pen, 
and then he comes forward and takes 
charge.” 


It is in his correspondence with his 
own children—letters generally quoted 
in the biography of his daughter-in- 
law, that the abnormally shy and sensi- 
tive nature of Joel Chandler Harris is 
most fully revealed. His profound and 
gentle wisdom, flavored perhaps with 
a concealed grain of salt, is charmingly 
illustrated in this letter to one of his 
sons: 


“By being as nice and as clever as you 
know how to be you can always make a 
good impression anywhere you go. You 
know how your own folks (except me) 
misunderstand you when you give way to 
your foolish little temper; strangers will 
misunderstand you even worse. My plan 
has always been to conceal my feelings 
about small and unimportant matters, and 
be genial and funny even when I didn’t 
feel like it. A little practice goes a long 
way. I have got so now I feel genial all 
the time.” 


By birth, we learn, Joel Chandler 
Harris was one of those racial “acci- 
dents” which have so often produced 
genius. He was the only son of 2 
Georgia girl of good family and as 
Irish laborer who ran away with her 
and deserted her within a short time 
of the child’s birth. The mother gave 
the child her own family name, and 
never again mentioned the name of the 
father. But Joel inherited the red hair, 
light blue eyes and heavy features of 
his Irish father. And, notes the critic 
of the N. Y. Times: “Whe can say how 
much the Celtic strain may have had 
to do with his magical handling of the 
folklore he found to his hand?” 

Joel Chandler Harris never lost his 
lifelong sensitiveness and feeling of 
obscurity. On the boulder which marks 
his grave in Atlanta, Georgia, are the 
words written by him as a dedication 
to the complete edition of his “acci- 
dental” works: 


“IT seem to see before me the smiling 
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faces of thousands of children—some 
young and fresh and some wearing the 
friendly marks of age, but all children at 
heart—and not an unfriendly face among 


them. And while I am trying hard to 
speak the right word, I seem to hear a 
voice lifted above the rest, saying: ‘You 
have made some of us happy.’ And so I 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S WAR-TIME 
THOUGHTS OF SHIPS AND SEA 


N a series of articles written in Jo- 
seph Conrad’s characteristic man- 
ner, lately published in the London 
Chronicle, the great novelist of the 
sea expresses the opinion that it 

has always been the spirit of service, 
rather than the spirit of adventure, 
which has been the motivating impulse 
of the British seaman. “But the British 
man has always liked his service to be 
adventurous. Risk became a part of his 
daily work; he would have missed 
danger from his side as one misses a 
companion.” It is not so much the sea 
as the ships of the sea, Conrad thinks, 
that guide and command the spirit of 
service and adventure, and that turn 
this spirit to good account: 


“The mysteriously born tradition of sea- 
craft commands unity in a body of work- 
ers engaged in an occupation in which 
men have to depend upon each other. It 
raises them, so to speak, above the frail- 
ties of their mortal selves. I don’t wish 
to be suspected of lack of judgment and 
of blind enthusiasm. I don’t claim special 
morality, or even special manliness, for 
the men who in my time lived at sea; 
but in their qualities as well as in their 
defects, in their weakness as well as in 
their virtues, there was indubitably some- 
thing apart. They were never exactly of 
the earth earthy. They couldn’t be that. 
Chance or desire (mostly desire) had set 
them apart, often in their very childhood, 
and what is to be remarked is that from 
the very nature of things this early ap- 
peal, this early desire, had to be of an 
imaginative kind. Thus their simple 
minds had a sort of sweetness. They 
were in a way preserved—I am not 
alluding here to the preserving qualities 
of the salt in the sea. The salt of the 
sea is a very good thing in its way; it pre- 
vents one catching a beastly cold while 
one remains wet for weeks together in the 
Roaring Forties. In sober, unpoetical 
truth, the sea salt never gets much far- 
ther than the seaman’s skin, which in cer- 
tain latitudes it takes the opportunity 
to encrust very thoroly. That and noth- 
ing more. And then what is that sea, the 
subject of so many apostrophes in verse 
and prose addressed to its greatness and 
its mystery by men who had never pene- 
trated either the one or the other? The 
sea is uncertain, arbitrary, featureless, 
and violent. Except when helped by the 
varied majesty of the skies there is some- 
thing stupid in its wrath, which is endless, 
boundless, persistent, and futile—a gray, 
hoary thing raging like an old ogre uncer- 
tain of its prey. Its very immensity is 
wearisome. At any time within the nav- 
igating centuries mankind might have ad- 
dressed it with the words, ‘What are you, 
after all? Oh, yes, we know—the great- 
est scene of potential terror, a devouring 


engine of space. Yes, but our lives have 
been nothing if not a continuous defiance 
of what you can do and what you may 
hold, a spiritual and material defiance 
carried on in our plucky cockleshells on 
and beyond the successive provocations 
of your unreadable horizon.’ ” 


Concerning the spirit of mere adven- 
ture Conrad writes: 


“The mere love of adventure is no 
saving grace. It is no grace at all. It 
lays a man under no obligation of faith- 
fulness to an idea and not even to his own 
self. Roughly speaking, an adventurer 
may be expected to have courage, or at 
any rate may be said to need it. But 
courage in itself is not an ideal. A suc- 
cessful highwayman showed courage of a 
sort, and pirate crews have been known 
to fight with courage or perhaps only with 
reckless desperation in the manner of 
cornered rats. There is nothing in the 
world to prevent a mere lover or pursuer 
of adventure from running at any mo- 
ment. There is himself, his mere taste 
for excitement, the prospect of some sort 
of gain, but there is no sort of loyalty 
to bind him in honor to consistent con- 
duct. Going about the world I have no- 
ticed that the majority of mere lovers of 
adventure are mightily careful of their 
skins. And the proof of it is that so 
many of them manage to keep it whole to 
advanced age. You find them in mys- 
terious nooks of islands and continents, 
mostly red-nosed and watery-eyed, and 
not even amusingly boastful. There is 
nothing more futile under the sun than 
a mere adventure. He might have loved 
at one time—which would have been a 
saving grace. I mean loved adventure for 
itself. But if so, he was bound to lose 
this grace very soon. Adventure by itself 
is but a phantom, a dubious shape without 
a heart in it. Yes, there is nothing more 
futile than an adventurer in his pursuit 
of acute sensations, but nobody can say 
that the adventurous activities of the Brit- 
ish race are stamped with the futility of 
a mere chase after empty emotions.” 


“Well done” —the official signal of 
praise in the British navy—strikes him 
as a signally eloquent expression of 
appreciation. 


“Man’s marvelousness is a_ hidden 
thing, because the secrets of the heart 
are not to be read by his fellows. As to 
a man’s work, if it is done well, it is the 
very highest that can be said. You can 
do well, and you can do no more for 
people to see. In the navy, where human 
values are thoroly understood, the highest 
signal of commendation complimenting a 
ship—that is, a ship’s company—on some 
achievement consists exactly of those two 
simple words, ‘Well done,’ followed by the 
name of the ship—not marvelously done, 
astonishingly done, wonderfully done—no, 
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feel my heart fluttering and my lips trem- 
bling and I have to bow silently, and turn 
away and hurry into the obscurity that 
fits me best.” 


The Mysterious! Tradition 
of Seacraft and Its Lesson 


for the Mass of Mankind 


only just ‘Well done, So-and-so,’ and to 
the men it is a matter of infinite pride that 
somebody should judge it proper to men- 
tion aloud, as it were, that they have done 
well... .” 


The world needs to learn the lesson 
the seaman has always known and 
obeyed, asserts Joseph Conrad. It is 
the lesson of fidelity to what is nearest 
to hand and heart in the short moment 
of each human effort. ‘What is needed 
is a sense of immediate duty, a feeling 
of impalpable constraint.” 


“Seamen and duty are all the time in- 
separable companions. It has been sug- 
gested to me that this sense of duty is not 
a-patriotic sense or a religious sense, or 
even a social sense in a seaman. I don’t 
know. It seems to me that the seaman’s 
duty may be an unconscious compound of 
these three, something perhaps smaller 
than either, but something much more 
definite for the simple minds and more 
adapted to the humbleness of the seaman’s 
task. It has been suggested also that this 
impalpable constraint is put upon the na- 
ture of a seaman by the spirit of the sea, 
which he serves with a dumb and dogged 
devotion. 

“Those are fine words conveying a fine 
idea. But this I do know, that it is very 
difficult to display a dogged devotion to a 
mere spirit, however great. In every-day 
life ordinary men require something much 
more material, effective, definite and sym- 
bolic on which to concentrate their love 
and their devotion. And then, what is it, 
this spirit of the sea? It is too great and 
too elusive to be embraced and taken to a 
human breast. All that a guileless or 
guileful seaman knows of it is its hostility, 
its exaction of toil as endless as its ever- 
renewed horizons. No. What awakens the 
seaman’s sense of duty, what lays that im- 
palpable constraint upon the strength of 
his manliness, what commands his not a!- 
ways dumb if always dogged devotion, is 
not the spirit of the sea but something 
that in his eyes has a body, a character, 
a fascination, and almost a soul—it is his 
ship. 

“Yes, in the mists of the sea, and in 
their remoteness from the rest of the race, 
the shapes of those men appeared dis- 
torted, uncouth and faint, so faint as to 
be almost invisible. It needed the lurid 
light of the engines of war to bring them 
out into full view, very simple, without 
worldly graces, organized now into a body 
of workers by the genius of one of them- 
selves, who gave them a place and a voice 
in the social scheme, but in the main still 
apart in their homeless, childless genera- 
tions, scattered in loyal groups over all 
the seas, giving faithful care to their ships 
and serving the nation, which, since they 
are seamen, can give them no other re- 
ward but the supreme ‘Well Done.’” 
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WAR AS STIMULUS TO 
THE MODERN ARTIST 


HAT should be the attitude 
of painters and sculptors 
to the war in general and 
to the draft in particular? 
This question is asked by 

Frederick James Gregg, art critic of 
the N. Y. Herald. The point has been 
raised because of the exemption of cer- 
tain moving - picture stars, and some 
have even gone so far as to assert that 
all artists should also be exempted from 
military duty. In answer to this claim 
Mr. Gregg points out that some of the 
most striking work done recently by 
the French has been created by painters 
and sculptors back from the front. 
“The best of it is without sentimentality 
or sentimentalizing. It shows no indi- 
cation of any tendency in the direction 
of ‘reaction,’ as was so generally pre- 
dicted. The war has proved to the 
French artists a great imaginative 
stimulus; it gives the really creative 
men the sense of having been a part 
of the great series of events, the effect 
of which could not be shaken.” Let 
our modern artists profit by the illus- 
trious example of Leonardo da Vinci, 
suggests John Walker Harrington in 
the N. Y. Evening Post. Leonardo, he 
claims, was the first great genius of 
modern warfare. He was first in art 
and first in war. It was his interest in 
the problems of warfare that released 
his inventive genius. According to 
Mr. Harrington: 


“The artists of the present day are 
doing much for the new art of camou- 
flage—or the supposedly recent one—and 
yet Leonardo might certainly surpass them 
all were he with us. What was more 
terrifying than his shield of the Medusa 
with its wriggling serpents and its mon- 
ster heads? His facile pencil brought to 
paper many startling and terrifying de- 
vices suitable to deceive an enemy. He 
drew plans for mysterious towers which 
hid formidable machines. One of the 
most familiar examples of his ingenuity 
is an appliance for casting scaling-ladders 
down from a wall. What appeared to be 
an architectural ornament or moulding 
running along the top of the castellated 
barrier was in reality a heavy flange of 
timber which by levers could be pushed 
out from the rampart the moment that 
besiegers hove into view. We have real- 
istic drawings of their falling to earth in 
the resultant confusion and death.” 


In fact, as Mr. Harrington points 
out, Leonardo seems to have been in- 
terested in all of the great problems 
that are essential to modern warfare. 
Aviation, undersea navigation, the use 
of gases in waging war, the making of 
bombs—he turned his inventive spirit 
toward all of these things. He invented 
forerunners of many of the fighting- 
machines in use to-day. 


“There is no question that he suggested 


LEONARDO THE 


INVENTOR 
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The Illustrious Example of Leonardo 


da Vinci, Whose Genius was Re- 


leased 


the breech-loading cannon of to-day so 
closely as to almost entitle him to be con- 
sidered the inventor. He devised rapid- 
fire guns of many barrels which were the 
forerunners of the mitrailleuse. There is 
a familiar photograph showing the Kaiser, 
helmeted and cloaked, looking with much 
interest at a trench mortar, made to swing 
easily upon a _ half-circle, with which 
bombs and grenades can be thrown from 
any angle. Turn to the Codex Atlanticus 
of da Vinci, and there is much the same 
mortar, with the exception that it is 
shorter and thicker. Here is the device 
for altering its elevation, and, to make 
the picture more convincing, Leonardo 
drew the bombs issuing from it. At the 
left may be seen the shells bursting as 
they have reached the ground on the side 
of the foe. The artist’s drawing of the 
cannon factory suggests in a startling way 
the high-power efficiency of modern muni- 
tion works interpreted by Joseph Pennell. 

“The bombs for hurling by hand which 
Leonardo invented, as shown by his own 
drawings, were crude enough as com- 
pared with those used in the battles of 
to-day, but in principle much the same. 


by the Problems of Warfare 


Here, for instance, in the Codex we see 
a substantial metal case with handle at- 
tached, and a big fuse of flax on top, all 
ready for the cast beyond into the enemy 
trenches. It resembles the can-like de- 
vices the Germans use in hurling deadly 
chemicals.” 


Likewise, Leonardo da Vinci was one 
of the first military engineers to inter- 
est himself in the problems of aviation. 


“For many years he made a study of 
the flight of birds. Vasari mentions his 
great love for the avine tribe, and how 
the master, to please a whim, would buy 
caged birds at the fanciers and set them 
at liberty. Page after page in the literary 
remains of Leonardo are taken up with 
his observations and sketches of the wing 
action of birds and flies. Once he made 
wings from the skin of another specimen 
for a strange lizard which a rustic had 
brought to him and weighted the appen- 
dages with quicksilver in such a way as 
to produce the illusion that the creature 
was actually moving his strangely ac- 
quired appendages.” 
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MAKING MEDIEVAL MUNITIONS 
Leonardo’s vivid drawing of a cannon factory of the Quattrocento is as modern in spirit 
as Pennell or Nevinson. 
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ANDRE FRIBOURG’S EPIC OF 
HIS OWN RESURRECTION 


MONG the French authors of 
war novels, none has paid 
more tragical tribute to the 
war, or has displayed, under 
seemingly overwhelming af- 

fliction, a finer spirit than André Fri- 
bourg. Soldier, scholar and literary 
artist, M. Fribourg’s supreme work is 
his autobiographical novel “Croire” 
(“To Believe”), a confession made 
acutely impressive from the fact that 
the author suffered a wound which de- 
prived him of three senses—sight, hear- 
ing and smell. Alvan F. Sanborn, who, 
in the Boston Transcript, pays an elo- 
quent tribute to the young French au- 
thor, is of the opinion that the feature 
of “Croire” which sets it apart and 
above from all other war “confessions” 
is the narrative of the radical readjust- 
ment of the battered author to a civil- 
ian existence. Owing to the strange 
nature of his infirmities, this readjust- 
ment of Fribourg has amounted almost 
to a resurrection. 

When he returns to the capital he 
had left sixteen months before, he has 
so changed, physically, mentally and 
spiritually, not only from the people 
about him, but from his own former 
self, that he can hardly believe in his 
own identity. He is “a man who has 
lost his ego.” To follow Mr. Sanborn’s 
translation: 

“I have the impression of arriving, after 
a long lapse of time, in a changed world. 

. I am pressed for breath, because 
lofty obstacles are piled up between me 
and externals. I feel shut up within my- 
self by the rupture of three of the five 
senses which expounded to me the uni- 
verse, and I find myself diminished and 
constricted in consequence, like a body in 
the interior of which has been created a 
vacuum. My heart is oppressed with an- 
guish by this narrowing and walling up 
of my life. This stifling, imprisoned sen- 
sation recurs incessantly, and I fancy that 
I am already half dead. 

“The familiar faces, too, are mere in- 
distinguishable blotches. When you know 
that you can descend by way of the eyes 
into the soul, when you love to follow 
the leaps of thought in the movements 
(barely perceptible at times) of the 
countenance, it is hard to hear a person 
a couple of yards away speak to you as 
from the depths of a fog. The features, 
however well you may know them, run 
together. . . . These indistinct visages 
seem so remote that I imagine sometimes 
I am telephoning to them.” 

Less poignant, perhaps, than this loss 
of the visible presence of beloved per- 
sons and cherished possessions, thinks 
Mr. Sanborn, is the cruel deprivation 
to an essentially esthetic temperament 
of the sense of smell, more cruel be- 
cause it has involved inability even to 
recall past odors. This strange afflic- 
tion is recorded by M. Fribourg: 


“I fare forth in the rain. I hear the 
heavy drops pattering to the ground, and, 
forgetting that I cannot smell, I sniff the 
humid air eagerly. 

“Do you remember the rich odor of the 
moist earth in the spring time? It is 
unctuous, profound; it dilates the nostrils 
and fills you with joy, for it seems a 
promise of approaching bloom. 

“Do you remember the perfumes which, 
in summer, lade the air towards evening 
with their puissant odor? 

“Do you remember? 

“T brood over them incessantly. I would 
recreate them exactly in my mind, in 
order to supplement by memory the empti- 
ness of the present sensations; but the 
harder I try to define them, the more.they 
elude me. Of a truth, I can recall them 
no more, and this is a heartrending thing. 
I butt against forgetfulness, as a fly 
against a window pane, and, like the fly, 
I persist, mounting, veering and darting 
vainly hither and thither. . . . I accept the 
disappearance of taste, this petty torture 
[not so petty, after all, for a native of 
Burgundy] renewed morning, noon and 
night. I am resigned to finding every- 
thing I eat and drink insipid and to differ- 
entiating it only by touch; but I cannot 
habituate myself to the loss of smell, to 
the near loss of sight, because, along with 
them, the visual and olfactory sensations 
of the past also are effaced. In inhaling 
the effluvia of the shower-drenched earth, 
a single memory is vouchsafed me; the 
memory of a joy that is interdicted hence- 
forth and that has become inexplicable 
to me.” 


Thus cut off from normal intercourse 
with the world about him, deprived of 
the joys of ordinary society, this re- 
turned soldier is fairly haunted by the 
memory of his dead comrades and har- 
rowed by anxiety for those who are 
still at the front. He is dominated by 
their images, and shocked by the at- 
mosphere of apparent unconcern in 
which he so suddenly finds himself: 


“I have come back sad and weak, and 
this tumultuous life in which I am sud- 
denly enveloped grips me, like a shooting 
pain. . . . The insouciance, the obtuseness 
even, of this circumambient multitude 
hurt me. ...I1 do not perceive the vis- 
ages, the enigma of the voices is only the 
more imperative, and I want to say to all 
these creatures whose untimely joy dazes 
me, ‘You should not laugh.’ ...I have 
come back with a brain teeming with 
images of suffering, with a heart broken 
by the anguish of others and by the 
martyrdom of things, with a body worn 
out by excessive effort. I still see, do 
what I will, the pillaged, ruined villages, 
the disemboweled earth, the ambulances, 
the hospitals and their physiological miser- 
ies, the frightful wounds, the diseases, 
the hell of mortal torments. I still hear 
the crackling of the long brazier of 
agony, of the wall of fire, which, flaming 
from the sea to Switzerland, holds the 
enemy at bay. And I ask myself by what 
unhallowed miracle these people are un- 
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The Pluck of a Wounded 
Private in Undergoing the 
Calvary of Readjustment 


aware that others are suffering and dying 
near them and for them.” 


Under the spell of this poignantly 
ironical situation which finally becomes 
nothing less than a morbid obsession, 
death seems to offer the only relief 
for this mental Calvary. Death lures 
him: 

“Pell-mell the dead throng under my 
closed lids... . They are all here now, 
friends and simple comrades or com- 
panions. I would never have believed 
they were so numerous... . To-night, ] 
am a mere thing in the fingers of the 
dead. 

“Who will save me from them and 
from the abyss toward which they allure 
me? What hand will be outstretched to 
arrest my giddy fall? I droop under the 
emptiness of my days bereft of friends 
as a plant deprived of water. My solitude 
frightens me. The bare thought of action 
disgusts me. Immobile, I am waiting for 
the great peace of night to help me con- 
quer my cruel disorder. I am waiting 
till its tranquilizing dew shall bathe my 
eyes; for the sweetness of solitary tears 
saves from the arms of the dead that are 
straining towards us.” 


Little by little, with the return of 
physical strength, hope returns. He 
discovers unsuspected powers in his 
two unimpaired senses, and his tri- 
umphant readjustment begins: 


“I begin to realize the *possibilities of 
touch, and the infinite, subtle variations 
of sound are revealed to me... . Stone 
by stone the wall about my soul falls 
away. The efficient senses do the work 
of the inefficient ones. . . . I have learned 
to listen.... And now instinctively I 
judge persons better by hearing than I 
used to judge them by sight. ... My 
relations with the external world are re- 
established. They are different, they are 
transposed, but they are almost as fre- 
quent as before. Between the mass of 
my sensations of yore and of those of to- 
day there is difference in kind but not in 
degree. I breathe freely again, and I feel 
myself revive like an uptorn and lacerated 
plant whose roots repenetrate the soil.” 


His tragic experience has converted 
André Fribourg into a sert of lay mis- 
sionary, Alvan Sanborn informs us. 
He will bring a great spiritual lesson 
to us—for he is to lecture in America 
this winter. Mr. Sanborn writes: “He 
esteems that in these tragic times when 
men are dying by millions the simple 
fact of being alive imposes obligations, 
and that the additional fact of having 
escaped from the fiery furnace with 
one’s skin imposes still more imperative 
obligations. He regards himself as the 
‘priest,’ the accredited ‘mediator’ of his 
dead comrades in arms, as well as the 
guardian of the honor and the cham- 
pion of the rights of those other com- 
rades who are still face to face with 
death.” 
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T is gratifying now and then to 
pick up a contemporary magazine, 
such as the September Poetry, of 
Chicago, and find in it such a re- 
proving letter as the following 
from the author of “Spoon River An- 
thology,” and such a generously apolo- 
getic note as Miss Harriet Monroe, 
editor of Poetry, appends thereto: 


“Dear Editor: A. C. H., in the July 
Poetry, wrote that ‘Edgar Lee Masters 
and Robert Frost received in it (Poetry) 
their first appreciation.’ If this means ap- 
preciation of my poetry, I beg to say that 
my poetry received appreciation in Eng- 
land, and to an extent in America, before 
Poetry was founded. If this means ap- 
preciation of ‘Spoon River,’ that produc- 
tion was copied, parodied and commented 
upon by the press during the summer of 
1914. It was quoted in CurrENT OPINION 
for September, 1914; while Poetry’s first 
notice and quotation of ‘Spoon River’ ap- 
peared in its October number, 1914. Since 
you cannot justly do me the honor to 
claim a first appreciation of any of my 
poetry, I submit this correction to be 
printed, in view also of the fact that 
A. C. H. has frequently printed the same 
or similar claims touching my work.— 
Edgar Lee Masters. 

“Note by the Editor of Poetry: A. C. 
H. wrote loosely—she should have speci- 
fied ‘Spoon River.’ But Poetry’s editors 
have been unaware of the fact that, in 
calling attention to that poem, CURRENT 
OPINION was a month ahead of them. 
That magazine’s comments on, and quota- 
tions from, the work of living poets have 
reflected the taste and enthusiasm of its 
editor, Mr. Edward J. Wheeler [now in 
Europe with a party of American editors 
who are guests of the British Govern- 
ment], who is, as we all know, president 
of the Poetry Society of America—a taste 
possibly too catholic, but as a rule singu- 
larly enlightened and progressive. 

“This department of CurrENT OPINION 
was indeed one of the first gleams on the 
horizon after a long period of apathetic 
darkness; perhaps the first authoritative 
hint offered to the American people that 
their poets were doing anything worthy 
of attention and encouragement. And the 
magazine continues its good work without 
loss of enthusiasm.” 


By way of addition to the tribute 
in these columns last month to the 
memory of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, the 
soldier-poet who was killed in action 
at the front on July thirtieth, and as 
evidence of the grip that poetry has 
on the hearts and minds of our fighting 
men, we read in a letter from Alex- 
ander Woollcot, who left his post as 
dramatic critic of the New York Times 
to serve his country abroad, that “I 
never get over my surprise at finding 
that all soldiers read verse, and most 





of them write it. Most of them carry a 
little note-book in which they set down 
their own couplets and also copy off 
any poem that has touched or amused 
them. I have found any number of men 
who have had only to fish about in their 
tattered blouses to bring out the copy 
of a poem Kilmer wrote in memory of 
some of their number who were killed 
by a shell in March. I made my own 
copy from the grimy pages of one 
proffered diary, and I put it in for you 
to see, tho it occurs to me it may 
have been published in the States long 
since. You will see that there is a 
refrain which calls for bugle notes, and 
I am told that at the funeral services, 
where the lines were first read, the 
desperately sad notes of “Taps’ sounded 
faintly from a distant grove when the 
refrain invoked them. The lines were 
read by Kilmer’s own beloved Father 
Duffy, and those who were there told 
me the tears streamed down the face 
of every boy in the regiment. They 
just blubbered.” The poem to which 
reference is made appeared in the Sep- 
tember Scribner's, and is as follows: 


ROUGE BOUQUET. 
By Joyce KILMER. 


N a wood they call the Rouge Bouquet 
| There is a new-made grave to-day, 
Built by never a spade nor pick 
Yet covered with earth ten meters 
thick. 
There lie many fighting men, 
Dead in their youthful prime, 
Never to laugh nor love again 
Nor taste the summertime. 
For Death came flying through the air 
And stopped his flight on the dug-out 
stair, 
Touched his prey and left them there, 
Clay to clay, 
He hid their bodies stealthily 
In the soil of the land they fought to free 
And fled away. 
Now over the grave abrupt and clear 
Three volleys ring; 
And perhaps their brave young spirits 
hear 
The bugles sing: 
“Go to sleep! 
Go to sleep! 
Slumber well where the shell screamed 
and fell. 
Let your rifles rest on the muddy floor, 
You will not need them any more. 
Danger’s past; 
Now at last, 
Go to sleep!” 


There is on earth no worthier grave 

To hold the bodies of the brave 

Than this place of pain and pride 
Where they nobly fought and nobly died. 
Never fear but in the skies 

Saints and angels stand 









Smiling with their holy eyes 
On the new come band. 
St. Michael’s sword darts through the air 
And touches the aureole on his hair 
As he sees them stand saluting there, 
His stalwart sons; 
And Patrick, Brigid, Columkill 
Rejoice that in veins of warriors still 
The Gael’s blood runs. 
And up to Heaven's doorway floats, 
From the wood called Rouge Bouquet, 
A delicate cloud of buglenotes 
That softly say: 
“Farewell! 
Farewell! 
Comrades true, born anew, peace to you! 
Your souls shall be where the heroes are 
And your memory shines like the morn- 


ing star, 
Brave and dear, 
Shield us here. 


Farewell!” 


Mr. Hueffer has dipped his pen in 
the moonlight and written some very 
clairvoyant poems while on active 
service with a Welch regiment in 
Flanders. They are included in “On 
Heaven” and other poems (John Lane) 
from which we quote: 


CLAIR DE LUNE. 
By Forp Mapox HUvUEFFER 
I 


SHOULD like to imagine 
A moonlight in which there would be 
no machine-guns! 


For, it is possible 

To come out of a trench or a hut or a 
tent or a church all in ruins: 

To see the black perspective of long ave- 
nues 

All silent. 

The white strips of sky 

At the sides, cut by the poplar trunks: 

The white strips of sky 

Above, diminishing— 

The silence and blackness of the avenue 

Enclosed by immensities of space 

Spreading away 

Over No Man's Land... . 


For a minute... 

For ten... 

There will be no star shells 

But the untroubled stars, 
There will be no Very light 
But the light of the quiet moon 
Like a swan. 

And silence. .. . 


Then, far away to the right thro’ the 
moonbeams 

“Wukka Wukka” will go the machine- 
guns, 

And, far away to the left 

Wukka Wukka. 

And sharply, 

Wuk ...Wuk... and then silence 

For a space in the clear of the moon. 
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II 


I should like to imagine 
A moonlight in which the machine-guns 
of trouble 


Will be silent. ... 


Do you remember, my dear, 

Long ago, on the cliffs, in the moonlight, 
Looking over to Flatholme 

We sat... . Long ago! . 

And the things that you told me... 
Little things in the clear of the moon, 
The little, sad things of a life... . 


We shall do it again 
Full surely, 
Sitting still, looking over at Flatholme. 


Then, far away to the right 

Shall sound the Machine Guns of trouble 

Wukka-wukka! 

And, far away to the left, under Flat- 
holme, 

Wukka-wuk! ... 


I wonder, my dear, can you stick it? 

As we should say: “Stick it, the Welch!” 
In the dark of the moon, 

Going over... . 


Archie Austin Coates is a new poet 
of the city, and, we agree with Charles 
Hanson Towne, who writes an appre- 
ciative introduction to his first volume, 
“City Tides” (Doran), that he “pos- 
sesses an authentic voice”; is “a young 
man with much to say, who knows how 
to say it”; is “a maker of free verse 
who knows the value of pause and tone 
and stress.” We quote two of the 
shorter poems in which is secreted 
much of the flavor of this rather 
notable first book: 


AT THE END. 
By Arcuie AustTIN COATES. 
} AM he whom you sold 


For thirty pieces of silver—yea, 

I am he who poured 

The fulness of tears, and the gold 
Of my blood, and my life as a day 
To buy but a single smile 
With my horde. 


I gave you my life, gave it free— 

My life full of sighs, ah, your guile! 
My wakeful nights, and my day 

Of hopes .. . and the dreamings of me. 
But you sold them for glory; you sold 
My life and my love and my pains. 
And now, at the end, you hold 

The silver, blood-stained, in your hand 
And yet do I bend where I stand 

And kiss that hand 

With its stains! 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
By Arcuie AustIN COATES. 
\ X JHEN men move out of a house, 
They hang up a sign, “To Let”— 
And they close the windows and 


doors, 
Leaving it empty and alone. 


When Love moves out of its house 

Men smile a hollow smile, 

And lights are in the windows — music 
echoes faint— 

Tho unseen crape flutters from the door. 


Here are two songs by Sara Teasdale 
which just sing for themselves. We 
find them in the Yale Review: 


SONGS FOR MYSELF. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 


ALONE. 


AM alone, in spite of love, 
In spite of all I take and give— 
In spite of your wild tenderness, 
Sometimes I am not glad to live. 


I am alone, as tho I stood 
On the highest peak of the tired gray 
world, 
About me only swirling snow, 
Above me endless space unfurled; 


With earth hidden and heaven hidden 
And only my own spirit’s pride 
To keep me from the peace of those 
Who are not lonely, having died. 


DEBTOR. 


O long as my spirit still 
S Is glad of breath 
And lifts its plumes of pride 
In the dark face of death; 

While I am curious still 

Of love and fame, 
Keeping my pride too high 

For the years to tame; 
How can I quarrel with fate 

Since I can see 
I am a debtor to life, 

Not life to me? 


We do not happen to recall any 
previous work by this author, but the 
following poem which has a place of 
honor in Contemporary Verse is un- 
usual and has distinction both as to 
content and to felicity of expression: 


THE TREE. 
By CAROLINE STERN. 


Y tens and twenties sit the birds 
RB Upon a tall, dead tree; 
Below the lesser trees swell out 
In curves of greenery. 
The tall, dead tree is clothed with birds, 
Like clustered leaves they be. 


The tree is black, the birds are black, 
The sky behind is red; 

They change and flit yet still they sit 
Like mourners for the dead; 

Sweet folded wings and forkéd tail— 
Not scavengers of dread. 


The bleak, dead tree is clothed with birds 
Against the burning sky, 

And for each bird, upon my heart 

Is perched a memory, 

A soft, dark memory that flits, 

Returning ceaselessly. 


Seldom does topical verse succeed in 
being poetry, and while we are not 
sure that Mr. Noyes has struck an 
enduring note in these verses, they have 
a resonancy that is rare enough in 
poetry of time and occasion. They 
appear in the New York Times: 


SLAVE AND EMPEROR. 
By ALrrep Noyes. 


“Our cavalry have rescued Nazareth 
from the enemy whose supermen de- 
scribed Christianity as a creed for slaves” 


HE Emperor mocked at Nazareth 
In his almighty hour. 
The Slave that bowed himself to 
death 
And walked with slaves in Nazareth, 
What were His words but wasted breath 
Before that “will to power.” 


Yet, in the darkest hour of all, 
When black defeat began, 
The Emperor heard the mountains quake, 
He felt the graves beneath him shake, 
He watched his legions rally and break, 
And he whimpered as they ran. 


“T hear a shout that moves the earth, 
A cry that wakes the dead! 
Will no one tell me whence they come, 
For all my messengers are dumb? 
What power is this that comes to birth 
And breaks my power?” he said. 


Then, all around his foundering guns, 
_ Tho dawn was now not far, 
The darkness filled witha living fear 
That whispered at the Emperor’s ear, 
“The armies of the dead draw near 
Beneath an eastern star.” 


The trumpet blows in Nazareth. 
The Slave is risen again! 

Across the bitter wastes of death, 

The horsemen ride from Nazareth, 

And the Power we mocked as wasted 

breath 

Returns, in power, to reign; 

Rides on, in white, through Nazareth, 
To save His world again. 


Perhaps the parable in this poem will 
not bear too close scrutiny, but the 
author has captured a haunting idea 
and has succeeded in making poetry 
out of it. It comes from Collier’s: 


CAGES. 


By Marion Patron WALDRON. 


E wandered free in the forest 
Iq And heard the thrushes sing, 
And saw the tanager dartle, 
Shaking his golden wing, 
And furry ones, panting and curious-eyed, 
And every wilding thing. 
He walked with joy in the forest 
Till he came to a break in the trees, 
A huddled house and two caged swallows 
Sick to fly forth at their ease, 
And he cried: “I would have no cages— 
Cages are not for these.” 


Where men have found shelter in cities 
He wandered free and wide, 

Now with the guests at the revel, 
Now with the beggars outside— 

All of them moving with fetterless tread; 
“Beautiful people!” he cried, 

Till he came to a place of granite 
Where creatures shut in a pen 

Beat their souls out against the bars; 
Broken, he stared, and then 

Thundered: “Away with cages! 
Cages are not for men!” 
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Willard Wattles is now a private in 
the Medical Corps at Camp Funston, 
Kansas. He gives us, out of his 
experiences, the following in the Kan- 
sas City Star: 


THE FUNSTON DOUBLE TRACK. 
By WILLARD WATTLES. 


{On the way to Funston, when troop 
trains pass, the men going in different 
directions reach out and slap hands.] 


HE trains that move to Funston 
T Run on a double track, 
And fast as new recruits go down 
The old recruits come back; 
And some are clad in khaki 
And some are queerly dressed 
In all the odd disguises 
Of gaudy shirt and vest. 


The trains that come from Funston 
Go rushing to the East 
Across the greening corn land 
Where harvesting has ceased; 
And every train that passes 
Is thunderous with noise, 
Each window overflowing 
With ruddy, laughing boys. 


The trains that go to Funston 
Move steadily to the West 
Freighted with equal cheering, 
With equal honor blessed; 
And as the trains are passing 
The men reach out their hands 
And at the touch electric 
Each rookie understands. 


“You'll like it, boy, you'll like it,” 
The lads in khaki shout; 

“Hey, bo, where are you going?” 

“Don’t know; we'll soon find out.” 








BEETLES ON THE BRAIN 





A touch, a laugh, a passing, 
“T’'ll meet you coming back.” 
Where trains go down to Funston 
Upon the double track. 


This poem by Miss Robinson has 
been awarded one of the prizes given 
this year by the Poetry Society of 
America. It is most too long to quote 
in its entirety, but these concluding 
lines of the poem which we find in 
Poetry for October will give an idea of 
its beauty of form and thought: 


FATHERLAND. 


By ELorse Roginson. 


ROM mountains of the moon 
F April has come once more; 
But April nor May nor June, 
Will ever find his door 
He lies so quiet now 
In puzzlement how death 
Can be so kind, and how 
Lightly he draws his breath 
Almost afraid to stir 
Lest he find his dreaming vain, 
He drinks of wonder there 
As green leaves drink the rain. 


I think he was not sad 

To feel his weight of clay, 
Nor sorry that he had 
Lost April's way. 

He had such glory in 

His closing eyes 

He needs no stars to spin 
And bubble in clear skies, 
No young south wind that leaps 
Singing, no April flowers; 
Within his house he keeps 
A greater spring than ours. 


In his new and almost novel-size 
volume, “The Mirthful Lyre” (Har- 


“CAFARD”—A STUDY BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 


[The following, from the London Nation, is, strictly speaking, a short study, rather 
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per), Arthur Guiterman revels and 
roisters in the same merry manner that 
endeared his preceding book, “The 
Laughing Muse,” to a large public. 
While most of the verses are in lighter 
vein, Mr. Guiterman is by no means 
a one-string lyrist; and he strikes many 
resonant chords, such as in this poem 
with which the volume concludes: 


HILLS 
By ArtTHuUR GUITERMAN 
Your gentle valleys, 


Your drowsy country lanes 
And pleachéd alleys. 


| NEVER loved your plains !— 


I want my hills !—the trail 
That scorns the hollow. 

Up, up the ragged shale 
Where few will follow, 


Up, over wooded crest 
And mossy boulder 

With strong thigh, heaving chest, 
And swinging shoulder, 


So let me hold my way, 
By nothing halted, 
Until, at close of day, 
I stand, exalted, 


High on my hills of dream 
Dear hills that know me! 
And then, how fair will seem 

The lands below me, 


How pure, at vesper-time, 
The far bells chiming! 
God, give me hills to climb, 
And strength for climbing! 


than a short story. It deals with the war-psychology of a soldier in a spirit that is charac- 
teristic of Galsworthy’s genius, and it will help to popularize a war-word that has its own 


peculiar nuance. 


HE soldier Jean Liotard lay, face to 
the earth, by the bank of the River 
Drome. He lay where the grass and 

trees ended, and between him and the 
shrunken greenish current was much 
sandy foreshore; for summer was at its 
height, and the snows had long finished 
melting and passing down. The burning 
sun had sucked up all moisture, the earth 
was parched; but to-day a cool breeze 
blew. Willow and aspen leaves were flut- 
tering and hissing as if millions of tiny 
kisses were being given up there; and a 
few swathes of white cloud were —it 
seemed—drawn, not driven, along the blue. 
The soldier Jean Liotard had fixed his 
eyes on the ground, where was nothing 
to see but the dried grasses. He had 
“cafard,”’ for he was due to leave the 
hospital to-morrow and go up before the 
military authorities for “prolongation.” 
There he would answer perfunctory ques- 
tions, and be told at once: “Au dépét”; 
or have to lie naked before them that 
some “major” might prod his ribs, to find 
out whether his heart, displaced by shell- 
shock, had gone back sufficiently to nor- 
mal position. He had received one “pro- 
longation,” and so, wherever his heart 





“Cafard” can best be translated as “the blues.”] 


might be now, he felt sure he would not 
get another. “Au dépét” was the fate 
before him, fixed as that river flowing 
down to its death in the sea. He had 
“cafard”—the little black beetle in the 
brain, that gnaws and eats and destroys 
all hope and heaven in a man. It had 
been working at him all last week, and 
now was at its monstrous depth of evil 
and despair. To begin again the cursed 
barrack-round, the driven life, until in a 
month perhaps, packed like bleating sheep, 
in the troop-train, he made that journey 
once more to the fighting-line—“A la 
hachette—a@ la hachette!” 

He had stripped off his red flannel 
jacket, and lay with shirt opened to the 
waist, to get the breeze against his heart. 
In his brown, good-looking face the hazel 
eyes, which in these three God-deserted 
years had acquired a sort of startled 
gloom, stared out like a dog’s, - rather 
prominent, seeing only the thoughts with- 
in him—thoughts and images swirling 
round and round in a dark whirlpool, 
drawing his whole being deeper and 
deeper. He was unconscious of the sum- 
mer hum and rustle, the cooing of the 
dove up in that willow tree, the winged 





enameled fairies floating past, the chirr 
of the cicadas, that little brown lizard 
among the pebbles, almost within reach, 
seeming to listen to the beating of sum- 
mer’s heart, so motionless it lay; uncon- 
scious, as tho in verity he were again deep 
in some stifling trench, with German shells 
whining over him, and the smell of muck 
and death making fetid the air. He was 
in the mood to curse God and die; for he 
was devout—a Catholic, and still went to 
Mass. And God, it seemed, had betrayed 
the earth, and Jean Liotard. All the 
enormities he had seen in his two years 
at the Front—the mouthless, mangled 
faces, the human ribs whence rats would 
steal; the frenzied, tortured horses, with 
leg or quarter rent away, still living; the 
rotted farms, the dazed and hopeless 
peasants; his innumerable suffering com- 
rades; the desert of no-man’s land; and 
all the thunder and moaning of war, and 
the reek and the freezing of war; and 
the driving — the callous, perpetual driv- 
ing—by some great Force that shoveled 
warm human hearts and bodies, warm 
human hopes and loves by the million 
into the furnace; and over all, dark sky 
without a break, without a gleam of blue, 
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or lift, anywhere —all this enclosed him, 
lying in the golden heat, so that not a 
meagre of life or hope could get at him. 

ack into it all again! Back into it, he 
who had been through forty times the hell 
that the “majors” ever endured, five hun- 
dred times the hell ever glimpsed at by 
those who stayed at home with their sala- 
ries, and eloquence! “Les journaux —les 
journaus!” Ah! he was sick of them! 
Let them allow the soldiers, whose lives 
were spent like water — poor devils who 
bled, and froze, and starved, and sweated 
—let them suffer those to make the peace! 
And the black-blood mounted in his brain. 
If one could see all the sacré politicians 
and journalists hanging in rows in every 
country; the mouth-fighters, the pen-fight- 
ers, the fighters with other men’s blood! 
Those comfortable citizens would never 
rest till there was not a young man with 
whole limbs left in France! Had he not 
killed Boches enough, that they might 
leave him and his tired heart in peace? 
He thought of his first charge; of how 
queer and soft that Boche body felt 
when his bayonet went through; and an- 
other, and another. Ah! He had joli- 
ment done his duty that day! 


ND something wrenched at his ribs. 

Only Boches—but their wives and 

children, their mothers, faces ques- 
tioning, faces pleading for them—pleading 
with whom? Not with him! Who was 
he that had taken those lives, and others 
since, but a poor devil without a life 
himself, without the right to breathe or 
move except to the orders of a Fate 
that had no mind, that had no heart, 
that had nothing but a blind will to 
go on. If only he survived—it was not 
possible—but if only he survived, and with 
his millions of comrades could come back 
and hold the reckoning? Some scare-the- 
crows then would waggle in the wind! 
The butterflies would perch on a few 
mouths empty at last; the flies enjoy a 
few silent tongues! Then slowly his mad- 
dened unreasoning rancor vanished into 
a mere awful pity for himself. Was a 
fellow never again to look at the sky, and 
the good soil, the fruit, the corn, without 
this dreadful black cloud above him; 
never again make love among the trees, 
or saunter down a lighted boulevard, or 
sit before a café? Never again attend 
Mass without this black dog of disgust 
and dread sitting on his shoulders, riding 
him to death? Angels of pity! Was 
there never to be an end? One was going 
mad under it—yes, mad! And the face of 
his mother came before him, as he had 
seen her last, just three years ago, when 
he left his home in the now invaded coun- 
try, to join his regiment—his mother who, 
with all his family, was in the power of 
the Boche. He had gone gaily, and she 
had stood like stone, her hand held over 
her eyes, in the sunlight, watching him 
while the train ran out. Usually the 
thought of the cursed Boches holding in 
their heavy hands all that was dear to 
him, was enough to sweep his soul to a 
clear and definite hate, which made all 
this nightmare of war seem natural and 
even right; still made him, sometimes, 
eager to fight; but now it was not enough 
—he had “cafard.” 


E turned on his back. The sky 
above the mountains might have 

been black for all the joy its blue 

ve him. The butterflies, those drifting 
flakes of joy, passed unseen. He was 
thinking: No rest, no end, except by 
walking over bodies—dead,:mangled bod- 
ies of poor devils like himself, poor hunt- 
ed devils, who wanted nothing but never 
to lift a hand in combat again so long as 
they lived, who wanted—as he wanted— 


nothing but laughter and love and rest! 
Quelle vie! A carnival of leaping demon- 
ry!—A dream —unutterably bad! “And 
when I go back to it all”—he thought— 
“I shall go all shaven and smart, and wave 
my hand once more as if I were going to 
a wedding, as we all do. Vive la France! 
Ah! Can’t a poor devil have a dreamless 
sleep!” He closed his eyes, but the sun 
struck hot on them through the lids, and 
he turned over on his face again, and 
looked longingly at the river; they said it 
was deep in mid-stream, it still ran fast 
there! But what was that down by the 
water? Had he really gone mad? And 
he uttered a queer laugh. There was his 
black dog—the black dog off his shoulders, 
the black dog that rode him—yes, that had 
become his very self, just going to wade 
in. And he called out: 

“Hé! Le copain!” It could not be his 
own pet nightmare dog, for it stopped 
drinking, tucked its tail in, and cowered 
at the sound of his voice. Then it came 
from the water and sat down on its base 
among the stones, and looked at him. A 
real dog! But what a guy! What a thin 
wretch of a little black dog! It sat and 
stared—a mongrel that might once have 
been pretty. It stared at Jean Liotard 
with the pathetic gaze of a dog so thin 
and hungry that it earnestly desires to go 
to men and get fed once more, but has 
been so kicked and beaten that it dare not. 
It seemed held in suspense by the equal 
overmastering impulses, fear and hunger. 
And Jean Liotard stared back. The lost, 
as it were, despairing, look of the dog 
began to penetrate his brain. He held 
out his hand and said: “Viens!” At the 
sound, the little dog only squirmed away 
a few paces, then sat down again, and re- 
sumed its stare. Again Jean Liotard ut- 
tered that queer laugh. If the good God 
were to hold out His hand and say to 
him: “Viens!” he would do exactly as 
that little beast; he would not come, not 
he! What was he, too, but a starved and 
beaten dog—a driven wretch, kicked to 
hell! And again, as if experimenting with 
himself, he held out his hand and said: 
“Viens!” and again the beast squirmed a 
little further away, and again sat down 
and stared. 


EAN LIOTARD lost patience. His 

head drooped till his forehead touched 

the ground. He smelt the parched 
herbs, and a faint sensation of comfort 
stole through his nerves. He lay unmov- 
ing, trying to fancy himself dead and out 
of it all. The hum of summer, the scent 
of grasses, the caress of the breeze going 
over! He pressed the palms of his out- 
stretched hands on the warm soil, as one 
might on a woman’s breast. If only it 
were really death—how much better than 
life in this butcher’s shop! But death— 
his death—was waiting for him away over 
there, under the moaning shells, under the 
whining bullets, at the end of a steel 
prong—a mangled, fetid death. Death— 
his death—had no sweet scent, and no 
caress—save the kisses of rats and crows. 
Life and Death—what were they? Noth- 
ing but the preying of creatures the one 
on the other—nothing but that; and Love, 
nothing but the blind instinct that made 
these birds and beasts of prey. Bon sang 
de bon sang! The Christ hid his head 
finely nowadays! That cross up there on 
the mountain top, with the sun gleaming 
on it—they had been right to put it up 
there where no man lived, and not even 
a dog roamed, to be pitied! “Fairy tales, 
fairy tales!” he thought; “those who drive 
and those who are driven, those who eat 
and those who are eaten—we are all poor 
devils together. There is no pity, no 


God!” And the flies drummed their 
wings above him. 


HE sun, boring into his spine through 
his thin shirt, made him reach for 
his jacket. There was the little dog 

still sitting on its base, twenty yards away. 
It cowered and drooped its ears when he 
moved, and he thought: “Poor beast! 
Someone has been doing the devil’s work 
on you, not badly!” There were some 
biscuits in the pocket of his jacket, and he 
held one out. The dog shivered, and its 
pink tongue lolled, panting with desire 
and fear. Jean Liotard tossed the biscuit 
gently about half way. The dog cowered 
back a step or two, crept forward three, 
and again squatted. Then very gradually 
it crept up to the biscuit, bolted it, and 
regained its distance. The soldier took 
out another. This time he threw it five 
paces only in front of him. Again the 
little beast cowered, slunk forward, seized 
the biscuit, devoured it; but this time it 
only recoiled a pace or two, and seemed, 
with panting mouth and faint wagging of 
the tail, to beg for more. Jean Liotard 
held a third biscuit as far out in front of 
him as he could, and waited. The crea- 
ture crept forward and squatted just out 
of reach. There it sat, with saliva drop- 
ping from its mouth; seemingly it could 
not make up its mind to that awful ven- 
ture. The soldier sat motionless; his out- 
stretched hand began to tire, but he did 
not budge—he meant to conquer its fear. 


T last it snatched the biscuit. Jean 
Liotard instantly held out a fourth. 
That too was snatched, but at the 
fifth he was able to touch the dog. It 
cowered almost into the ground at touch 
of his fingers, and then lay, still trembling 
violently, while the soldier continued to 
stroke its head and ears. And suddenly 
his heart gave a twitter; the creature had 
licked his hand. He took out his last bis- 
cuit, broke it up, and fed the dog slowly 
with the bits, talking all the time; when 
the last crumb was gone, he continued to 
murmur, and crumple its ears softly. He 
had become aware of something happen- 
ing within the dog—something in the na- 
ture of conversion, as if it were saying: 
“Master, my new master!—I worship, I 
love you!” The creature came gradually 
closer, quite close; then put up its sharp 
black nose and began to lick his face. Its 
little hot rough tongue licked and licked, 
and with each lick the soldier’s heart re- 
laxed, just as if the licks were being given 
there, and something licked away. He put 
his arms round the thin body, and hugged 
it, and still the creature went on feverish- 
ly licking at his face, and neck, and chest, 
as if trying to creep inside him. The sun 
poured down, and lizards rustled and 
whisked among the pebbles; the kissing 
never ceased up there among the willows 
and aspen leaves; and every kind of fly- 
ing thing went past drumming its wings. 
There was no change in the summer after- 
noon. And yet! God might not be there, 
but Pity had come back; Jean Liotard no 
longer had “cafard.” He put the little 
dog gently off his lap, got up and stretched 
himself. 
“Voyons, mon brave, faut aller voir les 
copains. T’es @ moi.” The little dog 
stood up on its hind legs, scratching with 
its forepaws at the soldier’s thigh, as if 
trying to get at his face again; as if 
begging not to be left; and its tail waved 
feverishly half in petition, half in rapture. 
The soldier caught the paws, set them 
down, and turned his face for home, mak- 
ing the noises that a man makes to his 
dog; and the little dog followed, close as 
he could get to those moving ankles, lift- 
ing his snout, and panting with anxiety 
and love. 
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WHAT THE Y. M.C. A. DOES WITH 


In the preparation of this article, the gifted author of “The Three Black Pennys” 


ITS MILLIONS 


By Jos—ErpH HERGESHEIMER 


has had 


access to a very recent report of William Sloane, Chairman of the Y. M. C. A. War Work 


Council, and to numerous other fresh sources of information at Y. M. C. 


O anyone unacquainted, beyond 
the scanning of incomprehen- 
sible amounts in newspapers, 
with the actual sums of money 
necessary for the maintenance 

of the Great War, it would seem that 
the fifty-three million dollars already 
collected by the Y. M. C. A. should be 
sufficient for the present. It has been 
—nearly—sufficient for the past few 
months; but with the proposed enlarge- 
ment of our army, and the new activi- 
ties constantly urged upon the Red Tri- 
angle by the military and naval authori- 
ties, the fresh responsibilities put on the 
Association secretaries and huts in far 
cities and Leave Areas, the “Y” has a 
justifiable need for unremitting finan- 
cial support. The early days of the 
confusion naturally attending the lift- 
ing of an organization of certain well- 
defined efforts into a world-wide busi- 
ness of a thousand ramifications is 
ended; vexatious problems have been 
solved; and the shrewd comprehensive 
report of such executive experts as 
William Sloane and Harold I. Pratt, 
of the Standard Oil Company, puts the 
Association on a basis comparable to 
that of a great responsible industry. 


[t is impossible, and undesirable from 

the view-point of clearness, to give 
here more than an indication of the 
multitudinous channels of expenditure 
of the Y. M. C. A. There is, for ex- 
ample, the maintenance of the Associa- 
tion Post Exchanges, where paramount 
necessities such as tobacco, hot coffee, 
chocolate, and a wide variety of im- 
mediately useful articles, are sold to 
the troops at Quartermaster’s prices. 
This means that the “Y,” technically a 
private concern, must bear all the cost 
of transportation and handling, which 
will represent a loss of from two to 
three million dollars yearly in this over- 
seas activity alone. 

Some further idea of the extent and 
value of the Post Exchange may be 
gained from the fact that it represents 
a business of from seventy-five to one 
hundred million dollars yearly. They 
have eight chocolate and biscuit facto- 
ries in France against the monthly con- 
sumption of nine hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds of the former. None 
of these supplies are sold to the men 


in the actual battle areas, but freely 
given; while their sale elsewhere at 
nominal cost is the only charge made 
by the Y. M. C. A. for services that 
include every possible variety of as- 
sistance to the stamina of the Allied 
troops. 

Then the problem of movement of 
Y. M. C. A. supplies is involved. Ex- 
cept for shipments by rail from sea- 
port to the base warehouse, everything 
must go by motor. And the necessity 
for large numbers of trucks in France 
is partly met by a stock of about four 
hundred and seventy-five cars; while 
there is great need for six hundred 
chauffeurs. The roads, kept up won- 
derfully by Italian, Chinese and war- 
prison labor, are still subject to terrific 
wear and tear, transferred, of course, 
to the motors. Mechanics, tools, and 
spare parts must be constantly supplied 
in order to keep the machinery of the 
Y. M. C. A. motor transport organiza- 
tion from breaking down. 


‘THE necessity of providing assis- 
tance and entertainment for the 
Leave Areas is proving one of the main 
considerations of the Red Triangle 
service. There were at once in June at 
a famous French watering-place over 
fifteen. hundred “boys” on leave. It 
was at the zenith of the civilian sea- 
son and the hotel-keepers could only 
guarantee the “Y” a limited number 
of rooms. From September on the 
Association will be responsible for 
the morale of eight thousand men at 
three Leave Areas. An equally famous 
Casino is controlled under lease, and 
is packed from early morning till mid- 
night; the steamboat on the lake, the 
swimming, the mountain coasting on 
bicycles, ring with the voices of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

The cost of running such a Leave 
Area may reach $250,000 a year. It is 
possible that shortly two hundred thou- 
sand men may be sent there in a twelve- 
month. Already the subject of addi- 
tional Areas is being considered, and 
several new localities are under care- 
ful investigation. If four in all are 
established the Y. M. C. A. must reckon 
on an up-keep exceeding $1,000,000 a 
year. 

From the moment the citizen of a 


A. headquarters. 


locality becomes a soldier of the coun- 
try until he returns home once more 
he is under the unbroken care of the 
Red Triangle. On the train to his first 
encampment; from there to points of 
concentration and shipment; his trans- 
port overseas and reception in Europe; 
in withdraw rest-billets and positions 
exposed to shell; waiting in front-line 
trenches to go over and on, or freshly 
back from an exhausting engagement, 
there are “Y” men of the highest quali- 
fications to give him practical, moral 
and spiritual support. Of all these ac- 
tivities none makes a greater demand 
on the resources of the Y. M. C. A. 
than the work at the Transfer Center 
and throughout transportation. 


HE Y. M. C. A. forces at stations 

and temporary quarters serve mil- 
lions of soldiers and sailors in countless 
buildings. Hundreds of secretaries and 
volunteer helpers meet hundreds of 
trains and provide tens of thousands of 
men with entertainment in its broadest 
sense. Cars are furnished for rides, 
there are baths, beds for over-night 
sojourns. Pool-tables, pianos, Vic- 
trolas, furniture of many kinds, have 
been placed where they were totally 
lacking. Millions of printed pages— 
fiction and religion and invaluable 
decent sex hygiene, together with Tes- 
taments and song foldérs and informa- 
tion sheets, are distributed. One state- 
ment about writing paper and envelopes 
alone shows three hundred and sixty 
million sheets used at the cost of about 
$300,000. 

The “boys” in the trains and on ship- 
board are accompanied by traveling 
“Y” secretaries with as full an equip- 
ment of athletic apparatus and games 
and other materials of comfort and 
recreation as the circumstances will 
allow. Baggage cars are fitted up as 
rolling gymnasiums, even moving pic- 
tures are shown, and in every way the 
tone of the troops kept normally cheer- 
ful. 

During four months of the present 
year in the overseas activity more than 
four hundred transports, and beyond a 
million men, were attended by five hun- 
dred secretaries of the Red Triangle. 
Two million letters were written on 
the “Y” stationery; at least a thou- 
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sand religious meetings were conduct- 
ed, five thousand moving-picture enter- 
tainments, and unnumbered social and 
physical games with the necessary 
equipment. 

For this were procured and employed 
over four hundred moving-picture ma- 
chines; more than four hundred stere- 
opticon lanterns; over that number of 
talking-machines; thousands of reels 
of films; thousands of slides and up- 
wards of twenty thousand records; sev- 
eral millions of songs and song-books 
and millions of other booklets; at least 
twenty thousand pairs of boxing-gloves, 
medicine balls, punching-bags, and 
numberless fountain-pens, typewriters, 
tools, thumb-tacks, germicidal soap and 
miscellaneous items. 


[N connection with this a huge Red 

Triangle industry cares for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American troops 
training in or moving through Eng- 
land. This is roughly divided into two 
parts—the forces passing in and out of 
England, and the air-service quartered 
in many camps throughout Britain. 
The first section comprises two de- 
barkment areas; these maintain subur- 
ban rest camps capable of holding ten 
or fifteen thousand men each; an offi- 
cers’ club with wide grounds and forty 
beds has been leased in one place; and 
where more permanent buildings are 
impossible great canvas marquees pro- 
vide amusement to appreciative hordes 
of American soldiers in England. 

This is in charge of executives be- 
yond the dreams of mere mercantile 
enterprise. A committee of Americans 
resident in England are under the lead 
of Mr. Powell, the British representa- 
tive of the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany. The financial board is made up 
of Messrs. Powell, Robert Grant, the 
Treasurer and London member of Lee 
Higginson & Company, and Mr. Lu- 
kens, in charge of the General Supply 
Division, the English factor of the 
Dupont Powder Company. 

The Eagle Hut, in London, already 


has a world-wide fame; with sleeping 
accommodations for several hundred 
men and an all-round-the-clock canteen 
service, it is always thronged with the 
Allied uniforms of land and sea. There 
are in London, as well, two Y. M. C. A. 
officers’ clubs; one of which, with nine- 
ty-eight rooms, is for casual or tran- 
sient officers, and is fortunate in hav- 
ing some of the most delightful host- 
esses life provides—numbers of English 
titled women as well as American 
ladies. 

The Red Triangle work in France 
itself, like all the other places, is di- 
vided and subdivided, but in the main 
centralized in its work among the 
American troops and in the Foyers du 
Soldat, or the American Y. M. C. A. 
among the French. Built up at first 
from a French personnel, but largely 
financed in America, the Red Triangle 
service gained—as it became familiar— 
the highest possible approbation and 
assistance.. The internationalism of its 
sheer humanity has had an invaluable 
part in the welding of countries now 
and for the future. It is administered 
by Mr. Sautter and two American asso- 
ciates, and in every possible way has 
the backing of the French military au- 
thorities. The Foyers or “huts” are 
brightly decorated and models of neat- 
ness, while the canteens dispense chiefly 
the hot chocolate so dear to the poilu 
heart. There are, in this section, some 
hundred and fifty American secretaries, 
who have introduced a number of our 
national athletics and games with the 
greatest success. 


ho addition to this, the Red Triangle 

is not neglectful of the camps drawn 
from tragically different village, forest 
and mountain life—the Arabs, the 
Malagash, Indo-Chinese, the cosmopoli- 
tan Foreign Legion, have all learned to 
depend upon the Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
devoted to their polyglot necessities and 
confusion. 

Among the troops from the north 
and south, the east and west, of Amer- 





MENDING CRIPPLED SOLDIERS 
AND FINDING THEM WORK 


Federal Board for Vocational 

Education the entire duty of re- 
educating the permanently disabled man 
and fitting him for some trade or 
occupation compatible with his injuries 
and remaining abilities, and the further 
duty of finding him a job. Funds are 
adequately provided for the carrying 
out of the program. When a man has 
been decided by the medical authorities 
to be incapable of returning to his 
former occupation, he is put in touch 
with the vocational adviser of the 
Board, who goes over his record, con- 


ene has delegated to the 


siders his medical or surgical history 
and then takes up with the disabled 
soldier the question of what he would 
like to undertake to be trained for 
when he is discharged from the hos- 
pital. So far as possible the former 
trade knowledge of the man is capi- 
talized. 

Thus, we are authoritatively advised, 
a man who has been a structural iron 
worker and who knows structural iron 
work thoroly, if he is so disabled by, 
say, the loss of a leg, as to be unable 
to carry on his former trade, is fitted 
for some branch of it which does not 


ica, the religious, educational and phys- 
ical departments are managed with the 
efficient thoroness characteristic of our 
best men and efforts. The religious 
services have been conducted on a scale 
never before approximated. The edu- 
cational program, particularly the prac- 
tical instruction in French, is reaching 
out to every individual; while the en- 
tertainment of the troops, one of the 
most difficult and important problems, 
is being constantly enlarged. In June 
of this year the Association had forty- 
two companies on the road, combining 
French and American talent; and the 
plan of E. H. Sothern and Winthrop 
Aimes, for the furnishing of the best 
theatrical material existing, is fathered 
by the “Y,” who will bear the burden 
of transportation, the living of the 
artists, and provide places for the 
productions. 


HE immediate emphasis here is 

upon the administration of the 
Y. M. C. A. responsibilities. Every 
contributor, every well-wisher, is a par- 
ticipant, a partner really, in its activity. 
As such they have a legitimate interest 
and pride in its economy and breadth, 
the return of a dollar of good for each 
dollar spent, its efficiency as a business 
organization. Entering new fields, 
sweeping away old distinctions, em- 
bracing all the men of a supreme ser- 
vice to the Allied cause,: it draws sus- 
tenance not from one body of belief, 
but from the United States as a deter- 
mined harmonious whole. The Y. M. 
C. A. has become.a national voice, the 
expression integral with our dedication 
to victory; as such it is irradiated 
with the beauty of human service. At 
the same time it is a business, it is 
dependent on economic and _ indus- 
trial astuteness and integrity; and its 
unquestionable extraordinary success, 
ratified in every report and opinion 
from every source touched, must be a 
reassurance to the capable mind that, 
with the highest hopes possible, desires 
just this. 


What the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 
is Getting Ready to Do 


require the use of the missing member. 
He may be educated for a position in 
the rolling-mills making the iron, or 
he may be educated as an architect, 
specializing in structural iron and steel 
or he may be qualified as a supervising 
foreman of construction or a drafts- 
man, or an office man in the works 
turning out such products. It is funda- 
mental that his former trade knowledge 
shall be utilized if possible. It being 
agreed that the man is going to take 
up, say, architecture, while he is in this 
period of convalescence in the hospital 
he is taught the rudiments of that pro- 
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fession instead of weaving baskets, or 
making nicknacks, or doing a good 
many things which have little or no 
economic value. This preliminary train- 
ing, however, is administered to him 
under the direction of the medical 
authorities of the army as long as a 
man is under their care. When he has 
been discharged, he passes automati- 
cally into the direction of the Board, 
if he has elected to be retrained, such 
retraining being purely voluntary on 
his part. 

The Federal Board is operated solely 
by civilians. When the disabled man 
comes under its jurisdiction he has 
been discharged, and his army pay of 


course ceases, but at the same time and 
automatically his retraining compensa- 
tion begins. This is practically the 
same as his army pay at his highest 
rank, but with a supplementary allow- 
ance when necessary. The allowance 
to his family or dependents continuts 
just the same as if he was in the ranks. 
He is paid board and furnished cloth- 
ing and other necessary expenses. In- 
stead of being sent to a camp or an 
institution officered by army men to 
complete his training, however, he is 
then sent to some institution which has 
been approved by the Federal Board 
for the purpose of teaching, in this 
particular case, architecture. Or, he 


ARMY NEEDS 34,000 MORE 
NURSES BEFORE NEXT JULY 


the actual need of the United 

States army within the current 
year, according to a statement from 
Acting Surgeon-General Richard who 
takes occasion to correct a popular 
misconception of the needs with regard 
to army nurses. An announcement re- 
cently given wide publicity made the 


N tre thousand more nurses are 


assertion that nurses in sufficient num- 
ber had joined the colors. As a matter 
of fact, says the Surgeon-General, only 
some sixteen thousand of the necessary 
twenty-five thousand are enrolled and 
available for active service. While the 
Red Cross, which is the nurse reserve 
of the army, reports more than twenty- 
seven thousand applicants as enrolled, 





NOW THE DRIVE IS FOR FRUIT 
SEEDS NECESSARY FOR GAS MASKS 


HE American Red Cross is still 
energetically responding to a re- 
quest from the War Department 

to gather peach pits and other fruit 
seeds that may furnish charcoal needed 
in the manufacture of gas masks. Red 
Cross chapters throughout the country 
will gather the seeds and forward 
them to collection centers, whence they 
will be shipped to the gas-mask plants. 
Schools, churches and Sunday schools 
are asked to aid in the campaign, and 
letters requesting cooperation have 


been sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the National War Savings 
Committees, the Boy Scouts, the Hotel 
Men’s Association and the Salvation 
Army. The expense of carrying on 
the campaign is being borne by the 
War Department. 

In each State are several centers 
established for the reception of parcel- 
post packages of seeds from Red Cross 
agents in smaller towns or from farm- 
ers and other persons who are unable to 
forward the seeds to their own chapters. 


WHY DEBAR CONVICTS FROM WAR 
WORK AS WELL AS FROM THE ARMY? 


HAT the army and navy is no place 
for crooks, but that men with 
prison records and those in prison 

now should be used to bolster up the 
man-power of the nation as sapped by 
the war, is the opinion of Judge Wil- 
liam H. Wadhams, of New York, ex- 
pressed to the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor as a result 
of his investigations abroad. Close 
study of the use of men with prison 
records in England has given this in- 
vestigator exceptional insight into the 
matter. He says: 

“The main task of the country is the 


winning of the war, and while many 
phases of society are being organized 


toward this end, the use of men com- 
mitted to prisons should not be over- 
looked. This must not be confused with 
the option to ‘join the army or navy or 
go to jail.’ Such an attitude on the part 
of the courts is condemned. A crook is 
more of a burden than asset to the army. 
A distinction should be made between 
hardened criminals and men who, altho 
they have violated the criminal law, have 
by their conduct since shown that theirs 
might have been a single instance. Each 
case must be investigated. Now all men 
are excluded from the draft and from 
volunteering who have been convicted of 
a felony. Many of these men are capable 
of performing military service. An in- 
vestigation of the crime and their lives 
since being released would result in the 


may be assigned to some firm of prac- 
tical architects who are paid to teach 
him the profession. There is no time 
limit set in which he must complete 
the course. He continues until he is a 
thoroly qualified, practical man in that 
line and entitled to draw pay as such. 
When he is pronounced competent the 
authorities will have found a position 
for him at good wages based on what 
he is capable of doing and not on a 
charitable basis at all. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education at Washington is glad to 
correspond with permanently disabled 
men, or their families, in regard to the 
work. 


Only 16,000 Are 
To-day Available 
for Active Service 


this, we are told, is not representative 
of the available nurses for home and 
overseas service. Moréover, the state- 
ment concludes, it is likely that before 
July 1, 1919, the army at home and 
abroad shall need no less than fifty 
thousand nurses or, in other words, 
thirty-four thousand more than are 
now enlisted in the service. 


Important Work is Being 
Conducted by the Red Cross 
for the War Department 


The best material for gas masks is 
cocoanut shells, but it has been found 
that many other fruit stones and nut 
shells provide an excellent quality of 
charcoal or carbon. They include 
peach, apricot, cherry, prune, plum and 
olive pits, date seeds, and the shells of 
the Brazil nut, hickory nut, walnut and 
butternut. Materials may be mixed to- 
gether indiscriminately, the announce- 
ment says, altho all should prefer- 
ably be dried by oven-baking or in 
the sun. 


In England and France Thou- 
sands of Them Have Made 
Fine Records as Soldiers 


decision as to whether they were qualified 
for enlistment or not. 

“There are about 150,000 in the prisons 
of the country to-day. In one year there 
were 468,277 persons released. Many of 
these men undoubtedly can be placed at 
profitable war work even if they are not 
taken into the service. Many men now in 
prison might be used profitably in war 
work outside of prisons than in them. 
In England many ex-prisoners have made 
enviable records on the firing-line.” 


In this connection, a war corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune 
writes from France that thousands of 
ex-lawbreakers, termed joyeux, are 
among the best and most daring sol- 
diers in the French army. They are 
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young men who have reached military 
age while serving sentences, in the 
majority of cases for minor offences. 


We read: 


“They enter the army in separate units, 
where the discipline is like tough steel and 
the work without limit. An order, no 
matter how dangerous or arduous, or if 
it means the limit of self-sarcrifice, must 
be carried out to the last letter. And 
these joyeux, whose joy is the oppor- 
tunity to fight for France, have carried 
out their orders. Their motto is, ‘To the 
end if necessary.’ It was joyeux bat- 
talions thrown into heavy fighting north- 


west of Rheims that stopped enemy troops 
dead in the advance between May 27 and 
June 1. Try as they would, the Germans 
were unable to make any headway against 
the admirably disciplined and admirably 
led youngsters, who probably but for the 
need of fighting men in France would still 
be leading a miserable and unproductive 
life in corrective institutions. 

“When a joyeux is under sentence his 
choice is but to remain in his unit and do 
his best. His valor wins him freedom 
from the odium of crime if he wants his 
freedom. If he cleans his record on the 
battlefield he is allowed to join a regi- 
ment of the line, where men with no 





JOBS IN WHICH WOMEN ARE 
RAPIDLY SUPPLANTING MEN 


EW vocations open to women are 

reviewed comprehensively in a 

bulletin issued by the United 
States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, which department of 
the Government has been receiving 
many inquiries from girls dissatisfied 
with the work in which they are en- 
gaged and from those who are anxious 
to prepare themselves for service dur- 
ing the war. It states that opportuni- 
ties offered through the Civil Service 
Commission include: Registrar in the 
Civil Service, scientific assistant, law 
clerk, stenographer, negative cutter, 
market assistant, field and laboratory 
assistant in plant pathology, scientific 
assistant in marketing, specialist in 
agricultural economics, freight-car re- 
cord clerk, geologic aid or assistant 
geologist, map colorist, rural mail car- 
rier, trained nurse, file clerk, laboratory 
assistant, biochemist, artist-draftsman, 
laboratory helper in soil physics, labo- 
ratory aid, curative worker, mechanical 
draftsman, topographical draftsman, 
printer, office machines operator, blue 
printer, expert linguist, field examiner, 
research agent, telegrapher, telephone 
operator, coder, economist, finger-print 


classifier. Each month new fields are 
opened. 

Broadly speaking, adds the Depart- 
ment of Labor bulletin, a change to 
almost any work heretofore known as 
“man’s” work would be excellent for a 
dissatisfied woman worker. The war 
has, or will have, depleted the supply 
of teachers of mathematics, assistant 
teachers of chemistry and instructors 
on other subjects usually assigned to 
men. We learn that the chemical 
laboratory and the drug store especially 
invite newcomers. So do mechanical 
drawing and drafting of various kinds 
—not architectural, which has been 
hard hit by the war, as has the news- 
paper and magazine-publishing profes- 
sion. Further: 

“Medicine and dentistry are two more 
professions which hold great possibilities, 
and in the present and near future at that, 
for women. All a worker bent on a 
change of occupation need do is to read 
the news of the industrial and profes- 
sional preparations for war and, keeping 
in mind her own natural bent and her 
qualifications, experience, tastes, and in- 
come, make her own selection of a new 
business or profession and proceed to 
qualify in it gradually, slowly, but surely, 





1,000 WOMEN OF 30 TO 45 ARE WANT- 
ED FOR OVERSEAS CANTEEN WORK 


states that the finest type of woman is 
needed for this work. High-minded, 
unselfish devotion and absolute willing- 
ness to do the humblest task, combined 
with ability to rise to any emergency, 


OUR times as many women are 
needed in Y. M. C. A. war work 
as are now in the service, accord- 

ing to Dr. John R. Mott, general 
secretary of the association, who has 
recently returned from an extended 
tour of the war fronts. A continuous 
appeal for more women workers comes 
from the Paris office of the Red Tri- 
angle organization. “If you only knew,” 
to quote from a recent communication, 
“how terrible it is to refuse request 
after request for the help of women in 
the canteen huts, you would realize 
that no time should be lost in sending 
them.” 

The Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 


are necessary for success. Qualifica- 
tions set by the women’s overseas sec- 
tion, which is recruiting a thousand 
women for this work, are thus out- 
lined: 


“Candidates between the ages of thirty 
and forty-five are desirable. Under no 
circumstances will any women under 
twenty-five years of age be sent. Candi- 
dates must be in perfect health. A 
knowledge of French is very helpful, but 
not necessary. The Y. M. C. A. will as- 
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fault against society mingle together. 
But many have declined to accept this 
privilege and remain men in joyeux 
ranks. The joyeux have fought in most 
every battle of importance during the 
European war and they were conspicuous 
for their bravery at Verdun and on the 
Somme.” 


A baking company in Florida has put pea- 
nut bread upon the market, and is securing 
wide distribution for it. The peanut flour 
used is made from peanut cake left after oil 
extraction. It contains a satisfactory per- 
centage of fat and is said to have almost 
oe the nitrogenous food value of dried 
eef. 


New Fields Are Being Opened 
From Month to Month in 
Many Lines of Endeavor 


or intensively, as her circumstances per- 
mit. One of the most recent avenues 
opened to women is that of optical-glass 
worker. Until the war started this coun- 
try obtained most of its optical instru- 
ments from Germany. But the optical- 
glass problem has been solved, except for 
skilled workers. To meet this shortage 
the Ordnance Department of the Army 
has established in Rochester, N. Y., a 
training school for operators on precision 
optics. A living wage will be paid during 
the six weeks’ course, on the completion 
of which the student will be able to enter 
one of the optical munition factories. 
The woman who has longed to be a wel- 
fare or social-service worker has a 
greater chance than ever before of finding 
employment. Stores, factories, schools, 
colleges, corporations, communities, cities, 
counties, states, the nation, all have need 
for this kind of female worker.” 


In short, a great day has dawned for. 
the woman with a mechanical bent. 
Now, appropriately garbed, she can 
operate this, that or another machine, 
or make parts of machinery and, how- 
ever inexperienced in the beginning, 
make a better salary than she formerly 
could in school or office without years 
of training and experience. 


Y.M.C.A. Needs Four 
Times as Many Women 
as Are Now in Service 


sist with the transportation and living ex- 
penses of its workers, but there is always 
a minimum expense to each candidate of 
five hundred dollars (thirty dollars a 
month for incidentals and emergencies 
and one hundred and forty dollars for 
initial equipment). A personal interview 
is always necessary, without guaranty of 
final appointment, and the candidate must 
go to New York on her own responsibil- 
ity. The Government will not issue pass- 
ports to any woman under twenty-five or 
to any woman whose husband, brother, 
father or son is serving with the United 
States forces abroad or at home, or in a 
civilian capacity with the Expeditionary 
Forces, or the Red Cross or the Y. M. 
. 
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TURNING OUR SKY-SCRAPERS 
INTO FLEETS OF CARGO SHIPS 


NE of the most characteristic 

American creations of the past 

generation is the sky-scraper, but 
until the war is ended sky-scraper con- 
struction will be limited. For we are 
sending our sky-scrapers to sea in the 
form of merchant ships. The steel is 
being diverted to transports and cargo 
vessels. Before long we will be turn- 
ing a Woolworth Building, an Equita- 
ble Building and a Metropolitan Tower 
into ships in about one week. The 
first-named building contains about 22,- 
000 tons of steel, the second 24,000 
tons and the third 8,000 tons. Turned 
into shipping, these famous structures 
would give a total of between 160,000 
and 200,000 tons of vessels. Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, gives some 
further illuminating facts and figures 
in Sea Power, to the effect that: 


“A twenty-story office building 100 feet 
square contains about 2,500 tons of steel. 
A ton of steel, roughly, will build three 
dead-weight tons of merchant shipping. 
The steel cargo and passenger vessels 
now being built for the United States 
Shipping Board range from 7,000 to 
12,000 tons. So, pound for pound, the 
twenty-story office building which cannot 
be erected in your city during war times, 





Shipping-Board Chairman Paints 


a Glowing Picture of American 


for lack of steel, is being turned into a 
7,500 ton cargo steamer. During the war 
this steamer will maintain 3,000 to 4,000 
American soldiers in France. After the 
war it will become a profitable American 
tramp, roving over the globe in the ser- 
vice of this and other nations.” 


What is a ton of steel, anyway? 
How much will it do toward building a 
modern ship? We read: 


“One ton of steel (2,000 Ibs.) in a solid 
lump occupies about four cubic feet of 
space. The average keel-plate or shell- 
plate for a steel ship will weigh one and 
three-quarter tons. The smoke-stack will 
weigh about nine and one-half tons, the 
propeller wheel about nine and one-half 
tons, the propeller shaft about forty tons, 
and steel mast about ‘eight and one-half 
tons. Three and one-quarter tons of steel 
will build one running foot (length) of a 
small cargo steamer, and six and one- 
half tons a running foot of a large oil 
tanker. Hire an assistant and give him 
an office to himself. He will need a work- 
shop at least eight by ten feet. One ratio 
among sky-scraper builders is twenty-five 
pounds of steel per square foot of floor 
space. So that office calls for a ton of 
steel. Suppose your assistant volunteers 
and goes to France to fight. He needs 
about three tons of shipping to carry his 
food, equipment and munitions. The 
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; ONE OF THE MANY GREAT AMERICAN BLAST FURNACES THAT ARE FORGING THE FATE OF GERMANY 
Night panorama of steel mills in the Pittsburgh district at work on Government orders for munitions and shipbuilding material that formerly 


went into the sky-scrapers. 


World Trade After the War 


same ton of steel which built him an 
office will also build him his share of ship- 
ping to transport him and his supplies.” 


Now that we are sending to sea for 
several years nearly all our sky-scraper 
steel and energy in the form of ships, 
the chairman of the Shipping Board 
points out that there is going to be a 
corresponding effect upon business. 


“It means growth in every direction 
manufacturing, merchandizing, farming, 
mining, banking, insurance, investment 
We are going to grow, and help other 
nations grow by developing their re« 
sources. It is time for every American 
to begin thinking about the possibilities 
It is time to begin thinking about the two 
chief items necessary in the operation of 
a big mercantile marine—freight to put 
into the ships and men to man them. 
People who think of the world as it was 
before July, 1914, doubt whether we can 
do either of these things. But people who 
visualize the greater world which will 
be awaiting development after the war 
know that we can do both. Peace will 
find every nation with unprecedented 
needs for ocean tonnage. The devasted 
war zone must be rebuilt. Latin America, 
the Orient and the British Empire have 
enormous accumulations of raw materials 
to be marketed and are desperately hard 
up for manufactured goods. Every ton 
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of shipping in existence shoulfl be kept 
busy for years. There will be record- 
breaking traffic on the old trade routes, 
and new trade routes will be created by 
goods and materials flowing in new di- 
rections. Countries which need capital 
for development of virgin wealth: have 
been starved during the war and the 
whole mechanism of investment and de- 
velopment has been changed. We shall 
be foreign investors now and there is 
ample room to develop trade and tonnage 
without in any way competing with the 
ships of other nations.” 


Take Latin America as an illustration: 


“Billions of capital have been invested 
there by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland. But most of 
this capital has been centered in a few 
countries on one coast — Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay. The west coast has been 
neglected. It is a region of untold pos- 
sibilities in mining and agriculture. It 
calls for railroads as did our Western 
country after the Civil War. We have 
access through the Panama Canal and 
the Pacific coast, and might develop there 
an enormous tonnage and trade without 


touching the east coast of South Amer- 
ica at all. Yet on the east coast there 
are regions like the Amazon country of 
Brazil awaiting development, so vast that 
they can absorb surplus capital and popu- 
lation for generations to come.” 


Furthermore, Chairman Hurley. adds 
in Emergency Fleet News: 


“We buy every year from Brazil about 
$100,000,000 worth of coffee. Potentially, 
that should be the greatest influence for 
sales of our own products to Brazil. Ac- 
tually this coffee consumption has yielded 
to the United States only a fraction of its 
potential benefits. European shipping con- 
cerns have controlled practically all ship- 
ments from Rio de Janeiro and Santos to 
New York and New Orleans. About two- 
thirds of the coffee comes to New York 
and one-third to New Orleans. An aver- 
age of three ships a month were required 
in normal times to carry to New Orleans 
the 2,000,000 bags for the South and Mid- 
dle West. In a well-balanced trade, these 
ships would have been available for re- 
turn cargoes of American products. 

“The Middle West, especially, might 
have been in an advantageous position, 
because it could command lower railroad 


WHO PAYS AND WHO 
IS DODGING THE TAX? 


W J HO pays the tax? The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 
has answered the question in 

part for last year by reporting that in 

the aggregate of $3,671,918,236.91 col- 
lected, $2,273,000,000, or about two- 
thirds of the total, was collected in the 
five states of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois; that 
$2,713,570,844, or three-fourths of the 
total, was collected in the fourteen 
states east of the Mississippi and north 
of the old Mason and Dixon Line, 
while less than one-fourth of the total 
was collected in the thirty-four other 
states, Alaska, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The collections in the fourteen 
states which are known as industrial 
and urban averaged $57.92 per capita 
of population; in the thirty-four other 
states the average was $17.82 per capita. 
In New York the per capita collections 
were $81.61; in Pennsylvania, $69.12; 
in New Jersey, $35.03; and for that 
group of states, $70.40. In Massachu- 
setts the per capita collections were 
$51.60; in Connecticut and Rhode 

Island, $57.09; and for New England, 

$43.56. In Illinois the per capita col- 

lections were $60; in Ohio, $56.51; in 

Indiana, $20.50; and in that group of 

states, including Michigan and Wiscon- 

sin, the per capita was $44.28. 

The significance of these figures is 
pointed out by Uncle Joe Cannon in 
the Saturday Evening Post as being 
that three-quarters of the revenue from 
war taxes in 1917 was collected in the 
industrial states, which have less than 


one-half the population and less than 
half the real wealth of the country; 
while the thirty-four states that have 
more than half the population and 
wealth paid less than a quarter of the 
total revenue. To particularize: 


“Towa has the largest per capita wealth 
of any state in the Union except little 
Nevada, or $3,529 per capita wealth; and 
Iowa paid $7.70 per capita of war revenue, 
while New York, with per capita wealth 
of $2,300, paid a per capita revenue of 
$81.61; Pennsylvania, with a per capita 
wealth of $1,939, paid a per capita tax of 
$69.12; and Illinois, with a per capita 
wealth of $2,660, paid a per capita tax of 
$60. This may explain why the South 
and the West furnished the agitations for 
income tax and excess-profits taxes. Sen- 
ator Depew at the time when the income- 
tax amendment was before the Senate 
said that he inquired of some advocates 
of that tax why they so much desired it, 
and received the frank reply: ‘Because it 
will make New York pay half the cost of 
the Government, and New England, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois pay the other 
half.’ Well, it is not quite that bad yet, 
but we have had the income tax only 
four years.” 


For 1916 we find that there were 
437,036 returns made on individual in- 
comes and 341,253 returns by corpora- 
tions. Of those who made returns as 
individuals 74,194 were exempt and 
only 353,842 paid the tax. Of the total 
returns by corporations only 206,984, 
or sixty per cent., reported a positive 
net income. In other words, comments 
Congressman Cannon, less than one- 
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rates to New Orleans than New York. 
But the ships of this coffee fleet, all under 
foreign flags, made no effort to secure re- 
turn cargoes. After discharging coffee, 
they loaded with cotton and other raw 
materials for European manufacturers, 
They steamed away to Europe, took on 
cargoes of manufactured goods made 
largely from American raw materials, and 
carried these back to Brazil. Lacking 
ships to South America and banks on 
that continent our coffee importers had to 
pay exchange and commission to Fu- 
ropean banks. The foreign ships upon 
which we depended provided a smooth 
highway for Brazilian coffee into New 
Orleans, greased the way for American 
raw materials to reach European mills, 
and carried European goods to Brazil, 
where they were paid for with the Brazil- 
ian profits on sales of coffee to the United 
States.” 


In a word, these foreign ships have 
been so routed that they rendered their 
first service to the European exporter, 
their second service to the Brazilian 
coffee grower—and we have come in 
for service last of all. 


Nearly 100,000,000 Amer- 
icans Are Missing From the 
Internal Revenue Records 


third of one per cent. of the population 
paid the individual income tax, and- 
more than 100,000,000 people did not 
have their names enrolled in the books 
of the Treasury Department. And “of 
the corporations, so long accused of 
sapping the lifeblood of the people and 
of the Government, only sixty per cent. 
reported positive net incomes to come 
within the law and pay the tax.” Fur- 
ther: 


“We also know from this report that 
more than one-half of the returns of indi- 
vidual income tax came from the five 
states of New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois, and that more 
than seventy per cent. of the revenue from 
that tax was collected in those five states. 
We know that less than one-fourth of 
one per cent. of the farmers, a little 
more than one per cent. of the ciergymen, 
one-half of one per cent. of the school- 
teachers and college professors, one and a 
half per cent. of the actors, six per cent 
of the authors, editors and reporters, five 
per cent. of the real-estate brokers, eight 
per cent. of the architects, seven per cent. 
of the doctors, seven per cent. of the 
Army and Navy officers, ten per cent. o! 
the manufacturers, four and a half per 
cent. of the merchants, ninteen per cent. 
of the lawyers, twenty-one per cent. of 
the brokers, and about one-third of the 
bankers made returns and paid the in- 
dividual income tax. 

“It appears that many of those who 
have been our most popular teachers of 
political economy have been entirely un- 
acquainted with taxation from the per- 
sonal point of view. But I do not call 
attention to these figures to intimate that 
any of the men in the various groups were 





U-BOATS 


slackers about making honest income tax 
returns; simply to show that not all busi- 
ness and professional life is as prosperous 
as some of the wage-earners seem to be- 
lieve; that the great majority of men en- 
gaged in manufacture, in business and in 
the professions are not blessed with larger 
incomes than some of the men who are 


A TORPEDO-PROOF 


TO FOIL THE SUBMARINE 


HE United States Government be- 
lieves the problem of making 
ships which torpedoes cannot sink 

has been virtually solved. At any rate, 
the Federal Shipping Board has se- 
lected from among thousands of plans 
submitted to it one which theoretically 
promises to furnish a ship which will 
withstand the force of the most power- 
ful torpedo now in use. Such a ship, 
of 9,500 dead-weight tonnage, is to be 
built at once, according to a plan of 
protection devised and offered gratis 
to the Government by Hudson Maxim. 
The tremendous power of torpedoes to- 
day is clearly described in an article 
by the inventor in Popular Science 
Monthly, explaining how the force of a 
torpedo will be directed into safe chan- 
nels by the protection his plan will 
throw about the vessel which may be 
struck by it. He says: 


“When the warhead of a modern Ger- 
man torpedo strikes a ship well under 
water the action of the explosion is prac- 
tically instantaneous, the liberated gases 
exerting an instant pressure in all direc- 
tions of 300,000 pounds to the square inch; 
and since the best of ship-armor is more 
yielding than the mass of water surround- 
ing the warhead, that pressure, following 
the line of least resistance, is exerted in- 
ward and upward through the ship’s hull, 
the gases rushing out laterally between the 
ship’s hull and the water, bending the hull 
in Over an area sometimes forty feet in 
diameter, while the gases burst through, 
expanding in the form of a cone. This 
ball of incandescent gases moves at the 
rate of thirty miles a second, or more than 
five hundred times the speed of a fast 
cannon-ball. The four hundred pounds 
of T. N. T. in the German torpedo-war- 
head occupy about four cubic feet, but at 
the instant of detonation they assume a 
temperature of 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
and liberate 40,000 cubic feet of gases. 
The pressure exerted inside a ship’s hull 
by such an enormous volume of gases is 
so great that often the ship is broken in 
two, as in the case of the Sussex.” 


After many unsatisfactory experi- 
ments, here and abroad, with externally 
applied devices for protecting the hull 
of a ship—such as booms, nets and 
shields—the idea of furnishing the ship 
with an internal shock-absorber is now 
to be given an acid test, so to say. The 
Maxim plan provides a strong longi- 
tudinal wing bulkhead situated at a 


HAVE NO TERRORS FOR THIS SHIP . 


in the trades—or even day laborers in 
these war-times—and that the income tax 
touches but a small fraction of any class 
of the people. We have no official figures 
showing how many people paid the income 
tax last year, but the commissioner esti- 
mates a total number of returns at 3,310,- 
000 for both individual and corporation 


SHIP 
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income taxes. There were 341,253 cor 
poration returns in 1916, and probably a 
larger number in 1917, and the number of 
individual returns must have been below 
3,000,000 or less than three per cent. of 
the people, thus still leaving about 100,- 
000,000 of our population off the tax list 
of Uncle Sam.” 


Work Begins on Plans Accepted 
by the Government from Among 
Thousands of Devices Submitted 
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U-BOATS HAVE NO TERRORS FOR THIS SHIP 


Work in an American shipyard has begun on the first of these torpedo-proof vessels which 
before long will be plowing the Atlantic. 











distance of about twelve feet inboard 
from the hullwall of the ship and a 
sufficient mass of buffer cargo, with 
expansion spaces for the gases, between 
the hullwall and the bulkhead, to ab- 
sorb the blast of the torpedo before its 
force reaches and disrupts the bulk- 
head. Further: 


“When a torpedo strikes a ship con- 
structed according to my plan, the hot, 
rapidly expanding gases first encounter a 
barrier of water or oil in the hull, then 
a stout screen of round steel rods, and 
lastly a series of vertical steel cylinders 
in which powdered coal is carried. Since 
it is essential that the gasses should be 
allowed to expand without bursting the 
ship’s compartments, provision is made for 
free upward vents through the deck. If 
such a ship should be struck by a tor- 
pedo, the water or oil of the barrier 
in the path of the blast will be driven 


forward through the steel screen, com 
mingling its spray with the hot gases, 
with the result that the heat of the 
gases will be instantly absorbed by the 
spray and their volume reduced, I think, 
at least three-quarters. The result of 
such an explosion would simply be a 
hole through the hull-wall and the bend- 
ing of the first steel screen.. The outer 
wall of the powdered coal cylinders will 
be disrupted and the liquid spray and 
powdered coal will be carried along to- 
gether and hurled against the strong 
screen centrally located in the cylinders. 
Altho even this strong steel screen should 
yield or bend somewhat under the blast, 
it will not be entirely carried away or 
broken through. But by this time the 
gases will be vented through the top of 
the cylinders into the atmosphere so that 
the energy of the blast will be absorbed 
and dissipated, leaving the inboard wall 
of the cylinder—the inner bulkhead—un- 
injured.” 
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HAVOC WILL BE PLAYED WITH 
BUSINESS IF SULPHUR FAILS 


MERICAN business is going to 
feel the pinch of war in sev- 
eral unexpected directions unless 

speedy action is taken to remedy exis- 
tent conditions with regard to sulphur. 
We are told by experts that without 
sulphur there would be no newspapers 
and magazines; no rubber tires for 
motor cars—in fact no manufactured 
rubber goods of any kind; no fertilizer 
to grow crops; no storage batteries; 
mighty little fruit preservation of cer- 
tain kinds and no explosives whatever. 
Yet, according to a writer, Campbell 
MacCulloch, in Forbes’ Magazine, there 
is a very definite shortage of sulphur 
in the United States to-day and it is 
probable that we shall have to ship 
sulphur abroad to take care of the 
Allies’ munitions before the end of the 
year. In the event that no added 
source of sulphur supply is found or 
made available within the next six or 
seven months, a large number of in- 
dustries, we read, are threatened with 
certainly partial and possibly complete 
suspension of production lying outside 
the government need. 

At a recent public hearing on the 
sulphur situation, the Mines and Min- 
ing Committee of the Senate divulged 
that at present there is being mined 
something over 100,000 tons of sulphur 
a month; that the government needs 
75,000 tons a month in the manufacture 
of high explosives and that other in- 
dustries are using up about 35,000 tons 
a month. By the end of this year, re- 
ports Arthur E. Wells, consulting en- 


WHY THE; BELGIAN 
ARE BULGING WITH MONEY 


T is a paradox, but a fact, according 
to C. C. Clayton, a. former repre- 
sentative in Antwerp of an Amer- 

ican corporation employing more than 
two thousand persons, that the banks 
in Belgium have more money now than 
before the war; that is, their actual 
cash on hand is more than twice as 
much as formerly. The deposits and 
the fact that the banks have no means 
of employing their money account for 
this. Checking is at a standstill, he 
reports in a review of business in 
Belgium under German rule, in the 
World’s Work, except for direct with- 
drawals—and loans are not being made 
at all. This, we read, was not true 
in the beginning, when the populace 
feared the Germans would confiscate 
the money in the banks, but as time 
has gone on they gradually have come 
to see that it is safer, or appears to be 


gineer to the War Department, the 
War Industries Board and the Bureau 
of Mines, overconsumption for all 
needs will be 45,000 tons a month in 
excess of any possible production from 
present sources. This estimate is based 
upon the completion of two great muni- 
tion plants which will soon begin oper- 
ating, in addition to other plants on 
which construction has begun. We 
read: 


“Practically all the sulphur we get 
comes from two mines, one in Louisiana 
and the other in Texas. Louisiana pro- 
duces two-thirds of the supply. Be it 
borne in mind that these are mines, and 
like every other physical property, they 
have their limits. Just now they are 
operating at those limits of production— 
and no man knows whether they will con- 
tinue to produce sulphur for another 
month or six months or a year. Up in 
Wyoming there is a small property that 
produces a few tons daily, no more affect- 
ing the general situation than any other 
one-half of one per cent. proposition. 
And there are no other deposits of 
workable value. The Columbia School 
of Mines states that there are many sur- 
face locations, but they require develop- 
ment, and that takes time, after which 
there is no assurance that they are any- 
thing more than pockets. It may be 
argued that there are Japanese and Sicil- 
ian sulphur mines. Yes, but Sicily, al- 
ready taken over by the Italian govern- 
ment, will produce less than 200,000 tons 
this year, while Japan is sending us not 
an ounce. She is conserving all her sul- 
phur for her own needs—whatever they 
may be. 

“The vital question is as to whether 





safer, to put money in the banks than 
to bury and worry over it or to have 
it anywhere else. These conditions— 
the fatness of the bank balances and 
the capacity for relief not yet strangled 
—have led the Germans to devise a 
system of Belgian indemnities that is 
“frightfully simple.” For instance: 


“During 1915 and 1916 the Germans 
required from the Belgians an indemnity 
of forty million francs a month, which 
they said was necessary to pay their ex- 
penses of administration in Belgium. 
This they declared to be in strict com- 
pliance with international law, as laid 
down by the Hague Peace Conventions, 
which permitted an army of occupation to 
levy normal taxes along the lines pre- 
viously employed by the local government, 
and that if these taxes proved insufficient 
to maintain the government, an indem- 
nity might be levied to supply the balance. 
The Germans declared the collectable 


War-time Needs Now 
Exceed the Supply by 
45,000 Tons a Month 


there is a remedy. The government ex- 
perts say there is, and it lies in the direc- 
tion of the conservation of waste prod- 
ucts. Their experts went on the stand 
at the Senate hearings and stated that 
many thousands of tons of pure sulphur 
were going to waste in the form of smel- 
ter gases that now destroyed vast areas 
of vegetation; that these gases could be 
diverted, and the sulphur easily extracted 
from them, and they in turn rendered 
harmless, by the use of the thiogen proc- 
ess, the invention of a professor of Stan- 
ford University. These experts recom- 
mended the immediate construction of 
plants to recover this waste, and gave it 
as their opinion that two plants which 
would produce five hundred tons a day 
each could be constructed within a few 
months. This thiogen process is now in 
possession of the government; it has been 
tested out by the bureau, which states that 
the process is technically sound, and com- 
mercially practicable.” 

It is insisted that the government in 
self-defense will be forced to com- 
mandeer the sulphur supply within a 
short time, and that if this is done, only 
those industries essential to the war 
program will get a supply of the metal. 
Paper and rubber are both in Class A, 
but there is a class ahead of that; the 
explosive class, and it gets served first. 


Loans to the Allies by the United States 
now total $6,091,590,000 and are increasing 
at a rate of nearly $400,000,000 monthly. 
Great Britain has received $3,170,000,000; 
France, $1,765,000,000; Italy, $660,000,000; 
Russia, $325,000,000 ; Belgium, $131,800,000; 
Greece, $15,790,000; Cuba, $15,000,000; and 
Servia, $9,000,000. Of the credit extended 
to Russia only $187,000,000 was paid out be- 
fore the fall of the Kerensky Government. 


Despite the Huge Indemnities 
Imposed Upon the Belgians 
by the Teuton Invader 


taxes to be insufficient to maintain their 
administration. Therefore, the extra forty 
million francs a month. At the end of 
1916 the Germans conscientiously discov- 
ered that they had been cheating them- 
selves. Forty millions were not enough. 
They required fifty per cent. more, and 
since that time the Belgians have been 
paying them sixty millions a month.” 


Why cannot the Belgians evade pay- 
ment? Because, so we are told, collec- 
tion is ridiculously easy. This is the 
method: 


“The German Governor-General in Bel- 
gium issues a proclamation, stating that 
the war contribution has been fixed at so 
much per month, and orders the provin- 
cial councils or Belgian governing bodies 
in each province to meet and authorize 
loans to cover their quota for six months 
or a year. The provincial councils meet, 
as ordered, but invariably refuse to take 
the necessary action. Then, by a secon 
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WHAT THE HUNS HAVE DONE 


proclamation, the Governor-General can- 
cels the minutes of the provincial council 
mectings on the ground that the coun- 
cils have failed to do their duty by the 
Belgian state. He then authorizes the 
German president of the civil administra- 
tion to take the necessary steps in their 
stead. The German president of each 
province with the bank commissioner then 
issues bonds, or paper to take the place 
of bonds, in the names of the provinces. 
Of course no one will voluntarily buy 
these bonds. The next step is to allot to 
the banks these forced loans. This is 
done by the German bank commissioner, 
who notifies each bank what portion has 
fallen to its lot, basing his estimate on 
the capital stock and resources. Unless 
the banks pay their allotments into the 
German treasury within a stated time 
their doors are closed and they are fined. 
If the war lasts long enough the resources 
of the banks will be very largely repre- 
sented by provincial bonds of which no 
one can determine the value. 
inces are unable to pay, and no one imag- 
ines they will be able to do so, for they 
have not had the slightest benefit from 


the loan, these obligations for which the | 
banks have given their cash become | 
In 1915, 1916 and 1917 these |; 


worthless. 
indemnities amounted to  1,680,000,000 
francs. They are doubtless now in excess 
of two billions of francs. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the Germans from raising 
the monthly amount arbitrarily, at any 
time. It is easily conceivable that if they 
were on the verge of being driven from 
Belgium they might make their last levy 
a sum equal to the total remaining re- 
sources of the banks. Then, truly, would 
Belgium be drained of her last cent. That 
would be the final act of cutting her 
financial throat.” 


In view of the fact that the crafty 
and ruthless business methods of the 
Hun invader have been ignored in 
favor of the more widely discussed 
German atrocities, it is illuminating to 
read that on the heels of the army 
there came into Belgium a horde of 
German business men who were per- 
mitted to get any material they wanted 
from the occupied territory. All they 
had to do was to ask the army to 
“requisition” it, and “the man who 
wanted the goods was usually the man 
who did the appraising.” The Germans 
have characteristically maintained that 
this was not confiscation, and the 
writer drily agrees that it has been only 
half or two-thirds or a quarter con- 
fiscation, as the case might be. The 
property of his corporation was treated 
in the same way, except that as a 
neutral he, as its representative, was 
in a more favored position and was 
“able to collect about one-third the 
value of the things taken.” 

The experience of this American 
business man in Belgium made him 
feel that “this war has been our war 
since long before we declared war.” 
For in 1915 and 1916 he was repeatedly 
told by German officials that they “con- 
sidered the United States their worst 
enemy” and that they “would find a 
way to make us pay the expenses of 
the war.” 
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TO BELGIUM 


New STROMBERG Does it! 


CARBURETOR 











CONSTIPATION— 


NATURE’S ENEMY 


Constipation is a dangerous disease in itself 
and leads to other diseases. It helps to pro- 
duce such troubles as rheumatism, gout, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, dropsy, hardening 
of the arteries, colds and "catarrhs. 


Instead of relying on drugs, roughage and internal 
baths, take, as part of your food, substances that will 
keep the bowel functions normal. There is Frultone, 
Nature’s Own Remedy for Constipation and Bowel 
Trouble—a nourishing laxative food made of sweet 
fruits in a balanced blend. Frulitone is recommended 
by leading physicians the country over. It is a col- 
lective food, having the nourishing qualities of bread 
and butter. The pure fruits used contain all the ele- 
ments that make rich, red, pure blood and the natural 
salts which the blood needs. Send today for your jar. 


In Glass Jars 50c. and 75¢ postpaid. 
FRUITONE COMPANY, 'nc., 501 W. (79th St., N.Y. 





of thick furred 
black Dog Skin 


Above carries linings of little lamb skins. Price 
| fwith mohair fleece linings $6.50. For comfort, 
appearance and durability you cannot find their 
equal for the price. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other in- 
formation about custom tanning of hides and 
skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug 
making; taxidermy and head mounting; also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Lyle Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 


in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 


Small] Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 
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Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 
| complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. It is 
| therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues. It 
| overcomes imperfections of the complexion. It is 
softening and cleansing too. No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885 used by 
a ° wees the world eres, og daily. 
“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed a exquisite delicacy. Safe. 
Comes in solid cake. No porcelain. 
shades, 50c. 
Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package con 
taining Ingram’ s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse Acts, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room -¥ 
(100, 


Three perfect 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


Windsor, Ont. 88 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The greatest 
Labor Saver for >.— 
OLD or NEW Homes 








Scarcity of help brings the house- 
wife face to face with doing her 
own housework. Homes and other 
buildings must be kept as clean as 
when help was plentiful. This is 
easily done at a great saving of 
time and labor with an 


RCO WAND 
VACUUM CLEANER 


Ten minutes’ work with an ARCO 
WAND does more real cleaning 
than an hour with duster, brooms, 
and cloths. Buying an ARCO 
WAND is a wise and profitable in- 
vestment for a fundamental need. 
Easily put in old or new homes, apart- 
ments, hospitals, factories, hotels, etc., and 
will outlast the building. Costs about a 
penny a day to run and sold by dealers on 
easy payments. 
















































































Send for catalog ‘‘The Arco 
Wand” showing what it will = 
do, and why it is a war-time a 

domestic labor-saving neces- 


sity. TS 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY a ee 
Department ma ON 
816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago ; 
































Makers. of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers j . 
“and-AMERICAN Radiators t 


Airco Wand machine is 

Placed in the basement. 

A suction pipe runs to 
each floor. 























CAN YOU SPARE AN HOUR A DAY? 


There is now in store for the American public, news of greater im- 
portance and interest than that of any other period of a lifetime. 

The. vast majority. insists that this news be presented to them impar- 
tially and in clear perspective. 

That is precisely the service CURRENT OPINION renders its thou- 
sands of readers—giving a clear presentation of every important phase of 
the world’s affairs; a presentation of THINGS AS THEY ARE. 

There are hundreds of prospective CURRENT OPINION readers 
among the progressive men and women of your community, and we want a rep- 
resentative who knows how to meet and interest this class of readers. 

We offer most liberal commissions and rebates for this representation. 


Write to Us To-day For Full Particulars 
CURRENT OPINION SuWyo, West 
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Congregating in Solitude 

The following extract from a hotel! pro- 
spectus appears in the San Francisco Ap. 
gonaut: 

“Weissbach is known as the favorit: place 
of resort for those who are fond of solitude 
Persons in search of solitude are, in fact, con. 
stantly flocking here from the four quarters 
of the globe.” 


Too Sensitive for Science 

The teacher of the class in physiology put 
to Tommy this question: 

“How many ribs have you?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” said Tommy 
squirming at the very thought. “I am go 
awful ticklish I never could count ’em.”— 
Harper's. 


Part American 


A shorehound met a French lieutenant on 
Michigan avenue. 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant during the con- 
versation, “I was born in France, but I am 
part American.” ‘“How’s that?” asked the 
gob. “This glass eye of mine was made in 
New York.”—Great Lakes Bulletin, 


Looking for Money 

Little Willie was discovered by his mother 
industriously smashing all the eggs in the 
house. “Why, Willie,” she cried aghast, 
“what do you mean by breaking all those 
exgs?” Willie answered: “I heard papa say 
there was money in eggs, and I’m tryin’ to 
find it.” 


Quite Another Proposition 

One afternoon Mike was caught in a rail- 
way wreck, which fortunately was not very 
serious. When his friend found him he was 
sitting beside the track supporting his head 
with one hand and holding a leg with the 
other. The San Francisco Argonaut tells the 
story: 

“How are you feeling, Mike?” asked one 
of the party, stooping to help the bruised man, 
“Are you badly hurt?” 

“Thot Oi am,” answered Mike. “Oi fale 
as if Oi had troid to stop a foight betwane a 
road roller and a mule.” 

“Never mind, old fellow,” sympathetically 
replied the other. “It is not as bad as it 
might have been, and you'll get damages, you 
know.” 

“Damages !” exclaimed Mike. “Shure, an’ 
Oi’ve enough av thim. It’s repairs Oi’m 
nadin’ now.” 


“Wells, A Counter-Jumper” 
When H. G. Wells chooses he can rival 


George Moore in descriptions of his contem- 
poraries which must make the more patient 
smile uncomfortably and the others wish to 
retaliate. But George Moore is merciful to 
himself. H. G. W. is not. Here is an ex- 
ample of Mr. Wells’s powers in that direction, 
taken from his latest story, “The Education 
of Joan and Peter”: 

“As Joan and Peter grew up they ferreted 
out and brought to their guardian’s knowl- 
edge a school of irresponsible contemporary 
teachers—Shaw, Wells, ana the other Fabian 
Society pamphleteers; the Belloc-Chesterton 
group; Cunninghame Graham, Edward Car- 
penter, Orage of the New Age, Galsworthy, 
Cannan, the Suffragettes, and the like... . 
Shaw, he understood, was a lean, red-haired 
pantaloon, terribly garrulous and vain ; Belloc 
and Chesterton thrust a shameless obesity 
upon the public attention; the social origins 
of most of the crew were appalling; Bennett 
was a solicitor’s. clerk from the Potteries; 
Wells, a counter-jumper; Orage came from 
Leeds. Oswald had seen a picture of Wells 
by Max that confirmed his worst suspicions 
about these people; a heavy bang of hair 


_ assisted a cascade moustache to veil a pasty 


face that was broad rather than long, and 
with a sly, oily expression; the creature still 
wore a long and crumpled frock coat, ac- 
quired, no doubt, during his commercial 
phase, and rubbed together two large, clammy, 
white, misshapen hands.” 

After this no one will be able to accuse Mr. 
Wells of vanity. 





